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I. 


RECENT DOGMATIC THOUGHT IN THE 
NETHERLANDS.* 


IIE Dutch theology of the nineteenth century has been dis- 
cussed more than once by both foreign and native writers. 
The following is a list of the more important treatises on the 
subject: Cur. Sepp, Proeve eener pragmatische geschiedenis der 
Theologie in Nederland van 1787 tot 1858, 3d ed., Leiden, 1859; D. 
CHANTEPIE DE LA SAussAYE, La crise religieuse en Hollande, Leyde, 
1860; Dr.G. J. Vos, Groen van Prinsterer en zijn tijd 1800-1857, Dor- 
drecht, 1886; Idem., Groen van Prinsterer en zijn tijd, 1857-1876, 
Dordrecht, 1891; Dr. J. H. Gunnine, J.Hz., Het Protestantsche 
Nederland onzer dagen, Groningen, 1889; Dr. J. A. GERTH VAN 
Wyck, art. “Holland,” in Herzog und Plitt, Realenc. fiir Prot. 
Theol. u. Kirche, vi, s. 254-266; JoHANNES GLOEL, Hollands 
Kirchliches Leben, Wiirtemberg (1885); Dr. AvoLPH ZAHN, Abriss 
einer Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirche auf dem Europ. Festlande 
im 19ten Jahrhundert, 2te Aufl., Stuttgart, 1888, etc. As secondary 
sources of information all these and other works may render excel- 
lent service, but the works of the representative theologians them- 
selves will alone give an insight into the principles and nature of 
the successive tendencies. 
Dutch theology during the present century has been subject to 
various influences, Its character has been molded in turn not 
only by Calvinism, which has always continued to live among the 


*[Our readers are indebted for the translation of Dr. Bavinck’s paper to 
Prot. G. Vos, Ph.D., of Grand Rapids, Mich.—EprrTors. ] 
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people, but also by the Swiss Réveil; both by the German Ver- 
mittelungstheologie and by Greek philosophy. Nevertheless—and 
perhaps partly owing to this very fact—Dutch theology has a char- 
acter of its own, and a history distinguished in many respects from 
that in other countries. A careful study of it will not fail to reveal 
the momentous struggle of deepest principles. The contest between 
belief and unbelief, between the gospel and revolution, is the con- 
trolling factor in its history; and from theology this contest has been 
carried into the spheres of the Church and the schools, of politics 
and of society. On the one hand, we may trace a tendency which, 
starting from the old Supranaturalism, passing through the Gronin- 
gen School, issues into the Modern Theology, thus continually ad- 
vancing on the road to negation. On the other hand, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, chiefly under the influence of the 
Réveil, a believing tendency appears, which first seeks its strength 
in Apologetics and Mediation, but afterwards returns to the his- 
torical antecedents of Dutch theology and boldly takes its stand 
on the basis of the national Calvinism. When viewed in this light, 
as the exponent of these underlying principles, Dutch theology 
may perhaps awake more than a purely historical interest even in 
the foreign reader. 


I. SuUPRANATURALISM. 


The golden age which beheld the Reformed Church and the 
Reformed theology of Holland at their prime, was not of long 
duration. As early as the middle of the seventeenth century, that 
period of objectivity and authority, the subject arose, and criticism 
began to stir. Rationalism and Pantheism, Cartesianism and Coc- 
cejanism, each in its own manner, endeavored to free man from the 
yoke of tradition. In vain did the State and the Church oppose 
their united power ; the tide would not be stemmed; the eighteenth 
century was the age of subjectivity. Reformed theology gradually 
withdrew from public life into the more humble and secluded circles of 
the common people. Here it was to be saved from utter extinction, 
and from this retreat it was to come forward with new vigor in the 
present century. On the other hand, an ever-increasing number of 
the people yielded to the influence of English deism and French 
philosophy, thus inviting infidelity and revolution to our borders. 
Midway between these two, between the national Reformed faith 
and the neology intruding from without, towards the close of the 
century a moderate tendency appeared, known by the name of 
Supranaturalism, and extending far into the nineteenth century. 
Its chief representatives were: at Leiden, the Professors Van 
Der Palm, Van Voorst, Borger, Clarisse, Kist, Van Hengel; at 
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Groningen, the Professors Abresch, Chevallier, Muntinghe, Ypey; 
at Utrecht, the Professors Bonnet, Heringa, Royaards, Bouman, 
Vinke. These were surrounded and supported by a corps of able 
and zealous ministers, as Dermout of The Hague, Donker Curtius 
of Arnhem, Bosveld and Ewaldus Kist of Dordrecht and many 
others. The dogmatic trend of this Supranaturalism may be known 
best, among other sources, from H. Muntinghe, Pars Theologix 
Christiane Theoretica, 1800. 

Its nature is not difficult to describe, superficiality being the main 
feature. It did not wish to pass for unbelieving; far from it, it 
honored religion, professed to be pious, put a high estimate on the 
Bible and Christianity. It had a strong aversion to neology. 
Neither did it want to be rationalistic in the sense of Wegscheider 
and Paulus. But it prided itself on being rational. Reason went 
for much in the sphere of religion, though it could not do without 
revelation, and even argued the necessity of the latter. From this 
it will be seen that Supranaturalism did not take its point of depart- 
ure in revelation and faith, but from the outset occupied a higher 
standpoint from which it looked down upon both, and whence, by 
a process of reasoning, it tried to reach revelation and to demonstrate 
the reasonableness of faith. Of course the Testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti could no longer render service on this standpoint. The 
argument from miracles and prophecy had lost its force with such 
as denied the credibility of the Holy Scriptures. Hence Supra- 
naturalism chose the historical way. With the help of various ex- 
ternal and internal witnesses, first of all the authenticity, integrity 
and trustworthiness of the New Testament Scriptures were estab- 
lished. From this fides humana one could ascend to the fides 
divina, inasmuch as the New Testament, having thus been demon- 
strated trustworthy, revealed a divine authority of Jesus and the 
apostles, confirmed by miracles and prophecies. The inspiration 
and authority of the Old Testament were established on the basis 
of those of the New Testament. After the pars formalis of Dog- 
matics had been struggled through in this manner, the pars ma- 
tertalis was taken in hand. But what sort of Dogmatics! With 
the aid of the much-lauded grammatical exegesis of Ernesti, a so- 
called Biblical theology was drawn from the Scriptures, which did 
not deserve the name of dogmatics. It was a conglomerate of cer‘ 
tain commonplace, superficial Christian truths, not born from the 
depth of Scripture and utterly foreign to the spirit and vigor of the 
Reformed confession, a doctrine of religion which changed God into 
the Supreme Being, Christ into a teacher, man into a purely intel- 
lectual being, sin into weakness, conversion into correction, sanctifi- 
cation into a process of making virtuous. In a word, it was deistic 
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in its theology, Pelagian in its anthropology, Arian in its Christology, 
moralizing in its soteriology, collegialistic in its ecclesiology, and 
eudzemonistic in its eschatology. It was not to be wondered at, that 
this party, though accustomed to take merit to itself for its tolerant 
attitude, immediately lost all patience and composure, as soon as the 
Reformed theology and the pious Reformed people came under con- 
sideration. On the other hand it showed great fear of the left 
wing by which it was charged with half-heartedness, and persist- 
ently sought its favor by w conciliatory and indulgent attitude. 
This, however, proved of no avail. No sooner did a new tendency 
appear on the scene than the sway of Supranaturalism came to an 
end. 


II. THe GRONINGEN ScHOOL. 


The Groningen Theology had for its spiritual father Th. W. Van 
Heusde, Professor of Philosophy at Utrecht, 1804-1839. Van 
Heusde developed the principles of his philosophy in his works: 
De Socratische School, 4 vols., 1884-1839; Initia Philosophie Pla- 
tonice, 2 vols., 1827-1831; Brieven over het Beoefenen der Wijsbe- 
geerte, 1837. The outlines of his system are as follows: Nearly all 
philosophers at the present day are one-sided and, owing to this, 
lapse into materialism or idealism. True philosophy should take 
its point of departure in man as Socrates and Plato have done. 
Man is the true source and starting-point for all sciences. His fac- 
ulty of feeling is the source of all arts, which issue into Asthetics. 
His faculty of knowledge gives rise to ali those pure sciences of 
lower order (na%7na7a), which culminate in Logic. His faculty of 
desire is the principle of all those higher applied sciences (ézorjpat), 
which centre in Ethics. The root of all these arts and sciences 
in man is his love for the beautiful, the true and the good. Man, 
however, is not merely the source; he is also the aim of the arts and 
sciences. They are all directed to this one end, of guiding him up- 
ward to the essence of the true, the good and the beautiful. This 
alone is the true philosophy, which, by means of arts and sciences, 
educates man for his true destiny. Hducation, consequently, is the 
central thought in Van Heusde’s philosophy. To be sure by nature 
man possesses love and talents for the true, the good and beautiful. 
But this love stands in need of education; the talents require to be 
developed. The philosophy of Socrates and Plato satisfies this de- 
mand more than any other system. They have brought down phil- 
osophy from heaven to earth, diverted its interest from nature to 
man. By so doing they became the restorers of the arts and sciences 
and the reformers of religion. Through this feature their philosophy 
is allied with and preparatory to Christianity; as it were, the 
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mponadeta of the latter. Still, Christianity stands higher, being the 
true zardeca, instructing us more fully than the philosophy of Socrates 
concerning God and ourselves. It speaks of God’s holiness and 
love; of our guilt and reconciliation. Christ stands higher than 
Socrates, He being the perfect ideal of all that is true and good and 
beautiful. 

These thoughts were far more attractive than the dry conceptions 
of a cold Supranaturalism. Van Heusde did not weary himself 
with the antithesis between reason and revelation. He did not speak 
of a revelation to man, but only of man’s education. He did not 
look upon man as a purely intellectual, but also as an ethical and 
zsthetic being, and in consequence did not point to an abstract doc- 
trine so much as to the Person of Christ. If we add to this that 
Van Heusde was a highly interesting personality and possessed the 
gift of inciting to reflection and of inspiring love for the truth, it 
will not be difficult to understand that he soon gathered around 
himself a company of young people who honored him as their 
teacher. A circle of students in Utrecht and another circle at 
Groningen came under the influence of his ideas. Soon afterwards, 
in a very remarkable manner, many of these students were settled 
in close proximity to one another, in the city and province of Gro- 
ningen, as professors and ministers. J. F. Van Oordt and P. Hof- 
stede de Groot were called to chairs in the University in 1829, 
Pareau in 1831. Van Herwerden became minister of the church 
of Groningen in 1831, Amshoff in 1832, etc. In 1835 some twelve 
of them organized an association which published a periodical, 
Waarheid en Liefde (A Periodical for Cultured Christians), 1837- 
1872. In addition to this they formulated their ideas in manuals, 
covering all branches of theology. Their Compendium Dogmatices 
et Apologetices was published in 1845. 

The ideas of the Groningen Theology do not differ materially 
from those of Van Heusde. They all centre in this single thought: 
revelation is the education of mankind to a state of conformity to 
God. In the doctrine of God this principle brings it about that God 
is not viewed as a Sovereign or Judge, but asa Father. In refer- 
ence to man it follows that he is not a child of wrath, but, notwith- 
standing his sensual, sinful condition, a child of God, endowed with . 
divine talents and capable of the most glorious development. In 
order to attain to this goal he needs education. God educates man 
by his revelation in nature and history. In this manner He has 
already been educating the heathen; their religions do not form an 
antithesis to Christianity, but merely stand on a lower plane. The 
theologia naturalis is cognate and preparatory to the theologia reve- 
lata. Christianity is the highest religion, the highest revelation of 
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God. The essence of Christianity does not consist in doctrine, but 
in the Person of Christ. In His entire manifestation, in His life and 
death, He is the Revealer of God. Christ is qualified for this work, 
not, to be sure, by being the eternal and essential Son of the Father, 
but still, by His having been preéxistent in heaven before His de- 
scent upon earth. His revealing work did not cease at His death, 
which was not a satisfaction to divine justice but a display of love, 
not necessary but merely permitted of God. After His resurrection 
and ascension, Jesus continues His divine training of mankind by 
means of His Church. The Church is the specific agency of Chris- 
tianity, the training-institute of God. Rome has better understood 
this than the Protestants. And at the present juncture the Jacoban 
Church of Jewish congregations, the Petrine Church of Rome, the 
Pauline Church of Protestantism are destined to pass into the Jo- 
hannine Church of the future. 

With these ideas the Groningen Theology made its entrance into 
the Holland Reformed Church. After gaining an easy victory over 
Supranaturalism it soon spread, especially in the northern provinves 
of the country. It also was exposed, however, to severe criticism, 
both from the side of the old orthodoxy and from the Modern The- 
ology, whose star was in the ascendant after 1851. In conflict with 
the latter party the Groningen School lost many of its disciples. In 
general, it prepared the way for the Modern Theology. Still, under 
the leadership of Hofstede de Groot (+1886), many have succeeded 
in maintaining an independent theological position. Having or- 
ganized in 1867 a separate association for influencing Church elec- 
tions, in distinction from the Moderns and the orthodox, under the 
name of Het Hvangelie, they are since known as Evangelicals. At the 
universities they count as belonging to their school the ecclesiastical 
Professors Gooszen (the author of an important work on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism) and Offerhaus at Leiden, Cannegieter at Utrecht, 
Reitsma at Groningen. Their organ is the periodical Geloof en 
Vrijheid, published monthly since 1867. From the Moderns they 
continue to be distinguished by their Supranaturalism. 


III. THe Moprern THEOLOGY. 


This tendency is more difficult to describe than the two preceding 
ones. In the sphere of theology it presents a variegated appear- 
ance, with widely differing features. Four persons especially have 
been influential in producing it. The Leiden Professor Scholten 
(+1885) was the dogmatician of its first period and after 1864 the 
spokesman of its critical views on the New Testament. His col- 
league, Kuenen, (+ 1891) lent powerful assistance by his historical 
criticism of the Old Testament and of the religion of Israel. From the 
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Utrecht Professor Opzoomer it received the stamp of a pronounced 
antisupernaturalism. Finally, the Baptist Professor Hoekstra, of 
Amsterdam, imparted to it its ethical tendency. While a student 
at Utrecht Scholten already felt dissatisfied with Supranaturalism, 
which then reigned supreme. He objected to two features in 
particular: to its unstable dogmatic basis and to its lack of philo- 
sophic depth. He soon sought a nearer approach to the Church 
doctrine, and in its name opposed the Supranaturalistic and Gro- 
ningen theology. Schweizer’s Glaubenslehre der evang. ref. Kirche, 
1844-1847 confirmed him in this opposition. In 1848 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his Leer der Hervormde Keri, in hare 
grondbeginselen, uit de bronnen voorgesteld en beoordeeld. In 1850 
the second volume followed. During this first period (till 1864) 
Scholten was quite conservative. He maintained the personality 
of God, the metaphysical sonship of Christ, His sinlessness, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, the genuineness of the greater part of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament (in his Hist. Krit. Inleiding tot de 
Schriften des N. T., 1856). He even took his stand against Op- 
zoomer as an infidel and an enemy of Christianity. Those, how- 
ever, who saw below the surface, such as Van Oosterzee and Saus- 
saye, in their criticisms of Scholten’s work, did not fail to predict 
that this conservatism was merely temporary, and that the prin- 
ciple which Scholten followed would of necessity lead him on to 
absolute negation. This principle consisted for the formal part of 
Dogmatics in a separation between the Scriptures and the Word 
of God. Historical demonstration did not suffice to establish the 
truth of the Scriptures; Lessing and Rousseau had shown this long 
ago. The Testimonium Spiritus Sancti was no more equal to prove 
anything for the historical contents of Scripture. For these rea- 
sons it became necessary to distinguish between the Scriptures and 
the Word of God. To the latter alone, ¢. ¢., to the religious-moral 
contents of the Bible the purified reason bears witness. In this 
manner Scholten severed the bond between facts and ideas, between 
Christianity and history. In the material part of Dogmatics 
Scholten proceeded on the basis of spiritualistic monism, a prin- 
ciple which he borrowed from German philosophy and identified 
with the idea of the absolute sovereignty of God as embodied in 
Reformed theology. Under the criticism of this principle scarcely 
anything remained of the Reformed doctrines. The positive 
thoughts of Scholten’s own system were simply these: God is im- 
manent and reveals Himself in all created things. Revelation is 
coéxtensive with creation and preservation: there is no extraordi- 
nary, special revelation. God reveals Himself in all His works—in 
nature, in history, especially in the man Jesus, who, in His life and 
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death, exhibits to us the true religion. By this objective manifes- 
tation, therefore, God is knowable; all things proclaim His power, 
but also His goodness and love. Man, however, is born sensual, 
i. e., selfish and sinful. Consequently, there must take place within 
him a subjective apokalypsis in order that he may understand this 
objective manifestation of God (gavépwors). This apokalypsis consists 
in the development of his religious-moral nature, in the enlighten- 
ing of his intellect and the purification of his heart. Man, being 
thus developed religiously and morally, knows God, sees Him in all 
His works, has faith in His love and is conscious of being His child. 
This manifestation of God in nature and history, in life and destiny, 
especially in Jesus, is so clear and exerts such a powerful influence 
on the moral nature of man that it cannot be permanently resisted. 
These philosophical thoughts, however, were not expounded with 
perfect distinctness in the beginning. They were too much clothed 
in the old orthodox forms and had too large an admixture of con- 
servative elements for this. Scholten himself lived in the honest 
conviction of having discovered the reconciliation of faith and 
knowledge, of theology and philosophy, of the heart and the intel- 
lect. He was able also to impart this conviction to others. Soon 
the new gospel was proclaimed with enthusiasm from many pulpits. 
His lectures were largely attended. The Leer van de Hervormde 
Kerk appeared in three new and enlarged editions within a short 
time. Among his followers the illusion was well-nigh universal, 
that the reasonableness of the faith, and of the doctrine of the Re- 
formed Church at that, had been established. This illusion, how- 
ever, was soon to be dispelled. In 1864 the reaction set in with 
Scholten himself. In the Preface to his work on the gospel of 
John, which was published in the year just mentioned, he openly 
declared that, while formerly believing that he found in the Scrip- 
tures, when well expounded, his own view of the world, he no 
longer cherished this conviction. The system of John was not his 
system. He now begins to recognize that between his ideas and 
those of the Bible there is no agreement, but a deep chasm. Hence- 
forth he devotes his labors to the historico-critical investigation of 
the New Testament, in close alliance with the Tiibingen School. 
This change of front with Scholten was no doubt the result of a 
consistent carrying out of his own principles. At the same time 
it was due to the influence exerted on him by Kuenen and Op- 
zoomer. Kuenen had, by his criticism of the Old Testament 
(Hist. Krit. Inl., 1861), come to the conclusion that the religion of 
Israel admits of full explanation without resorting to any super- 
natural element. After a brief period of adherence to Krause 
Opzoomer passed under the influence of Comte’s and Mill’s philoso- 
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phy, paying homage to a strict empiricism which left no place for 
miracles, The results soon showed themselves. The illusion had 
been dispelled, faith and enthusiasm suffered shipwreck. Some 
ministers, like Pierson and Busken Huet, resigned their office and 
left the Church. Others felt dissatisfied with the monism of Schol- 
ten. The heart put in claims which his intellectualism was not 
able to satisfy. The moral nature of man could not rest in his de- 
terminism. A whole group of modern theologians broke loose 
from Scholten’s system and sought a closer alliance with Hoekstra. 
The latter had not been taught in the school of Hegel, but in that 
of Kant. According to him the basis of religious faith was not to 
be found in reason, but in the heart, in the moral nature of man. 
Against Scholten he had defended also the liberty of the will. This 
new ethical tendency, which now came to the front among the 
Moderns, argued in the following strain: Kven though we should 
be able to reach, by means of reason, God as the Absolute, yet this 
Absolute would not be the God which our heart stands in need of. 
Creation does not proclaim a God of love. The God we need is 
not to be found outside of ourselves, but within. Religion is con- 
secration to the moral ideal, to the power of the good, to the “Thou 
shalt” of conscience. Religion is not science, not a view of the 
world, but a specific conception of life. Pure morality, holiness is 
the content of religion. Some adherents of this tendency went to 
such an extreme in the avowal of these ideas, that with a degree 
of justice an “atheistic shade” of Modern Theology began to be 
spoken of. 

For more than ten years, from 1868 till 1878, a violent war was 
waged between the intellectualists and the ethical wing of Modern 
Theology. Neither party, however, can boast of having gained the 
victory; nor has a reconciliation been effected. The confusion has 
rather increased. On both sides certain elements have been adopted 
from the opposing party, and in consequence the various groups and 
shades have become numerous. The differences relate chiefly to 
the origin, the essence, the revelation and the value of religion, to 
the relation between religion and morality, and to that between re- 
ligion and science. Nor has the work of Prof. Rauwenhoff— Wijs- 
begeerte van den Godsdienst, 1st Part, Leiden, 1887 (incomplete 
owing to the author’s death, January, 1889)—brought about a re- 
union. Notwithstanding the high degree of interest and of ap- 
preciation with which it has been received, it is far from being able 
to claim the importance for the second period of the Modern Theol- 
ogy which Scholten’s work possessed for the preceding period. It 
has been severely criticised. Rauwenhoff seeks the origin of religion 
in the moral emotions of reverence and awe, which, on certain occa- 
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sions, were awakened in primitive man, and after having been trans- 
ferred to some power of nature, clothed the latter to his view with 
the attributes of divinity. The essence of religion, according to 
Rauwenhoff, consists in belief in a moral order of the world, a be- 
lief which science cannot assai!. The form, however, in which this 
essence reveals itself, is belief in a supersensual, personal power, 
and this form is a product of the poetic imagination. It causes no 
surprise that these ideas found but little assent and effected no 
unity. The Modern Theology has shown itself strong in destroy- 
ing, but weak in the work of reconstruction. 

In casting a retrospective glance at the three tendencies described 
up to this point, we are struck with the tragic aspect of this devel- 
opment of dogmatic thought. It is a slow process of dissolution 
that meets our view. It began with setting aside the Confession ; 
Scripture alone was to be heard. Next Scripture also is dismissed ; 
and the Person of Christ is fallen back upon. Of this Person of 
Christ, however, first His divinity, next His preéxistence, finally 
His sinlessness are surrendered, and nothing remains but a pious 
man, a religious genius, revealing to us the love of God. But even 
the existence and the love of God are not able to withstand criti- 
cism. Thus the moral element in man becomes the last basis from 
which the battle against materialism is conducted. But this basis 
will appear to be as unstable and unreliable as the others. 


IV. THE UTRECHT ScHOOL. 


However great the number of those that were carried away with 
these tendencies on the road to negation, the core of the nation was 
not swept along but adhered to the Bible and to the Confession. 
Among the higher classes a revival of faith was produced by the 
Réveil, which, after the Restoration, had been transplanted, by per- 
sonal intercourse and writings, from Switzerland to our country. 
The men of the Réveil, however, were far from being children of 
one spirit. At first this was less apparent. But gradually differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to the Confession, theology, the Church, 
the State, the university were brought to light. Out of these differ- 
ences, which were present from the very first, afterwards distinct 
theological tendencies were born in the sphere of science also. 

The first important sign of life, by which the party of believers 
asserted itself in the field of scientific theology, was the publica- 
tion, from 1845, of the Jaarboeken voor Wetenschappelijke The- 
ologie, edited by Dr. J. J. Doedes, Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee and others. 
The latter opened the first number with an Hssay on the Present 
State of Apologetics, and the Desirability of Developing this Science 
in our Days. The ultimate ground for the truth of Christianity, 
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he did not seek in an intellectual process of reasoning, nor in his- 
torical evidence, but in feeling, in Christian experience. After a 
severe criticism by Opzoomer, who had been called to the chair of 
philosophy at Utrecht in 1846, Van Oosterzee soon declared, in the 
same periodical, that formerly he had been led astray by guides 
from the school of Schleiermacher, into the error of subjectivism ; 
but that he now considered the facts to be the foremost and objective 
proof for the truth of Christianity. This retraction brought him 
on the track, which his colleague, Doedes, had been following for 
some time. Van Oosterzee and Doedes were at first fellow-min- 
isters of the church at Rotterdam, and were once more united 
by their professorships at Utrecht, the former being called to 
the chair of theology in 1863, the latter in 1859. Along with 
their distinct talents and gifts, there existed between these two 
friends an important theological difference of opinion concerning 
the relation between faith and knowledge. Doedes judged that in 
reference to God and divine things, strictly speaking, knowledge is 
not possible; and consequently he made a sharp distinction between 
believing and knowing. Van Oosterzee, on the other hand, judged 
that a theology which is born out of faith is undoubtedly a science, 
a specific science of course, a science of faith, but nevertheless a 
science as strictly as any other branch of higher instruction. The 
agreement, however, which existed between the professors on other 
points, has obliterated this difference among the disciples of the 
Utrecht School. This agreement extended very far. In the pars 
formalis of Dogmatics both renewed the old Supranaturalism. The 
ultimate grounds of faith lie in historical proof. It was admitted 
that, for their convincing power, in leading one to faith, these 
proofs were dependent on a certain predisposition of the heart, a 
moral receptivity. The proofs, on which faith rests, are not proofs 
in the strict sense of the term, but only grounds of belief, which 
must be supplemented and strengthened by subjective assurance. 
Still the grounds of belief lie within the sphere of knowledge. 
Nothing is to be accepted without previous investigation. Doedes 
went so far as to assert on one occasion that, when it is written, 
“The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God,” it will be nec- 
essary first to inquire whether that fool may not be right. Both 
Van Oosterzee and Doedes chose their theological standpoint not 
within faith, but before it and on the outside of it. Their labors be- 
gan in a period during which the Groningen School and the Mod- 
erns were waging war, with great self-confidence, against orthodoxy ; 
and for this reason they felt in duty bound to justify their faith over 
against these tendencies. Van Oosterace accordingly builds a broad 
apologetic foundation before proceeding to the thetical construction 
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of his Dogmatics. Apologetics and Polemics were the weapons 
which the Utrecht professors liked to wield in preference to all 
others. It may be true that, owing to this Supranaturalism, they 
have not sufficiently asserted the independence of theology and 
have placed faith in a position of servile dependence on knowl- 
edge; but we should not forget, that in their time this position was 
perhaps the only tenable one. To be sure they did not win the ad- 
herents of the Groningen and Modern Schools, but within their own 
circle they have strengthened the weak and wavering faith of 
many, and prepared the way for those that were to follow. 

The contents of their Dogmatics are closely dependent on this 
apologetic standpoint. In comparison with the deep chasm that 
separated them from their opponents, the differences among be- 
lievers appeared of but slight importance. They did not enter 
upon the significance of these differences. The confessional con- 
sciousness was not fostered by them. They were satisfied if, by 
surrendering the outworks of Christianity, they would be able to 
save the fortress. They placed no emphasis on any specifically Re- 
formed doctrines, but bravely professed and defended the main 
truths of Christianity. Van Oosterzee’s motto was: Christianus 
nomen, Reformatus cognomen. His Dogmatics did not advance 
beyond the theology of the Réveil, the unchangeable truths of the 
Reformation. Doedes went back still further, and in his Leer der 
Zaliyheid gave a simple Biblical Theology. Being defenders of a 
moderate orthodoxy, they were unable to join the later movement 
towards a more strictly Reformed theology. They felt a strong an- 
tipathy against such a thoroughgoing confessionalism. Even during 
the last years of his life Van Oosterzee lifted his voice against it, as, 
for example, in his treatise on Theopneusty, 1850. Doedes entered a 
strong protest against it in his works on The Belgic Confession, 1880, 
and The Heidelberg Catechism, 1881, in which he subjected both 
creeds to a sharp but somewhat superficial criticism. 

Nevertheless, though they have been outgrown and left behind by 
orthodoxy, they have well deserved of the Church and of theology 
in Holland. At a period when the orthodox faith had come to be 
considered as an antiquated and abandoned standpoint, they were 
not ashamed to confess Christ, and suffered much reproach and 
scorn for His sake. They trained a generation of ministers who 
have proclaimed boldly and bravely in the churches the great 
truths of the Scripture and the Confession. Up to the present day 
the majority of believing ministers in the Reformed Church con- 
sists of their disciples, of their spiritual children. In the universi- 
ties their views are represented, with more or less modification, 
by Professors Cramer and Lamers at Utrecht (who jointly publish, 
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Bijdragen op het Gebied van Godgeleerdheid en Wijsbegeerte), Van 
Toorenenbergen at Amsterdam, and the ecclesiastical Professors 
Van Leeuwen at Utrecht and Kruijf at Groningen. 


V. Tue EruicaL THEOLOGY. 


Though the influence exerted by the Utrecht School was very 
great, its views did not receive the approval of all. A new theo- 
logical tendency appeared on the scene in the person of D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye (born 1818, minister at Leeuwaarden 1842, at Leiden 
1848, at Rotterdam 1862, professor at Groningen, 1872-1874). De 
la Saussaye was an amiable personality, a deep thinker, a powerful 
preacher. None of the existing schools could fully satisfy him. 
The Réveil was not sufficiently theological, the Groningen School 
had too little of philosophy, the orthodox tendency was lacking in 
scientific spirit, the Modern Theology saturated with unbelief. He 
looked about for something different and better, which finally he 
discovered in the German Vermittelungstheologie of Nitzsch, Twes- 
ten, Miiller, Dorner, Rothe and others, Like these theologians he 
desired to retain both faith and science. The orthodox Dogmatics 
could not be accepted in the customary manner with a simple 
unquestioning faith. It posited a priori the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and thus preciuded a free investigation. It put doctrine 
before faith, transformed faith into an intellectual act, and conse- 
quently suffered from a fatal intellectualism. Moreover, by Kant’s 
philosophy and the historical criticism of the Scriptures, this 
standpoint had long been judged. Another path must be followed 
* to gain access to the truth in the sphere of religion and morals. 
This is the ethical way, which means that man knows and under- 
stands the truth not by reason and intellect, but by his soul, his 
heart, his conscience, in his capacity as a true man, a moral being. 
To express the same in scriptural language: He alone, that is born 
again of water and of the Spirit, can see the kingdom of heaven 
(John iii. 3); whosoever doeth the will of God, understands of the 
doctrine of Jesus, that it is of God (John vii. 17). Such a one does 
not believe on the ground of any external authority of the Bible, 
the Church, historical evidence, but exclusively on the ground of 
his own experience of that testimony which the truth carries with 
itself. He does not assent, by a purely intellectual process, to a 
number of orthodox propositions. That is not the true faith. 
Faith is not an act of the intellect, but a matter of the heart; faith 
is life. It is the life of the Holy Spirit within us, the satisfaction 
of all our ethical aspirations, the true, perfect, natural, genuinely- 
human life. The contents of such a faith are not some theoretical 
dogmas, some system or confession. Truth is not intellectual ; it is 
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thoroughly ethical by nature; it is personal, identical with the 
living Christ Himself. Those are the true believers, that in their 
heart hold communion with the living, personal Christ; in Him 
they are partakers of the truth, should their confession of Christ be 
ever so erroneous. But this life of faith, residing in the heart, does 
not remain shut up in the heart. It controls the whole man, 
reveals itself in his actions, and attains to consciousness in his intel- 
lect. Hence the duty of theology to enter into this life by thought 
and to formulate it. Thus doctrine is made to follow life. Dogmatics 
is built upon Ethics. Dogmas are a description, never infallible, of 
the life of faith. Consequently they are to be subjected to an ever- 
renewed criticism. They are to be thrown into the crucible with- 
out sparing, in order that the good ore may be purified of its 
admixture of clay. There is no danger in this whatsoever. Forms 
may change, the essence remains. The life of faith is not dependent 
on any dogmatic formula, or on any result of historical criticism. 
It rests in itself, and creates for itself ever new forms. The Church 
has nothing to lose and everything to gain by this process of 
criticism. 

Especially the present time was a time, according to De la 
Saussaye, that stood in need of a reconstruction of all dogmas. The 
important duty devolved upon theology to divest them of their 
scholastic form, ethically to renew and Christologically to reshape 
them. All dogmas, that of inspiration, the Trinity, creation, 
Christ’s satisfaction, were to be subjected to such a remodeling. 
Saussaye himself labored in this direction. It is easy to conceive 
what had to be the result of this in regard to the separate dogmas. 
Election, for example, was no longer an eternal decree of God, but 
became the act whereby God personally communicates Himself to 
man. Satisfaction no longer consisted in the fulfillment of the divine 
law, and the bearing of the divine wrath, but in the union of God 
and man as begun by Christ in His incarnation, upheld and completed 
in His death. There was but little original in all this, the German 
Vermittelungstheologie having elaborated these ideas before. 

Nevertheless, De la Saussaye’s significance for the history of 
Dutch theology should not be underestimated. For many he has 
become a rich blessing by his powerful and attractive preaching. He 
opposed intellectualism and empiricism with all his might, set forth 
clearly the darkening influence of sin, and emphatically argued the 
necessity of regeneration for attaining to knowledge of the truth. 
He had the advantage of the Utrecht Theology in this, that he felt 
absolved from the duty of demonstrating the claims of his faith on 
the basis of a broad and unstable Apologetics, and could appeal 
directly to conscience in man over against the Moderns also. Still 
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the number of those who consciously followed him was rather 
small. The period of his activity at the university was too short 
to form a school. In Dr. J. H. Gunning, formerly minister at 
The Hague, afterwards ecclesiastical professor at Amsterdam, at 
present professor at Leiden, he found a talented assistant, who 
faithfully adopted his ideas, but also combined them with certain 
theosophic and apocalyptic views. Among the teachers in the 
universities his tendency is represented by his son, T. D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, at Amsterdam (author of the Lehrbuch der Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, 1887-1889), Valeton at Utrecht, Van Dijk, 
Wildeboer and Van Rhijn at Groningen. A number of ministers, 
like Dr. Daubanton and others, edit a periodical, Theologische 
Studién, which advocates the principles of the Ethical Theology. 


VI. Ture RerorMED TENDENCY. 


The Apologetic and Ethical Theologies, though worthy of ap- 
preciation, suffered from two defects. In the first place, their prin- 
ciples lacked that inner consistency which could enable them per- 
manently to resist the attacks of modern unbelief. And secondly, 
owing to this very fact, they could not win the support of the Re- 
formed party among believers. One could easily foresee that the 
period of reconciliation and mediation would be followed by a 
period of separation and parting of ways, as soon as the futility of 
all attempts at union should have become apparent. Notwith- 
standing every slight and oppression, a numerous party among be- 
lievers remained faithful to the Reformed truth. At the beginning 
of the present century, only a few ministers sympathized with this 
spirit, and the pious were obliged to meet in conventicles and to 
feed on the writings of the old divines while complaining of the 
desolation of the Church. The state of things was indeed sad in 
the extreme. A spirit of deep slumber had been poured out upon 
the entire Church; a cold Supranaturalism reigned supreme every- 
where. In addition, the king had, in 1816, without a semblance 
of right or of necessity, forced upon the Dutch Reformed Church 
an organization and a government which were utterly at variance 
with the Presbyterian system. Complaints and protestations of griev- 
ance were not lacking; but not until 1834 was courage mustered for 
action. Being debarred from speaking and acting according to the 
Word of God and the Confession of the Church, many believers, in 
agreement with Article xxix of the Belgic Confession of Faith, sep- 
arated themselves from the Dutch Reformed Church, as from a false 
Church, thus giving birth to the present “Christian Reformed 
Church.” Though this separation was very influential at the begin- 
ning and became so to an ever-increasing extent afterwards, still 
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the number of those who joined it was small; the greater part re- 
mained within the pale of the old Church. 

Among the men of the Réveil, however, there were some who 
sought a closer contact with the Reformed among the people. 
First among these was the great poet, Bilderdijk (+1831). He 
became of significance for the Reformed tendency, chiefly in two 
respects. First, by advocating and upholding untiringly, both in 
prose and in poetry, the confession of God's absolute sovereignty, 
defending it against all Deism, Rationalism and Pelagianism. In the 
second place, by forming a company of disciples during his sojourn at 
Leiden in meetings where various important topics, chiefly relating to 
Dutch history, were discussed by him. Among the disciples who joined 
in his protest against the spirit of the age the foremost was Mr. G. 
Groen Van Prinsterer (born 1801; died 1876), who was led by his 
study of Plato, by his researches in Dutch history and by his sub- 
sequent intercourse with men of the Réveil, not merely to a positive 
Christianity in the general sense, but, beyond this, to specific Chris- 
tian-historic convictions. According to his own testimony his 
Christian-historic or Antirevolutionary training was completed and 
his outline of principles prepared in 1831. 

From the very beginning Groen occupied a distinct position 
among the men of the Réveil. Attaching himself to the history of 
his own country and people, he emphasized the Christian character 
of the nation and the rights of the Reformed Confession. In 1842, 
together with six other gentlemen of The Hague, he presented an 
address to the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, requesting 
it to maintain the rights of the Reformed Confession against the 
Groningen School. This year may be called the birthyear of the 
Confessional party in the Dutch Reformed Church, and it inaugu- 
rated the separation between the various groups of believing Chris- 
tians. The rupture, however, was destined to extend still further. 
Groen was the champion, not merely of the rights of the Reformed 
Confession within the Church, to defend which he published an im- 
portant work in 1840; he also professed the gospel in the sphere of 
politics. In 1847 he had published his standard work, Ongeloof en 
Revolutie. In 1849 he was elected to the Lower Ifouse of the 
States General. Hence this year may be considered the birthyear 
of the Antirevolutionary party. The Reformed party, led by 
Groen, henceforth was a political party also. In this way a separa- 
tion was brought about between Christians and Christians not only 
ecclesiastically, but politically likewise. 

There remained one point, however, in regard to which all were 
in harmony, so as to make codperation possible. This was the point 
of Christian instruction in the common schools. The demand for 
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this constituted the leading article in the platform of the Antirevolu- 
tionary party. Groen endeavored to preserve codperation in this matter. 
He did not urge adherence to Reformed principles of a pronounced 
type, but stood firm by the unchangeable truths of the Reformation. 
On this, platform he strove to unite, the Confessional party, the 
Ethicals, Lutherans, Baptists, Dissenters, and others. In 1857, how- 
ever, the cabinet under the leadership of Van der Brugghen, a friend 
and adherent of Chantepie de la Saussaye, introduced schools that 
professed to be strictly neutral, stripped of all religious character. 
This was a blow aimed directly at the Christian-historic party, all 
the more painful because inflicted by a fellow-believer. From this 
moment Groen made an important change in his political programme. 
Hitherto he had defended the Christian character of the Dutch State 
and its civil institutions. On his return to the Lower House in 1862, 
he declared his acquiescence in the principle of neutrality, which 
had been voluntarily adopted by the government. He now de- 
manded free schools as a rule, and neutral publicshools only by way 
of exception ; he embodied in his programme a separation of Church 
and State; he insisted upon abolishment of the theological faculties 
in the State universities. This change of front became a new cause 
of rupture ; the difference of principles between the various groups 
of believers, in reference to the Church, the State and the schools, 
became more and more apparent. Even many Reformed in the 
Dutch Reformed Church did not cordially endorse Groen in this 
new movement. Thus the division on the line of principles had be- 
come a fact of history already during Groen’s lifetime. 

Groen died in 1876, after having pointed out Dr. A. Kuyper as 
his successor and the leader of his party. Dr. Kuyper was born in 
1837 at Maassluis as the son of a Reformed minister. He studied 
theology at Leiden under Scholten, and took his degree as Doctor of 
Divinity in 1862 with a dissertation on the idea of the Church in 
Calvin and A Lasco. The historical studies he had to pursue in 
writing this treatise, and his intercourse with the pious Reformed 
people in his first congregation at Beesd, in the province of Gelder- 
land, under the Lord’s guidance brought him to a believing accept- 
ance of the Scriptures as the Word of God, and to a firm conviction 
of the truth of the Calvinistic doctrine. By his splendid gifts and 
many-sided talents, he became not only the able political leader of 
the Antirevolutionary party, but also the powerful champion of Re- 
formed principles. He quickly perceived the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the Apologetic tendency, and the dangerous character of the 
Ethical Theology. Both were wasting their strength in vindicating 
their own standpoint, and in a constant warfare against their oppo- 


nents, thus weakening themselves without persuading the enemy. 
15 
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The truth of Christianity was not to be vindicated by means of 
Apologetics and Mediation. Only on one occasion, therefore, has Dr. 
Kuyper made a direct attack upon Modernism, in a lecture of 1871 
in which it was exposed by him as a fata morgana. In this he settled 
accounts with it forever, being convinced that it would consume 
itself and did not need his opposition. Avoiding all Apologetics, 
Dr. Kuyper proceeded in a thetical manner. He chose his stand- 
point not on the outside but within faith, planted himself squarely 
on the basis of the infallible Scriptures and the Reformed Confession. 
His arms were directed not against the unbelieving enemies without, 
but against the heterodox friends within. Incessantly in his weekly 
paper, De Heraut, the reigning orthodoxy was exposed, as to the 
weakness of its principle, its departure from the Reformed Confes- 
sion, its destructive tendencies. The result was that the followers 
of Van Oosterzee, Doedes and De la Saussaye became more and more 
estranged from Dr. Kuyper. 

While thus embracing the Reformed doctrine, he revives the same 
in its most strict type. To him the line marked by the names of 
Calvin, Voetius, Comrie represents Reformed theology in its most 
correct development. For it is characteristic of the Reformed doc- 
trine, that it deduces all things from God and makes all things re- 
turn to God. Hence Dr. Kuyper is not satisfied until every dogma 
has been traced to its deepest roots and set forth in its inner connec- 
tion with the divine decree. He never remains on the surface, but 
goes down into the deep region of principles, seeking to penetrate 
through the phenomena into the sphere of noumena. It would be 
unjust therefore to say that Dr. Kuyper’s work confines itself to a 
mere repristination and slavish imitation of the old Reformed 
models. He does not produce a new theology, but reproduces the 
old in an independent and sometimes in a free manner. The var- 
ious Reformed doctrines to him are not loosely connected loci com- 
munes, but, being most intimately related, they form one world of 
ideas, one strictly coherent system. This system, with its firmly 
drawn, clear lines of thought, reproduced from the writings of the 
best Reformed theologians, he endeavors to accredit and recommend 
to the children of our age, tossed to and fro by every wind of doc- 
trine. 

This depth of insight is accompanied in Dr. Kuyper by a mar- 
velous breadth of vision. He not only fathoms the depth of 
principles, but is able, likewise, to follow them up in all their 
consequences and to trace their application in every sphere of life 
and in regard to every practical question. In politics he has suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of Jhr. Mr. A. F. de Savornin Lohman, lately 
Minister of Internal Affairs, in making the Conservative party dis- 
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appear from the scene; has inflicted irretrievable blows upon the 
Liberal party ; has supplemented and extended Groen’s programme 
and applied the Antirevolutionary principles to the systems of 
lower, of middle and of higher education, to the relations between 
Church and State, to the colonial, social and numerous other prob- 
lems, which claim the attention of our age and country. In 
the sphere of the Church he has labored from the very beginning 
for the deliverance of the Reformed churches from the illegal gov- 
ernment imposed upon them in 1816, and for obtaining a truly- 
Reformed training of the future ministers of the Word. In this he 
has the valuable assistance of -Prof. Dr. F. L. Rutgers, a scholar 
well versed in the Church History of Holland and in Reformed 
Church Government. His labors in this direction, however, could 
but widen the breach between his own followers. The establish- 
ment of the Free University in 1880, and the organization of the 
Doleantie in 1886 have not only confirmed, but also increased, the dis- 
harmony which in Groen’s lifetime already existed among believers. 
Since that time many Reformed in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who condemn on principle every separation, have withdrawn from 
his leadership in Church affairs. Itis to be feared that this division 
will destroy codperation in political life and in regard to the system 
of lower education likewise. 

In addition to all this, Dr. Kuyper possesses in a remarkable 
degree the power of eloquent language. He commands a style 
which, by its clearness, liveliness, pithiness, and owing to his inex- 
haustible resources of illustration, never fails to attract and to hold 
attention. By his political organ, De Standaard, published daily, 
and by his Church periodical, De Heraut, published weekly, he 
has now for almost twenty years been incessantly molding the 
people in one and the same spirit. He is a master in debate and 
has great skill in cornering his opponent. All this will fully 
account for the fact that his influence is greater than that of any 
living Dutchman; that he possesses more violent enemies and 
counts more fervent admirers than any other leader. The widening 
of the breach between believers since the beginning of his labors 
certainly pains, but does not discourage him. He relies upon the 
illusory character of the theories of unbelief, upon the truth of the 
Scriptures, upon the vitality of the Reformed principles in the hearts 
of the Dutch people. It is especially to the last that he owes his 
strength. All other tendencies have had their day and passed by. 
But in the face of all scorn and oppression the core of the Dutch 
nation has remained faithful to Calvinism. In Calvinism, there- 
fore, a power must reside which is not to be found in other princi- 
ples and systems. It is possible to check and repress for a short 
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while the influence of Calvinism in politics and Church life; never- 
theless, the principles of Calvin will ever again emerge from the 
depth of the people’s life. Dr. Kuyper believes, notwithstanding 
his frequent disappointments, in the future success of the Calvinistic 
principles, because they are deeply rooted in the past and inter- 
woven with the innermost fibre of our national existence. At 
present all his labors aim at bringing together, in one united Church, 
the three groups of Reformed believers, those of the separation in 
1834, those of the doleantie in 1886, and those that still remain 
within the Dutch Reformed Church. It is impossible to predict 
what the result of these efforts will be, but undoubtedly for the 
future of the Reformed Church and of Reformed theology in Hol- 
land a great deal depends on the success of this reunion.* 


KaMPEN (NETHERLANDS). H. BAvVINCK. 
* [Since this article was written the union between the two first mentioned 


of the above groups has been in principle resolved upon by their respective 
Synods, although formally it has not yet been concluded.—TRANSLATOR. ] 





II. 
GENUINENESS OF ISAIAH XL-LXVI. 


HE last section of the Book of Isaiah embraces his ministry 

after the miraculous overthrow of Sennacherib’s army, and 
occupies chaps. xxxviii-Ixvi. The first two chapters, xxxviii and 
xxxix, are historical and introductory to what follows. After such 
a judgment as Judah had now suffered and such a deliverance, it 
might be hoped that the hearts of the people would be fully 
turned to the Lord. But the obduracy foreshown in the vision of 
chap. vi, with its fearful train of consequences, was not yet at an end. 
A better prince than Ahaz now sat upon the throne; and to the 
public deliverance just experienced was added the individual mercy 
of a restoration from mortal sickness; and yet, when the people 
were once again tried in their monarch, Hezekiah showed that he 
had not escaped the taint of the prevailing corruption. To the 
messengers of Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, sent to con- 
gratulate him on his recovery, and probably also to induce him to 
join in a league against Assyria, the same king who, on repeated 
occasions before, had displayed such an implicit trust in God, vain- 
gloriously exhibited all his treasures. Isaiah is sent to announce to 
him the loss of this wealth, in which he prided himself and in which 
he placed a confidence that should have been reposed in God alone. 
This exhibition, which was designed to impress the king of Baby- 
lon with Hezekiah’s greatness and power, would only serve to in- 
flame his cupidity. ‘“ Behold, the days come, that all that is in 
thine house, and that which thy fathers have laid up in store until 
this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing shall be left, saith 
Jehovah. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, which thou 
shalt beget, shall they take away; and they shall be eunuchs in the 
palace of the king of Babylon.” 

The people are not allowed to indulge in vain exultation over the 
fall of Sennacherib, as though they were thenceforth safe from 
judgments. As far as the language of triumph was proper, its 
utterance was committed to Nahum. Isaiah points to the weightier 
woe before them, the last and the sorest which he was commissioned 
to foretell. From this announcement the rest of his ministry takes 
its shape. His work of threatening is now ended. Henceforth he 
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devotes himself to administering comfort, not in limited passages or 
solitary chapters as heretofore, lying amidst gloomy denunciations, 
but in the great body of all that follows. His aim is to console 
God’s true people, both of that and of coming generations, and pre- 
vent them from being swallowed up with overmuch sorrow in the 
prospect of the endurance of this great calamity. It was so great 
and unprecedented a disaster, that God’s earthly kingdom should 
be broken up, the atoning sacrifice abolished, the mediating priest- 
hood deprived of its functions, Jehovah’s dwelling place reduced to 
ruins and his people carried away from the land which he had 
given them into the heart of a powerful heathen empire, that some 
very peculiar and extraordinary measures were needed to prevent 
the pious from falling into utter despair. For this reason, among 
others, the comfort granted in view of this event is furnished not 
only by contemporary prophets, but by one of a former age, that 
the people might be gradually schooled with reference to it; and 
might thus be taught to look upon it when it occurred not as an 
unforeseen and unexpected calamity, but as an appointed measure 
in God’s great scheme of providence, which had. been revealed and 
provided for long beforehand. For a like reason, the consolations 
intended for the people suffering under the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes were also sent in a preceding age by the prophet Daniel. 

The comfort which Isaiah gives in chaps. x|—-]xvi, in the prospect 
of the Babylonish exile, is drawn, as it is admirably stated by Dr. 
Addison Alexander, from “the mission and destiny of the chosen 
people,” which may accordingly be stated to be the general theme 
of these chapters. The topics particularly dwelt upon are the occa- 
sion of the sufferings for which consolation is here afforded, their 
design and their issue. They were occasioned not by the weakness 
or forgetfulness of their divine Protector, but by their own sins. 
They were designed to fit them for their task as the chosen people, 
and to further its discharge. They would issue in rich blessings 
which were in store for them. No strict method is followed by the 
prophet in the treatment of his theme, and, consequently, no logical 
division of these chapters is possible. A formal division is sug- 
gested, however, as was first observed by Riickert, by the recur- 
rence of the same verse at the end of chaps. xlviii and lvii: “ There is 
no peace, saith Jehovah, unto the wicked.” This may be regarded 
as the emphatic termination of distinct portions, declaring that the 
wicked should be excluded from participation in the blessings 
therein announced; the book closing (Ixvi. 24) with the yet more 
awful declaration that, besides this negative exclusion, the wicked 
were reserved for the worm that dies not and the fire that is not 
quenched. Three portions are thus constituted of nearly equal 
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length, each consisting of nine chapters—chaps. xl-xlviii, chaps. 
xlix-lvii, chaps. lviii-lxvi. These groups may be distinguished by 
the prominence given in each to a particular topic, without this 
being in any instance the exclusive theme. In the first special 
attention is given to the deliverance to be wrought by Cyrus in 
overthrowing Babylon and freeing the Jews from exile; chap. xlv 
may be regarded as the characteristic chapter of this division. 
Babylon and the Chaldeans and Cyrus are nowhere named after 
these first nine chapters. The captivity and consolation under it 
are only the starting point of this great prophecy, from which it 
rises to the contemplation of the entire future before the people of 
God. In the second division emphasis is laid upon the sufferings of 
the great servant of Jehovah, their vicarious nature and triumphant 
issue; the fifty-third being the characteristic chapter. In the third 
division the future glory of the people of God is exhibited, and, as in 
one of Isaiah’s earliest discourses, chaps. ii-iv, made the basis of 
reproof and exhortation; the characteristic chapter is the sixtieth. 

Perhaps the suggestion of Hahn may not be altogether fanciful, 
that this triple division is already shadowed forth in the triple comfort 
with which the prophecy opens. The prophet is instructed (xl. 2) 
to cry unto Jerusalem three things; first, that her warfare, her 
definite period of toilsome service, is accomplished; second, that 
her iniquity is pardoned and acceptance granted; third, that she 
hath received of Jehovah’s hand double for all her sins—not double 
punishment, as though the meaning were that she had suffered 
twice as much as her sins deserved, or twice as much as the Lord 
had intended to inflict, but double blessings, blessings most ample 
and full, notwithstanding all her sins. In unfolding this triple com- 
fort the prophet dwells successively upon those events or aspects of 
the future in which it was to be realized. He illustrates the promise 
of an end to Zion’s warfare by pointing to the termination of that 
great period of affliction which lay before them, the Babylonish 
exile. The second comforting assurance of the pardon of their sins 
finds its basis and pledge in the vicarious sufferings of the servant of 
Jehovah. And the third, the double blessings to be received, shall 
have its accomplishment in the triumph and glory which await the 
true Israel of God. 

The critical question is here forced upon us as to the authorship 
of these chapters, and it is to the discussion of this question that 
the present paper will be devoted. Are these chapters the genuine 
production of Isaiah, or are they the work of some writer of a 
later age, a prophet of the exile, the so-called deutero-Isaiah, or, as 
Ewald denominates him, The Great Unnamed ? 

Before entering upon this discussion it is important that we 
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should have a clear understanding of the precise point at issue. It 
is distinctly confessed at the outset that these chapters contain ex- 
plicit reference to events which took place long after the time of 
Isaiah, and of which he could have had no knowledge by any 
natural means. We have no argument at present with those who 
deny the possibility or the reality of supernatural foresight; with 
whom it is an axiom that there is no minute fulfillment of predictive 
prophecy ; who find nothing in the utterances of the prophets but 
inferences from known facts, or vague presentiments based on reli- 
gious ideas, and refuse to admit any distinct and unambiguous pre- 
science of events lying beyond what has been called the prophetic 
horizon. With all such the question is determined in advance, and 
there is no room for argument. Whatever arguments they may 
adduce are merely to sustain a conclusion previously reached, and 
which rests in their minds on an a priori ground. This prophecy 
makes undoubted mention of the exile and of Cyrus and of the re- 
lease of the captive Jews. And if this excludes the possibility of 
Isaiah being the author, and makes it certain that the prophecy 
could not have been written until the exile had taken place and 
Cyrus had appeared, and the hope had arisen in the minds of the 
captive Jews that this portended their release, the case is beyond 
argument. But if the existence of supernatural predictions of re- 
mote events in the future is an open question to be settled by the 
facts and the evidence, and not to be negatived by mere dogmatic 
presuppositions, then we think that it can be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of any candid mind that there is no good reason to abandon 
the old and well-established belief that Isaiah is the author of these 
chapters. 

The external evidence is all in favor of the genuineness of this 
disputed section. It is found in a book which is entitled (chap. i. 1), 
“The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz.” This book was in exist- 
ence when Chronicles was written, and is referred to, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 32, by the title which it now bears. It is distinctly alluded 
toin Kecles. xlviii. 22-25, where special reference is made to the con- 
tents of these chapters. In the decree of Cyrus, permitting the re- 
turn of the Jews, as recorded, Ezra i. 2, he says: ‘All the kingdoms 
of the earth hath Jehovah, the God of heaven, given me; and he 
hath charged me to build him an house in Jerusalem.” This seems 
to contain an evident allusion to Isa. xliv. 28, xlv. 18: “Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations before him :” 
“he shall perform all my pleasure: even saying of Jerusalem, she 
shall be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.’’ 
Josephus Antiq., xi. 1,2, expressly says that Cyrus was moved to 
restore the Jews to their own land by reading these prophecies of 
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Isaiah concerning himself. When the Greek Septuagint version 
was made, the Book of Isaiah contained precisely what it does now. 
Isaiah is spoken of by name twenty-one times in the New Testa- 
ment; and in eleven of these times he is connected with quotations 
from the chapters now under consideration. This book has been in 
the custody of the Jewish people or of the Christian Church from 
the time of its first appearance, and has been guarded by them with 
the care due to a constituent of the sacred canon. And no doubt 
was ever expressed respecting the genuineness of any part of it 
until recent times. 

It is impossible to account for these, as well as other disputed 
chapters being found in the Book of Isaiah if they are not his. 
They must have been put there either innocently or fraudulently. 
But the idea of an intentional forgery or a willful fraud is so pre- 
posterous under the circumstances, and so inconsistent with the 
character of these writings and of the jealous care with which the 
sacred books were guarded, that this charge is rarely or never made. 
And yet it is equally inexplicable how they could have been inno- 
cently mingled with the genuine writings of the prophet. It has 
been conjectured that they might have been written upon the same 
roll by copyists who were short of paper, or added for safe preser- 
vation to different partial collections of the prophet’s writings before 
they had as yet been united into one book, or that they might have 
proceeded from another Isaiah living during the exile and the 
identity of names led to a confusion of their writings. And em- 
phasis has been laid upon the fact that there is no separate title to 
these chapters ascribing them to Isaiah. But neither is there a 
separate title to chaps. xxviii-xxxiii, nor to the different discourses 
in chaps. vii—xii, which all admit to be Isaiah’s. With all these 
conjectural suggestions it still remains unaccounted for that writings 
of such extent, so remarkable in their character and doubtless so 
influential, could have appeared so near the time of the collection 
of the canon, and yet not only the name and person of the author 
be unknown, but every trace of their origin and history be so com- 
pletely lost that they were annexed to the writings of a prophet 
living a full century and a half before; and this, though they differ 
from them so completely in style and contain such unmistakable 
evidence of late date, that critics of the present day are able to 
single them out and assign them to their true position. This diffi- 
culty would exist if there were but one interpolated or spurious 
prophecy. It is greatly aggravated by their number and by their 
being found scattered through the book; and this book is, more- 
over, constructed upon a regular plan into which these spurious 
portions enter as important parts, and the symmetry of which will 
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be marred, if not destroyed, by their removal. To which it should 
be added that there is not in the entire Old Testament an anony- 
mous book of prophecy; even the smallest of the minor prophets 
is kept distinct and referred to its proper author. To attribute 
such large and important prophecies as these to some great un- 
named, as the critics do, is to violate all Old Testament analogy. 

The most plausible objection to the genuineness of chaps. xl- 
lxvi is that the exile is not predicted as a future event, but that the 
people are uniformly represented as already in exile, the land deso- 
lated, Jerusalem destroyed, the temple burned and needing to be re- 
built. “Thy holy cities are become a wilderness, Zion is become a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and our beautiful 
house, where our fathers praised thee, is burned with fire: and all 
our pleasant things are laid waste” (Ixiv. 10, 11; cf. xliv. 26-28, xlv. 
18, xvii. 6, xviii. 20). 

Now the question to be considered is whether this and similar 
language is spoken by the prophet by way of anticipation, or 
whether it is the description of an actually existing situation. And 
in order to reach a correct answer to this question, observe: 

1. The number of passages which in their proper force imply 
an allusion to the exile in Babylon or the anticipated return from 
it is not large. Many which are quoted as relating to it have in 
strictness no such meaning. The highway to be made in the desert 
(xl. 3) is not for the return of the people from exile, but, as is ex- 
pressly declared, for Jehovah to come back to the people. Open- 
ing blind eyes (xlii. 7), bringing the blind by a way that they knew 
not (xlii. 16), the release of prisoners and bringing forth them that 
are in darkness (xlix. 9, li. 14, 1xi. 1), are figures for guidance in per- 
plexity and release from calamity which are general in their nature 
and are as applicable to other necessities and distresses as to the 
exile. The conversion of the wilderness into pools and a dry land 
into springs of water (xli. 18) is not a precaution for the supply of 
the literal necessities of the people on their way from Babylon, but 
a figure for joyful changes, as the converse (xlii. 15) is for the oppo- 
site. The allusion in xliii. 16-20 is to the exodus from Egypt, not 
from Babylon. When a return of exiles is promised it is not from 
Babylon merely, but from every quarter, from north, south, east 
and west (xliii. 5, 6, xlix. 12), as in xi. 11, which is acknowledged 
to be from Isaiah. Waste places of eternity and desolations of 
many generations (Iviii. 12, 1xi. 4) cannot be restricted to a captivity 
of but seventy years. The limitation of these various expressions 
to the Babylonish exile and deliverance from it, is certainly not de- 
manded by the proper force of the language, which need have no 
such specific application. Such vague and general expressions 
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agree very well with the idea that the prophet is looking down 
over a period of affliction and trial, which does not shape itself 
before his mind into precise and definite forms. Observe further: 

2. The absence of anything to connect the writer himself with 
Babylonia. There is no suggestion of any locality or of his sur- 
roundings, such as we find, for example, in Ezekiel, who really did 
live in exile. This Delitzsch confesses (Comment. iiber Jesaia, p. 
402). Hesays: “Ezekiel was much more concretely linked with 
Babylonia. He tells us the name of the place where he was settled 
with other exiles, and where, by the Chebar, he was called to the 
office of a prophet; how the Spirit came upon him while sitting 
with the elders assembled in his house, and how his fellow-exiles 
were talking of him by the walls and in the doors, and how the dis- 
tresses of the future were set forth by personal experiences of his 
own; and how the news of the fall of Jerusalem loosed his tongue 
after a long period of silence. In the chapters before us there is no 
such personal and local coloring. And, further, in all that is said 
of Babylon and Cyrus there is very little that is specific.” Dr. 
Cheyne, whom no one will suspect of undue bias to traditional 
Opinions, says (Comm. on Is., Vol. ii, p. 282): “The fact must 
be allowed of the paucity of allusions in chaps, xl-lxvi to 
the special circumstances of Babylon. It was indeed so conspicu- 
ous as to induce Ewald to suppose that the author resided in 
Egypt. It is not unfavorable to the authorship of Isaiah, who 
might have learned almost as much about Babylon as is mentioned 
in these chapters either from traveling merchants or from the 
ambassadors of Merodach-baladan. ... This paucity of Babylo- 
nian references would be less surprising were it not for the very 
specific allusions to Palestinian circumstances in some of the later 
chapters.” 

It is hardly consistent with the writer’s being in Babylonia that he 
should speak of Ur of the Chaldees from which Abraham was 
called as “the ends of the earth” (xli. 9), or that the forms of idol- 
atry which he describes (Ixv. 4 ff.), offering swine’s flesh and lodging 
in sacred caves, were Egyptian, not Babylonish customs. 

Knobel finds in these chapters numerous references to different 
events in the life of Cyrus, his various victories, a projected expe- 
dition against Egypt, his march against the allied nations under 
Croesus and victory over them, all which it is universally confessed 
is purely imaginary. But it illustrates what might have been ex- 
pected if the writer had been a contemporary of Cyrus. Observe 
again: 

3. There are repeated passages which reflect the state of things 
prior to the exile and as they were in the days of Isaiah. 
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Thus, in xliii. 22-24, the people are reproved for their neglect of 
the worship of the temple. “Thou hast not called upon me, O 
Jacob; thou hast been weary of me, O Israel. Thou hast not 
brought me the small cattle of thy burnt offerings; neither hast 
thou honored me with thy sacrifices. I have not made thee to 
serve with meat offerings, nor wearied thee with frankincense. 
Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with money; neither hast 
thou filled me with the fat of thy sacrifices. But thou hast made 
me to serve with thy sins; thou hast wearied me with thine iniqui- 
ties.” The meaning of this passage cannot be, as has been some- 
times represented, that no offerings were brought because they were 
providentially hindered from doing so, since the temple was de- 
stroyed, its services were suspended, and the people were in exile. 
This would not prevent them from calling upon God, which they 
are here reproved for not doing. Nor could they have been cen- 
sured for not bringing sacrifices, when it was out of their power to 
do it. The implication of the passage is that they might have 
offered sacrifices to the Lord if they would, and that the only hin- 
drance lay in their being weary of him and their indisposition to 
his service, in consequence of which they either made their offer- 
ings to other deities or presented them in such an unacceptable 
manner that he did not regard them as offered to himself. It is 
further intimated that this is a charge which they could not deny. 
If they could say anything in exculpation of themselves, they are 
bidden todo so. “Put me in remembrance; let us plead together ; 
put forth thy cause that thou mayest be justified.” And the Lord 
further declares his purpose to punish them for their sin, implying 
that the punishment had not yet been inflicted. “Therefore, I will 
profane the princes of the sanctuary, and I will make Jacob a curse 
and Israel a reviling.” It is necessary to change the vowels of the 
text to make this read as though it referred to what had already 
taken place, as in the Authorized Version, “I have profaned .... 
and have given.” 

Again, in lxvi. 1-3, sentence is passed on those who place their 
dependence upon the material temple and the outward ceremonial. 
“The heaven is my throne and the earth is my footstool; what 
manner of house will ye build unto me? and what place shall be 
my rest? .... He that killeth an ox is as he that slayeth a man; 
he that sacrificeth a lamb, as he that breaketh a dog’s neck; he 
that offereth an oblation as he that offereth swine’s blood; he that 
burneth frankincense, as he that blesseth an idol.” No house that 
man can build and no sacrifices that man can offer are worthy of 
God’s acceptance, or are other than abominable in his sight when 
presented as meriting his favor. The prophet is not here combat- 
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ing a hypothetical case or dealing with the general truth of the 
worthlessness of sacrifices at a time when it was impossible to offer 
them, but is denouncing an actual class of transgressors, whose pun- 
ishment still lies in the future, as is shown by what immediately 
follows: “ Yea, they have chosen their own ways, and their soul de- 
lighteth in their abominations; I also will choose their delusions 
and will bring their fears upon them.” 

The existence of the temple is not only presupposed in the pas- 
sages already cited, but in others as well. Thus, in ]xvi. 6, a retri- 
bution inflicted by the Lord dwelling in Jerusalem and in the 
temple is thus described: “A voice of tumult from the city, a voice 
from the temple, a voice of Jehovah that rendereth recompense to 
his enemies.” And the regular observance of the temple ritual is 
implied in Ixvi. 20: “They shall bring all your brethren out of all 
the nations for an offering unto Jehovah . . . . to my holy moun- 
tain Jerusalem ... . as the children of Israel bring” (the verb is 
a frequentative future, habitually bring) “their offering in a clean 
vessel into the house of Jehovah.” 

So again, Ixv. 11: “Ye that forsake Jehovah, that forget my 
holy mountain, that prepare a table for Fortune and that fill up 
mingled wine unto Destiny; I will destine you to the sword, and 
ye shall all bow down to the slaughter.” Here the people are re- 
proached for forsaking the worship of the temple and the penalty 
for their transgression lies in the future. The temple was, there- 
fore, standing and the exile had not yet begun. 

The people are still further charged with seeking the aid of 
foreign monarchs, instead of putting their trust in God alone; the 
very charge which Isaiah brought against Ahaz, and which he 
again brought against the people in the time of Hezekiah, when 
they were bent upon concluding an alliance with Egypt. Thus 
(Ivii. 9, 11): “Thou wentest to the king with ointment and didst 
increase thy perfumes, and didst send thine ambassadors far off 

. and of whom hast thou been afraid and in fear that thou liest 
and hast not remembered me?” Hosea describes like embassies 
from the Ten Tribes in similar terms (xii. 1): “' They make a cove- 
nant with Assyria and oil is carried into Egypt.” Such negotia- 
tions necessarily imply the continued existence of the kingdom of 
Judah and would be impossible in the exile. And that it was still 
the period of God’s forbearance, and his judgment had not yet come 
upon them, is implied in the words that immediately follow the 
passage cited (Ivii. 11): “Have not I held my peace even of long 
time, and thou fearest me not?” 

That the judgment threatened had not yet been inflicted, but 
was impending and future, is also implied (lvi. 9-lvii. 2) in the sum- 
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mons to their foreign foes under the emblem of wild beasts to de- 
vour the helpless flock, whose watchmen are blind, whose watch- 
dogs are dumb and cannot bark, and whose senseless shepherds are 
intent only upon gain and pleasure, while the righteous perish and 
merciful men are taken away, entering into peace and resting in 
their beds, none considering that the righteous is taken away from 
the evil to come. 

The repeated mention of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah (xl. 
2,9), and the glad announcements made to them seem more natu- 
rally to suggest the cities themselves than their ruined walls or 
their inhabitants in exile. That Lebanon should be chosen by way 
of illustration when a mountain is spoken of (xl. 16), seems to point 
to a writer in Palestine; and Hephzi-bah, the name of Hezekiah’s 
queen (2 Kgs. xxi. 1), applied to Jerusalem (Isa. lxii. 4), seems to 
point to a writer of the time of Isaiah. 

These evident points of connection with Palestine and preéxilic 
times led Ewald to suppose that certain paragraphs written before 
the exile had been interpolated in these chapters. The manifest 
unity of the entire section, however, confessed by the great body of 
interpreters, makes any assumption of interpolation untenable, and 
compels those who maintain its origin in the exile either to force a 
meaning upon these passages foreign to their true intent or to sup- 
pose with Dr. Driver (Isaiah, His Life and Times, p. 188) that the 
prophet “borrows passages written originally in the age of Jere- 
miah and applies them to the generation of the exiles.” Cheyne 
goes farther (ii, p. 230) and suggests “the possibility that the author 
of chap. xl-lxvi not only put old ideas and phrases into a new 
setting, but also incorporated the substance of connected discourses 
of that great prophet, of whose style we are so often reminded in 
these chapters—Isaiah.” That is to say, we have here the sub- 
stance of Isaiah’s discourses wrought over by a later hand. Cheyne 
needs to take but one short step further in the same direction to 
bring him to the true ground. 

Dr. Driver argues that “the unity of the prophet’s work requires 
it to be accommodated ” “to the situation of the exiles.” The sins 
here charged “might form to Isaiah, as they formed to Jeremiah, 
the ground for an announcement of impending exile; they can 
in themselves have no bearing on the future of the exiles more 
than a century afterwards.” In opposition to this it must be said: 
(1) That this prophecy was not designed exclusively for the 
benefit of the exiles to the disregard of the prophet’s contem- 
poraries. (2) That, so far as we know, it had not been re- 
vealed to Isaiah, and he had no reason to expect, that the 
exile would not take place for more than a century. Assurance 
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had been given that the judgment would not be sent during the life 
of Hezekiah (xxxix. 8), to whom fifteen additional years were prom- 
ised after his sickness. This leaves no great chasm, in the prophet’s 
mind, between the men of his own generation and the exiles. 

The only way to unify this great prophecy, without putting force 
upon any of its constituents, is to admit that the prophet, while 
chiefly immersed in the thought of the fearful calamity which im- 
pended over Judah and Jerusalem and in that of the coming deliv- 
erance, nevertheless betrays from time to time the state of things 
existing around him. He speaks with a clear foresight of certain 
outstanding facts in the future, which are sharply delineated, but 
mostly he uses the language of figure and vague and general terms. 
He never depicts in any detail the situation or surroundings of the 
exiles. He mentions no locality or incident which associates him 
personally with the exile. But every now and then occur expres- 
sions which betray a Palestinian and preéxilic environment and show 
what the actual position of the writer was. 

4, There is another important series of passages which lead to 
the same conclusion. In numerous paragraphs, some of them of 
considerable length, the prophet combats the folly and absurdity of 
idolatry, showing the absolute impotence of idols which are manu- 
factured of ordinary materials and by common workmen, and can- 
not so much as stand or move without assistance, and cannot help 
or protect themselves, much less their worshipers (xl. 18-20, xli. 6, 
7, 23, 24, xlii. 8, 17, xliv. 9-20, xlv. 16, 20, xlvi. 1, 2, 5-7). 

One design of such passages doubtless is consolatory. What is 
the might of their idolatrous oppressors, whose idol gods can do 
them no good and their foes no harm, as opposed io Israel who, 
however weak in themselves, have the almighty Jehovah for their 
protector? But these passages are admonitory likewise (xlviii. 5), 
and intended to rebuke the idolatrous tendencies of the people and 
to lead them to abandon what was so senseless in itself and so dis- 
honoring and offensive to their own God, the Mighty One of Jacob, 
the Holy One of Israel. It is this polemic which leads to the intro- 
duction of those frequently recurring phrases, ‘‘I am Jehovah and 
there is none else, the first and the last; I will not give my glory to 
another,” etc., and of the numerous epithets attached to the name of 
God, viz., the everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, the Redeemer, etc. 

In other passages the idolatry prevalent among the people is more 
directly described, which they practiced upon high and lofty moun- 
tains and under every green tree, sacrificing children in the valleys 
under the clefts of the rocks (lvii. 5-7); sacrificing in gardens and 
burning incense upon bricks, sitting among the graves, lodging in 
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caves, eating swine’s flesh and broth of abominable things (Ixv. 3, 
4, xvi. 17), perpetuating thus the iniquities of their fathers (Ixv. 7). 
There is plain reference here to the Moloch abomination practiced 
in the valley of Hinnom and to places frequented for idolatrous pur- 

‘ poses in the land of Canaan and to rites introduced from Egypt. 
All this, it is well known, existed before the exile, when both his- 
torians and prophets bear testimony to the strange fascination by 
which Israel was perpetually inclined to borrow the practices of 
the pagan nations around them. But the uniform testimony of 
exilic and postexilic writers is that this spell was broken by the 
exile. Of the continuance of these practices by the exiles there is 
no proof whatever. Those who allege that idolatry flourished in 
the exile in the manner described in these passages, have no au- 
thority for their statement but that which they derive from these 
very passages which are in question. 

5. Yet another series‘of passages, stil] more decisive of the pre- 
éxilic origin of these chapters than any yet adduced, argues the ex- 
clusive deity of Jehovah as opposed to all idol gods from his omni- 
science in predicting these events and his omnipotence in bringing 
them to pass. The stress which the prophet lays upon this argu- 
ment is evident from the frequency and the emphasis with which 
he recurs to it. The nations are formally summoned to a majestic 
trial, in which the respective claims of Jehovah and of the idols to 
godhead are to be decided (xli. 1, 21-29). The idolaters are bidden 
first to produce their cause and show forth their strong reasons. 
They are challenged to prove their divinity by making known the 
future. ‘Let them bring forth and declare unto us what shall hap- 
pen.” “Declare ye the former things, what they are,” ¢. e., your 
previous predictions, already uttered ; “that we may consider them 
and know the latter end of them.” We will examine into any 
prophecies, which they have ever made in the past, and note their 
issue, whether they were or were not fulfilled. “Or shew us things 
to come.” If they have never uttered any predictions in the past, 
let them predict the future now. “Declare the things that are to 
come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods: yea, do good, 
or do evil,” exert some power, do something, good or bad, “that we © 
may be dismayed and behold it together.” As they utterly fail to 
give any evidence whether of foreknowledge or of power, sentence 
is passed upon them accordingly. “Behold, ye are of nothing, and 
‘your work of nought; an abomination is he that chooseth you.” 

The idols have been tried and have been found wanting. Jehovah 
now brings forward His side in this great argument. He has raised 
up the Conqueror to overthrow Babylon and to deliver His people, 
agreeably to ancient predictions. “I have raised up one from the 
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north and he is come: from the rising of the sun one that calleth 
upon my name; and he shall come upon rulers” (the word is especi- 
ally used of Babylonish rulers) “as upon mortar and as the potter 
treadeth clay.” Now who, he asks with the confidence that there 
can be only one answer, who predicted this long before it took 
place? “ Who hath declared it from the beginning, that we may 
know? and beforetime, that we may say, He is righteous?” @.e., he 
has gained his case; the verdict must be rendered in his favor. The 
answer is self-evident, and no formal reply is needed any more than 
to the question (xl. 12), Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand? None but Jehovah has predicted this in advance. 
“Yea, there is none that declareth, yea, there is none that sheweth, 
yea, there is none that heareth your words. I am the first to say 
unto Zion, Behold, behold them, and to give to Jerusalem one that 
bringeth good tidings.” The idols are absolutely mute and can give 
no response, even when consulted on the subject. “ Behold, all of 
them, their works are vanity and nought: their molten images are 
wind and confusion.” 

Here is an explicit claim of having predicted the coming and the 
work of Cyrus long in advance. Jehovah predicted it and Jeho- 
vah brought it to pass in accordance with the prediction. The 
idol deities had not. foretold it nor uttered a word on the subject. 
Jehovah’s claim to be the one only true God is rested on this fact, 
while the idols are denounced as utter nothingness. Now, if the 
prophet by whom all this was spoken lived at the time that the 
critics indicate, near the close of the exile; if he merely announced 
what was already obvious to sagacious observers; if he did not 
speak of Cyrus until Cyrus had actually made his appearance; nor 
of his march upon Babylon, until his armies began to move in that 
direction; such language is altogether unaccountable. There is no 
escape from the conclusion that, even if the author of this prophecy - 
lived in the exile, he intended to make the impression that his pro- 
diction had been in existence long before, and he gave it out as an 
ancient prediction, such as the omniscient God, who knew the end 
from the beginning, alone could have uttered. And this involves 
not only a groundless charge of fraud and the assumption of an im- 
posture where detection was inevitable, but is, besides, fatal to the 
whole critical position. It is self-contradictory to say that a writer 
represents these events as taking place around him and that his his- 
torical position is to be determined accordingly, while, at the same 
time, he alleges the mention of them as evidence of divine pre- 
science. 

Dr. Driver affirms that the predictions here referred to are not 
those contained in the prophecy itself, but previous predictions 

16 
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already fulfilled, which are urged as a reason why the new an- 
nouncements now made of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus and 
the release of the Jews should be believed. Cyrus is alluded to as 
already stirred up when the prophecy opens. The prophet intro- 
duces Cyrus as known and only claims foreknowledge of what he 
will do. 

But this view is not consistent with the passage already consid- 
ered and less still with others that are yet to come before us. It is 
of the stirring up of Cyrus, as well as his trampling down the 
princes of Babylon, that the question is triumphantly asked, Who 
hath declared it from the beginning? ¢.e., from a very ancient time 
(cf. xl. 21, xli. 4, xlviii. 16). The appearance of Cyrus is always 
spoken of in the preterite for a very obvious reason. The argu- 
ment for the divine origin of these prophecies was not complete 
until Cyrus had actually appeared. While in his appeal to former 
prophecies Isaiah may include those previously delivered which 
had already been accomplished, his main concern is with those 
which he is now uttering. And he makes his confident appeal to 
those who shall witness their incipient fulfillment. When Cyrus 
had actually appeared, as here predicted, the prophecy was proved 
to be indeed from God, and no doubt could remain as to the fulfill- 
ment of the rest. 

As represented by the prophet, it was a contest between Jehovah 
and the gods of Babylon, just as the miracles of the days of Moses 
were the signs of the contest between Jehovah and the gods of 
Kgypt. The absolute superiority of Jehovah was to be demon- 
strated in the one case on the score of his omniscience, as in the 
other on the score of his omnipotence; in the one by prediction, as 
in the other by miracle; and we are entitled to expect as signal a 
manifestation of God’s greatness and glory, transcending all human 
possibilities, in the one as in the other. The attempt to pare it 
down until it is brought to the level of ordinary human experience 
takes all the meaning out of the prophet’s words. It must be some- 
thing signal, some very extraordinary manifestation of predictive 
power, which outranks what is found elsewhere in prophetic dis- 
closure, if it is to be worthy of the occasion on which it is intro- 
duced, and be such a manifestation of Jehovah’s omniscience as will 
fitly and convincingly exhibit it, as it professes to do, in its absolute 
superiority to all opposing claims. Again, xlii. 9: Behold the 
f{érmer things are come to pass, and new things do I declare; before 
they spring forth I tell you of them. The prophet’s announce- 
ments are made before there were any exterual indications of their 
occurrence. 

In xliii. 9--12 the prophet reverts to the same theme. Ile sends 
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out once more his universal challenge to all nations. Who among 
them can declare this and shew us former things? let them bring 
their witnesses that they may be justitied. Ye are my witnesses, 
saith Jehovah. I have declared, and I have saved and I have 
shewed, and there was no strange god among you. Therefore, ye 
are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and Iam God. The people knew 
and could testify that these predictions had been uttered under cir- 
cumstances which put their divinity beyond question. 

In xlv. 3, 4 stress is laid upon the fact that he called Cyrus by 
hisname: “That thou mayest know that I am Jehovah, who call 
thee by thy name. For Jacob, my servant’s sake, and Israel, my 
chosen, I have called thee by thy name. I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me.” What was there remarkable in 
Cyrus being called by his name? Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh- 
hophra are called by their names in prophecies by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. But if Cyrus was yet unheard of and unborn, it was in- 
deed a signal instance of prediction. Similar passages to those 
already cited are found in xlv. 21, xlvi. 9-11, xlviii. 5-7, 16, all 
dwelling upon the proof furnished by these remarkable predictions 
that Jehovah alone is God. 

6. The critical inference that the chapters now under considera- 
tion belong to the period of the exile labors under an additional 
difficulty. It is chargeable with the mistake of confusing the ideal 
with the actual present. The prophets not infrequently transport 
themselves into the midst of the scenes which they are describing, 
and speak of the future as though it were present or even past. 
Thus, in the burden upon Tyre, in chap. xxiii, the prophet speaks 
throughout as though Tyre had already been taken, and he looks 
forward from this ideal position over the seventy years of depres- 
sion and subsequent revival that are to follow. Commonly, such 
passages are brief, and the prophet soon returns again to his true 
position. The only thing peculiar about the chapters now under 
consideration is that the prophet maintains his ideal position in the 
exile through such long, continuous passages as he does. But there 
is in chap. xxiv—xxvii a similar example, in which the ideal posi- 
tion of the prophet differs from the actual throughout. 

In the chapters before us the prophet does not maintain the same 
ideal position without change. Commonly, he speaks as if from 
the midst of calamity and suffering and looks forward to the fall of 
Babylon and the deliverance of the exiles. But sometimes he 
speaks as though Babylon had already fallen and the period of full 
deliverance had already come. Thus, at the very outset (xl. 2): 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry upto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished; that her iniquity is pardoned; that she hath 
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received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins. So, in xlvi. 1, 
2, the gods of Babylon are spoken of as already captured and laden 
as beasts of burden for transportation at the will of the conqueror. 
And, li. 3: Jehovah hath comforted Zion; he hath comforted all 
her waste places and hath made her wilderness like Eden and her 
desert like the garden of Jehovah. In chap. liii he takes his posi- 
tion between the humiliation and the glory of the Messiah; the 
former is described as past; the latter as future. And we have 
already seen that in other passages his true historical position be- 
trays itself in his language. 

The prophet might very well take for granted the existence of 
the exile, which he had previously predicted, and which his contem- 
porary, Micah, iv. 10, had predicted likewise. And it would be 
contrary to the analogy of all his previous predictions if he had 
announced so great a calamity as the coming exile and foretold no 
deliverance from it. 


It is, of course, impossible to treat exhaustively so large a subject 
as the genuineness of chap. xl-Ixvi in the compass of a single 
article. We have not aimed to present it in all its aspects, nor 
to adduce all the arguments which can be urged. We_ have 
confined our remarks to the chief critical objection, to which 
all others are subordinate, viz., that these chapters throughout 


make the impression that they were written in the exile. It 
has been shown that this is by no means the case; that much 
which they contain is absolutely at variance with such a view, 
and that there is no view of the case with which all the parts 
can be made to harmonize but that which a steadfast tradition, 
sanctioned by the inspired writers of the New Testament, has 
assigned to them, viz., that the author of these chapters is no 
nameless prophet of the exile, is no deutero-Isaiah, but is Isaiah 
the son of Amoz. 

It has not been possible, in the narrow space at our command, to 
enter upon the question of the diction of these chapters. The critics 
are accustomed to parade long lists of words and phrases occurring 
in the acknowledged writings of Isaiah which are not to be found 
in chap. xl-lxvi, or occurring in chap. xl-lxvi which are not found 
in what they are pleased to consider his genuine prophecies. They 
employ a like method in the dissection of the Pentateuch, and we 
are treated to lists of expressions peculiar to P and J and E and all 
the rest. Upon those who have not given special attention to the sub- 
ject such lists may naturally make a profound impression, and they 
may be thought to supply a really convincing argument of diversity 
of authorship. But in truth nothing can be more fallacious. The 
absolute futility of such a style of reasoning is well illustrated by 
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Dr. Stanley Leathes,* who shows that there is ten times the reason 
on the ground of diversity of diction for assuming a deutero-Milton 
or a deutero-Tennyson that there is for imagining a deutero-Isaiah. 


PRINCETON. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


* The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (Boyle Lectures for 1868), pp. 
282, 283. Dr. Leathes says: 

“It may be interesting to observe from the following instances the possible 
diversity of language which may obtain in works known to be from the same 
author. 

‘*L’ Allegro is a poem of 152 lines; it contains about 450 words. I] Penseroso 
is a poem of 176 lines and contains about 578 words. Lycidas is a poem of 193 
lines, which are longer than those of either of the other two, most of them being 
heroics ; its words are about 725. 

“It is plain, therefore, that Milton must have used for I] Penseroso 128 words 
not in L’ Allegro, and for Lycidas 275 words not in L’ Allegro and 147 not in Il 
Penseroso. 

‘‘But what is much more remarkable is the fact that there are only about 125 
words common to L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; only about 135 common to 
Lycidas and L’Allegro; only about 140 common to Lycidas and Il Penseroso ; 
only about 61 common to all three. 

‘«That is, Milton must have used for I] Penseroso 450 words not in L’ Allegro, 
and for Lycidas 590 not in L’Allegro. He must have used for Lycidas some 
585 words not in I] Penseroso and more than 660 not occurring in both together. 

‘‘ Also, there must be in L’Allegro some 325 words not in Il Penseroso and 
315 not in Lycidas ; and there must be in Il Penseroso nearly 440 words not in 
Lycidas. 

‘* Again, Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters contains about 590 words; Gnone has 
about 720. Thus the latter must contain 130 words not in the former; buta 
comparison shows that there are only about 230 words common to the two 
poems. That is, there must be 490 words in Gnone which are not in the Lotos 
Eaters, and there must be in the Lotos Eaters about 360 words not occurring in 
(none. That is, the shorter poem has 360 words which the larger one does not 
contain.”’ 

The above extract is quoted by Dr. Edersheim in his Prophecy and History in 
relation to the Messiah (pp. 283, 284). 





II. 


APOSTOLIC ORIGIN OR SANCTION, THE ULTI- 
MATE TEST OF CANONICITY. 


HE validity of this test has of late been rudely challenged. 
Not only so, but some who would be prepared to admit its 
validity in a general way seem disposed to question its ex- 
clusive validity, and its practical applicability. It will be the spe- 
cific object of this paper to offer some remarks upon Apostolic 
Origin or Sanction as an exclusive test of Canonicity. The state- 
ment and exposition of our position is not only naturally the first, 
but, in some respects, it is also the most important part of our 
task. For if we can succeed in getting distinctly before the reader’s 
mind the position to be maintained, many of the objections urged 
against it will at once be seen to be imaginary. 

I. The first point claiming our attention in this discussion is the 
Nature and Origin of Canonicity. 

There are those who hold that the principle upon which the early 
Church determined the right of a book to a place in the Canon was 
fitness to edify. Of this fitness experience was the test, and the 
Church the judge. Without admitting the correctness of this 
statement we ask attention to what it involves. It implies that 
Canonicity, like the Presidency, with its accompanying authority, 
is conferred by suffrage. Hence those who hold this view will be 
found disposed to confound Canonicity with influence tending to 
edify, plus personal or ecclesiastical sanction. This leads them 
again to maintain that Canonicity is in some way or other corre- 
lated to the conviction that a certain writing does exert an edifying 
influence—so correlated that it cannot exist apart from such convic- 
tion. But, aware of the truth of the proverb, quot homines tot 
sententiz, those who hold this view frequently ground the convic- 
tion as to the edifying influence of the writing upon the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart, thus apparently hoping to secure 
unity’ for their Rule of Faith and Life. Here they seem to fancy 
that they have at last reached solid ground. We cannot stop to 
comment upon this theory. It looks like an attempt to introduce 
the favorite dogma of the American demagogue, viz., that all gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of the governed—into the sphere of 
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religion. And this calls to mind the words of the Psalmist: “He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” It seems to indicate that all attempts to get rid of a 
rational supernaturalism in religion are likely to end in embracing 
an irrational supernaturalism—the most serious feature of which is 
not its irrationality, but its tendency to beget agnosticism, and ulti- 
mately atheism. 

Now the view we are attempting to expound stands in marked 
contrast to all this. Instead of regarding Canonicity as an active 
influence proceeding from the possession by a writing of peculiar 
properties, or as a function exercised by these writings as the result 
of personal or ecclesiastical suffrage, or as a curious complex of all 
three, the influence, the conviction, and the function—we say, in- 
stead of looking upon Canonicity in any such light as this, it views 
it as a simple, original quality of certain writings, viz., authort- 
tativeness. It regards this quality as being as truly simple and 
original as is spirituality, or “edifyingness,” or any other. More- 
over, it is an inherent and permanent quality. It is not conferred 
by man; not even by the apostles. It is not conferred by any 
testimony which the Holy Spirit may bear to them. It is stamped 
upon them by God. It belongs to them by divine right, and not 
by mere suffrage. It does not wait upon conviction any more than 
does the right of Christ to reign. Christ was as truly King when 
he hung upon the cross, crowned only with thorns, as He is to-day 
seated at the right hand of His Father, or as He will be in the day 
when to Him every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess 
that He is Lord to the glory of God the Father. So the Scriptures 
are a Rule, and their authoritativeness remains, despite all the com- 
motions of the passion-swept sea of opinion. They are as truly a 
Rule for those who reject them as for those who accept them. 

This point, obvious as it will appear to many, is nevertheless of 
prime importance. In proportion as we grasp it firmly will we be 
in a position to apprehend the real issue joined when the question 
of the test of the Canonicity of a writing is raised. The question 
is not, How may the conviction of Canonicity be produced? Nor, 
What is necessary to give practical efficiency to the Canon? Nor, 
What is the essence of Canonicity? But the question is simply 
and solely, What conditions must hold in regard to a writing to 
ground not the conviction that it possesses this quality, but the pos- 
session of it. The answer is: In order to the possession of this 
quality a writing must have proceeded from some authorized expo- 
nent of the divine authority, and expounder of the divine will. 
This must be so: (1) because nothing can be a Rule that is not an 
expression of the divine will;. otherwise our faith would “stand 
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in the wisdom of man;” and (2) because, if even the divine will 
is to be expressed through a human writing, there must be a human 
author. Hence, the ultimate and only valid test of the possession 
of such authority is the possession of such authorship. And, let it 
be carefully noted that this is true, however our conviction of the 
Canonicity of a writing may have been produced, whether by the 
direct testimony of the Holy Spirit or otherwise. For it is mani- 
fest that the testimony of the Holy Spirit is to the fact, merely to 
the fact, of the possession of authoritativeness by a writing. But 
we are seeking the ground upon which this fact itself rests. And 
there is but one ground upon which it can rest. For, if the ques- 
tion be asked, Why does the Holy Spirit bear this testimony? the 
only answer must be, Because this writing proceeded from an 
authorized exponent of the divine authority and expounder of the 
divine will. If not, let some one frame another answer. The case 
stands thus: for the validity of the claims of a writing to Canon- 
icity, the test is authorship; for the validity of the claim to be the 
author of such a writing, the test is miracles. The two are indis- 
solubly connected—yet each test is distinct. The validity of this 
test of Canonicity rests upon the legal maxim, facit per alium facit 
per se. Its exclusive validity, upon the impossibility of devising 
another that does not involve it and cannot be resolved into it. 

II. Resting upon these views as to the nature and origin of Canon- 
icity, the theory we are expounding maintains that apostolic origin 
or sanction is the exclusive test of the possession of this quality. 

Let us notice first the exact contents and limitations of this state- 
ment, and then the grounds for it. It is not maintained that all the 
writings of the apostles were characterized by Canonicity. Nor is 
it said that writings from no other source possess this quality. It 
is only said that the apostolic writings of apostles, or the writings of 
others which had received apostolic sanction, possessed it. We use 
the adjective “apostolic” in its strict technical sense, as expressing 
the official action of the apostles. The grounds for this position are 
two. 1. The apostles were the authorized exponents of the divine 
authority, and expounders of the divine will. 2. They were guoad 
the matter in hand, the only authorized exponents of the divine 
authority, and expounders of the divine will. 

Pardon us, if we rehearse as briefly as we can the proof of our 
first proposition. Much depends upon feeling the full force of all 
ihat it involves. The claim just made for the apostles then rests: 
1. Upon their official character and position. In estimating these 
we must remember, (a) that their number was limited ; (0) that they 
were appointed directly by Christ; (c) that their relations to the 
Church, their functions, and their authority were absolutely unique ; 
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(d) that they were without associates or successors. All of which 
needs no argument with Presbyterians. 2. The claim made for them 
is further established by the fact that they acted and spoke under 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, and in terms that would 
have been little short of blasphemy upon any other supposition than 
the justice of the claim we have made. What minister of to-day 
dare use language like that of Peter to Ananias, or of Paul to the 
Galatians, or of the Council of Jerusalem? It would not only imply 
intolerable arrogance, but would be impious in any other than a 
specially authorized agent of the Godhead. 3. The ultimate foun- 
dation of this claim is the miracles wrought by them. No man 
could have done their works except God were with him. This lan- 
guage may grieve the naturalism of the nineteenth century ; even 
so, it must grieve, so far as we are concerned, until it comes to a 
sounder mind. This much is certain, that here the apostles were 
content to rest their claims; and the theory which we seek to unfold 
is content to do the same. In a word, it seems as if Christ in reor- 
ganizing His Church under the New Dispensation appointed a com- 
mittee of her members, authorized them to act as His agents, vested 
them with His authority, and instructed them to draw up a consti- 
tution for His Church. This committee performed its work under 
the constant and immediate presidency of the Holy Ghost. Its de- 
liverances were ratified and authenticated to the Church by having 
attached to them the seal of the Godhead in the shape of miracles. 

Who will dare affirm that to prove that a writing was thus origi- 
nated and authenticated is not a valid test of its Canonicity ? 

It may be said that the validity of apostolic origin or sanction as 
a test of Canonicity is granted, but that its exclusive validity is chal- 
lenged. If so, it must be on the ground that there were other 
authorized exponents of the divine authority and expounders of the 
divine will. For as we have seen such authorship is a sine gua non 
to the Canonicity of a writing. But if there were such, who were 
they? When and where did they live? What evidence did they 
adduce in support of such high pretensions? Until these questions 
are satisfactorily answered our proposition that the apostles were 
the only authorized exponents of the divine authority and ex- 
pounders of the divine will stands. But it may be said that as a 
matter of fact the Holy Spirit testifies to the Canonicity of certain 
writings the apostolic origin or authorization of which cannot be 
established by satisfactory evidence. This statement contains an 
implication and raises a question, both of which merit careful con- 
sideration. The implication is that there is some sort of evidence, 
however unsatisfactory it may be esteemed, to connect every writing 
of either Testament having any claims to Canonicity with the apos- 
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tles either as its authors or endorsers. The question is, What kind 
and amount of evidence must be produced in such a case to be satis- 
factory to sound reason? Both of these points will receive our at- 
tention in due time. For the present it will be enough to ask, 
whether it is more probable that men coérdinate in authority and 
qualification with the apostles should have lived and died without 
leaving name, trace, or memorial behind, except an anonymous 
writing, or that the testimony of the Holy Spirit to the Canonicity 
of such writing which some saint of to-day supposes that he enjoys 
is a delusion? The fact is that we would feel little interest in or con- 
cern about this fanciful and mystic way of dealing with the question 
of Canonicity, were it not for the fact that its advocates ignore the 
palpable and vital distinction between the ground of the Canonicity 
of a writing and the ground of their conviction of its Canonicity. 
Let it once be admitted that the writing comes by its Canonicity, 
not by virtue of its supposed or real tendency to edify, nor by virtue 
of any personal or ecclesiastical suffrage, nor by virtue of any testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, real or supposed, but simply and solely 
from having proceeded from some authorized exponent of the divine 
authority and expounder of the divine will—we say let this once be 
admitted, and mystics and Christian irrationalists will either have to 
quit the camp or else confess that the authority of Scripture rests upon 
a rational, provable, historical basis which has miracles for its corner- 
stone. And when they come to this mind we suspect that they will 
find it easier to obtain such a basis in apostolic origin or sanction 
than anywhere else. But whatever course their “vagarious” minds 
may adopt, the vast majority of men will find no difficulty in adopt- 
ing the next fundamental position of our theory—which is that: 

III. A natural and proper way, if not, indeed, the shortest, surest, 
safest, most satisfactory way to beget a rational conviction of the 
Canonicity of a writing, is to adduce suitable historical evidence 
that it proceeded from or was sanctioned by the apostles as a Rule 
of Faith and Life. 

It will be important for the reader to note some things which 
are not said or implied in this proposition. 1. It is not said or 
implied that it is only by an examination of the historical evidences 
that a conviction, a legitimate, well-grounded conviction of the 
Canonicity of a writing can be profuced. It is simply asserted 
thaysuch an examination is a natural and proper way of arriving 
at such a conviction. That it may be and often is otherwise pro- 
duced is granted. For as has been shown, while the basis of our 
conviction of the Canonicity of a writing may vary, the basis of its 
Canonicity is invariable, and is invariably apostolic origin or sanc- 
tion. Competent testimony may ground my conviction of the 
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Canonicity of a writing, but such testimony presupposes the fact 
of Canonicity, which fact must therefore rest upon its own proper 
ground. 2. It is not said or implied that the conviction of Canonic- 
ity produced by an examination of the historical evidences will be 
practically operative and productive of ethical and spiritual re- 
sults. This may or may not be the case. Conduct does not always 
follow convictions. 3. It is not said or implied that a conviction 
of Canonicity thus originated may not be otherwise confirmed and 
strengthened, and endued with power to bend the will and deter- 
mine the conduct. All this is freely admitted and wholly irrele- 
vant. For, as we have seen, Canonicity does not wait upon conduct 
any more than it does upon conviction. The authority of a Rule 
is one thing, the recognition of that authority is another, and actual 
obedience to it is stilla third. And it is simply preposterous to 
make the first depend upon either of the last two. 4. It deserves 
to be noticed, also, that the expression historical evidence, as used in 
this proposition, has a definite, well-defined meaning. It does not 
mean a consensus of ecclesiastical opinions, “testimonies” or de- 
cisions, whether these were given privately or publicly, individually 
or collectively, personally or officially. By evidence is meant 
evidence proper, as distinguished from opinions or declarations 
from whatever source proceeding, or by whatever authority backed. 
It is used as it would be in a court of justice. 

IV. It will be proper to observe that this mode of establishing 
Canonicity has the following considerations to commend it, viz. : 

1, It is the natural method. It would be used to establish 
the Canonicity of any other written rule, as, for instance, that of 
the Rule under which the Order of Jesuits lives to-day. Let us 
suppose a question springing up in that Order as to its Rule—how 
would it probably be settled? Would it not be by tracing the 
present Rule back, by a chain of historical evidence, to the founder 
of the Order? ‘True, a novice might and probably would accept it 
merely upon the testimony of his superiors. But it is very evident 
that its authoritativeness would in no proper sense be derived from 
their testimony or be dependent upon it. It is evident, further, that 
such testimony upon their part would imply that they had evidence 
that it proceeded from the founder of the Order. In other words, 
there must sooner or later be a recourse to the historical evidence. 
Such evidence must furnish the basis for all reliable testimony. 

The same is true of the Scriptures. Men may, and many do 
accept these as an authoritative Rule upon the testimony of parti- 
cular Churches, or even it may be upon that of individuals. But 
this testimony itself, if it is worth anything, presupposes the exist- 
ence of historical evidence connecting these writings with the 
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“ Apostles and Prophets” upon whom the Church is built. How 
can any individual or Church testify that certain writings were de- 
signed by Christ to be a Rule for His Church, unless such writings, 
which are human productions, can be connected with human agents 
authorized to represent Christ and frame such a Rule? If it be 
said that the testimony of the individual is based upon the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, many legitimate questions arise. But we 
repress them, and content ourselves with remarking, with all rev- 
erence, that the testimony of the Holy Spirit, no less than that of 
a Church, or of an individual, rests upon historical evidence. For 
the Rule is a human writing. It must, therefore, have had a 
human author. And if there is no evidence to show that it pro- 
ceeded from one authorized to give a Rule, there is and can be no 
ground upon which any being can testify that it isa Rule. Granted 
that the Holy Spirit may have evidence of authorship that is not 
accessible to us, this does not invalidate the reasonableness, but 
rather the practicability of our method. This, however, is a matter 
for separate consideration. 

2. It is the method suggested, if not appointed, in the Scriptures 
themselves. Paul evidently assumes in Gal. vi. 16 that evidence of 
apostolic authorship establishes Canonicity. In 2 Thess. iii. 17 
he seems to assume that nothing else will establish it. In Gala- 
tians, he says, “as many as walk by this rule (<¢ xavévx) peace upon 
them and mercy.” But the Canonical character of the epistle has 
nothing upon which to base itself except its apostolic authorship. 
In 2 Thessalonians his language is, “The salutation of me Paul 
with mine own hand, which is the sign in every epistle.’ This 
implies that Paul recognized the fact that the Churches must 
be able to connect his writings with himself in order that those 
writings might come to them with the authority of a Rule. No- 
where does he appeal to any inward testimony of the Spirit either 
as the ground, or the evidence of the authority of his letters. But 
to his apostolic office as the former, and to his apostolic signature 
as the latter—the office of the signature being to certify authorship. 
This seems to be the significance of the fact that it was the custom 
of both apostles and prophets to preface their writings with their 
names and official titles. Nor is the force of this Scriptural argu- 
ment impaired by the presence of anonymous writings in Scripture. 
It still remains true that the Scripture, where it does speak, en- 
‘dorses our method. It contains no hint even of any other. 

3. It was the method adopted by the early Church in forming the 
Canon as we now have it. The writer is aware that there are au- 
thorities in abundance who affirm the contrary. If he sets aside 
their affirmations, it is not because he respects their opinions less, 
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but their facts more. What are the facts then? Briefly these. 
There is no book in our New Testament to-day which has not 
from the earliest times rightly or wrongly been connected with 
an apostle, either as its author or sponsor. Lvery book coming 
down from the first century which can make out a reasonable, or 
some would say a plausible, or even passable claim to apostolic 
origin or sanction, is to-day in our New Testament. Many books 
besides those actually in the Canon sought a place in it and were 
refused. The New Testament we have to-day represents the mature 
judgment of the early Church as to what books are entitled to be 
regarded as the Church’s Rule of Faith and Life. The result above 
described was reached either under the operation of design or of 
chance. If reached under the operation of design, our position is 
established. If reached under that of chance, the result borders on 
the miraculous. 

It may be said that our statement is not correct, if by “early 
Church” is meant the Church of the second century. It is some- 
times alleged that during that century, and possibly the early part 
of the third century, books such as the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
like, were admitted to the Canon. We have never seen reason to 
believe the correctness of this allegation. Surely, those are easily 
convinced who accept it merely because books like the Shepherd 
of Hermas were sometimes read in the churches, or referred to in 
glowing rhetorical language, or even bound in the same volume 
with books now regarded as Canonical. But at present we do not 
care even to challenge its accuracy. We wish to note a single 
fact and to raise two questions. The fact is, that this book, 
and others alleged to have once had a place in the Canon were sub- 
sequently ejected. And so our statement that the New Testament 
of to-day represents the mature judgment of the early Church as to 
what books are entitled to a place in the Canon is simply confirmed 
by the objection. There may have been a time when the Church 
was like a bird circling in the air before taking its course, but 
when she took her course she left behind her all books which could 
not furnish evidence, either real or feigned, of an apostolic source 
or sanction. The questions we would raise are: (1) If books like 
the Shepherd of Hermas were admitted, as is asserted, to a place in 
the Canon—Why were they admitted? (2) Why were they subse- 
quently ejected? These, rather than their alleged admission, touch 
our present contention at its centre. Dr. 5S. Davidson may answer 
our first question. He is writing of the Church of the second cen- 
tury, and says: “The exact principle that guided the formation of 
the Canon in the earliest centuries cannot be discovered. Definite 
grounds for the reception or rejection of books were not very clearly 
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apprehended. The choice was determined by considerations, of which 
apostolic origin was chief” [italics ours], “though this itself was in- 
sufficiently attested, for, if it be asked whether all the New Testa- 
ment books proceeded from the authors whose names they bear, 
criticism cannot answer in the affirmative.” But for the fact that 
Dr. Davidson belongs to that school of writers who profess to be ele- 
vated far above the fogs and miasmas of theological party prejudice, 
we would be disposed to say that this passage reveals his bias suffi- 
ciently to render him an unimpeachable witness for us. That he is 
competent to speak to the matter in hand will scarcely be questioned. 
That he is unprejudiced, at least in our favor, is also manifest. If 
we were to venture to criticise his statement at all, it would be on 
the score of a certain ambiguity and indefiniteness which attaches 
to it. He says: “The choice was determined by considerations of 
which apostolic origin was the chief.” This may mean that in 
the case of every writing claiming a place in the Canon, the test 
was apostolic origin plus other considerations, If so, then oyr 
case is abundantly made out. It may mean, however, that apos- 
tolic origin was the test ordinarily applied, though, in the case of 
some writings, other tests were applied. It is greatly to be regretted 
that he has not informed us what those other tests were. It might 
have transpired after all (who can tell?) that they involved apos- 
tolic origin or sanction. If any one can show that any writing has 
been received as Canonical by any Church of any century, except 
under the impression that such writing uttered, or else echoed an 
apostle’s voice, we will abandon our position. We say “or else 
echoed it” intentionally. For granted that such writings as the 
Shepherd of Hermas were recognized as neither produced, nor 
specifically sanctioned by the apostles, still, if they were given a 
place in the Canon, it was, doubtless, because they were regarded as 
reflecting apostolic sentiments, either as set forth in apostolic 
writings, or as handed down by tradition. If so, then apostolic 
sanction was still the test. Why, even the Church of Rome, with 
all her lofty pretensions, does not venture to claim a place for the 
Apocrypha in the Old Testament, except upon the ground that 
they were approved by Christ and His apostles. 

But it is time to turn to our second question, and inquire why 
books like the Shepherd of Hermas were ejected from the place 
they are alleged once to have had in the Canon. The fact is that 
they are out. No one can deny this. Why did they go? Was 
it because the Church came to recognize clearly the difference in 
authoritativeness between an apostle’s voice, and all mere echoes 
of such a voice? Or will some say that it was due to the develop- 
ment of a healthier spiritual taste, which discarded them as unsuited 
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to edify? This explanation, even if it were satisfactory, would 
involve something very singular. It implies that a highly devel- 
oped spiritual taste can find edification only in writings which 
claim for themselves official connection with the apostles. What 
there is to edify in such a claim, apart from their contents, is hard 
to see, especially when “ Modern Criticism ” assures us that in many 
cases the claim is not well founded. But the explanation is not 
satisfactory, for it rests upon an utterly false assumption, viz., that 
only writings issued or sanctioned by apostles were found edifying 
by the early Church. The New Testament writings are not to-day, 
and never have been, the only ones that have ministered to the 
Church’s edification. A juster explanation is that at a very early 
day the Church came fully to appreciate the fact that it is only 
writings proceeding from or sanctioned by the apostles that can be 
regarded as a norm of what constitutes edification, and what will 
minister to edification. 

4. It is a method which secures to reason its rights in the matter 
of religion, and so provides religion with a safeguard against the en- 
croachments of fanaticism. It invites reason to examine into the 
origin of the writings which are to become its Rule of Faith and 
Life. It offers a test that is intelligible, one that would be applied 
to other writings making similar claims in other spheres, one that 
leaves no room for hocus-pocus, nor for the play of a heated ima- 
gination. It assumes that if Christianity has a historic foundation, 
and miracles are a historical reality, this can be proved. It recog- 
nizes the fact that it is the proper province of reason to conduct 
this examination, and that it is to be conducted upon the same 
principles that govern the investigation of other historical questions. 
And so it secures to reason those inalienable rights of which the 
Christian irrationalist seeks to rob it in the interest of a so-called 
rationalism. Not only so, but it provides religion with a safe- 
guard against all such caricatures of fanaticism as Swedenborgianism, 
Mormonism, and the like, with their “inner voices,” “inner lights,” 
and what not devices to seduce men into atheism. It declines to have 
religion reduced to a matter of constitutional temperament, to an 
emotion, to a shifting subjective impression, or to any other such vain 
figment as would breed fanaticism as certainly as stagnant water 
breeds malaria. It honors the religious sensibilities, but remembers 
that in fallen and even in partially sanctified man they are liable 
to awful aberrations. It therefore refuses to recognize them as a 
norm. It claims that instead of themselves being a norm, they 
need one furnished by competent external authority, and based 
upon satisfactory historical evidence. 

5. It is a method which brings the unregenerate man into rational 
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relation to the authority of Scripture, and leaves him without excuse 
tf he refuses to submit to this authority. If the Scriptures are a rule 
in virtue of their origin, then they are such to all to whom they 
come. They will be such regardless of the subjective spiritual con- 
dition and regardless of the attitude which those to whom they 
come may assume towards them, They will be as truly a rule to 
the unregenerate man as to the regenerate, to the infidel as to the 
believer. In a word, they will, from their very nature, be an ex- 
pression of the will of God, and that will, when expressed, is always 
authoritative. Those who fail to‘recognize or respect it will be 
without excuse. For its claims rest upon a kind of evidence that the 
unaided unregenerate reason is competent to handle and accustomed 
in all other cases to respect, viz., historical and moral evidence. 

6. It is a method, the correctness of which is practically and most 
strikingly confirmed by the testimony of those who reject and denounce 
tt. There are those who claim to have enjoyed some special, mys- 
terious, inexplicable testimony of the Holy Spirit to the Canonicity 
of certain writings. We are happy to say that, widely as we are 
compelled to differ from this class of writers in many points, we see 
no reason to question the fact that many of them give evidence of 
being renewed and spiritually enlightened men. Now we esteem it 
no little confirmation of our method that the books which they 
accept as a rule upon the alleged testimony of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, are the very books which, from time immemorial, 
have been supposed to have been produced or sanctioned by the 
apostles. It is, to say the least, singular that the Holy Spirit should 
witness to the Canonicity of those books and only those for which 
such claim has so long been made. One thing is certain, namely, 
if the testimony of the Holy Spirit in their hearts is a reality, and 
we see no reason to doubt this, though much to question the mys- 
terious mode in which it is said to be delivered—if, we say, this tes- 
timony is a reality, then it follows, notwithstanding all that “ Modern 
Criticism” may say to the contrary, that these writings must have 
proceeded from or been sanctioned by the apostles, for this, as we 
have seen, is the ultimate test of Canonicity in the case of any 
writing. Ifso, we leave these brethren to reconcile their critical 
theories and the direct testimony of the Holy Spirit as best they 
can. For ourselves, we do not hesitate to accept the testimony 
which, they say, the Holy Spirit bears in their hearts, as against 

the so-called assured results of “Modern Criticism.” We add 
merely, that if these books did proceed from the apostles, as the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit implies, then there ought to be pro- 
ducible historical evidence to connect them with the apostles. For, 
in the absence of the actual production of such evidence, many 
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will be disposed to recall the maxim, “ De non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem ratio,” and the inevitable conclusion will be that 
this alleged testimony of the Holy Spirit is a delusion and Chris- 
tianity a humbug. 

We have given this detailed exposition of the theory: 1. Be- 
cause we are persuaded that the opposition to it which seems to 
have arisen in the minds of some, is due, (a) either to overlooking 
the nature and origin of Canonicity, or (6) to a failure to distin- 
guish between the ground of the Canonicity of a writing and the 
ground of a conviction of its Canonicity—the former being but one 
and always the same, the latter variable. 2. Because we are per- 
suaded of the vital importance of maintaining not only the pro- 
priety, but the possibility, of connecting every book claiming a 
place in the Canon with the apostles by a chain of historical evi- 
dence. For granted that the testimony of the Holy Spirit furnishes 
a legitimate ground for a conviction of the Canonicity of a writing, 
it does so either because such testimony confers Canonicity, or 
simply because it at/ests the possession of it. To assert the former 
is an abuse of language and a misconception of the nature and 
origin of Canonicity. But if the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
merely attests the possession of Canonicity, this implies that the 
Holy Spirit has knowledge upon which to ground His testimony. 
The only fact that will ground such testimony is the fact of apos- 
tolic origin or sanction. To admit the existence of the fact, but 
affirm the impossibility of adducing historical evidence of it, is to 
imperil the historical basis upon which Christianity has been sup- 
posed to rest. 8. Because we desire to lay all possible emphasis 
upon the fact that the basis for a claim to Canonicity is simply and 
solely apostolic origin or sanction—this and nothing less, this and 
nothing more. It isa mistake to regard the internal evidence or 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit as furnishing either in whole or in 
part the basis for such aclaim. They may furnish evidence of it, 
but never a basis. To expect to support such a claim by such 
means is like expecting to support a brick wall by buttresses, when 
neither wall nor buttress has any foundation. This is evident 
from simply asking the question, Internal evidence of what? testi- 
mony to what? The only possible answer is, Evidence of the fact 
of Canonicity ; testimony to the fact of Canonicity. But if this 
be a fact, it ts such antecedent to the production of the evidence, and 
hence must rest upon its own independent base. 


Cotumsr, 8. C. W. M. McPHEETERS. 





IV. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
> 


OLUMBUS is one of the few men who have profoundly changed 
the course of history. He occupies a unique and commanding 
position, seeming to stand out of contemporary history, and to be a 
force separate and apart. He is the gateway to the New World. 
His career made a new civilization possible. His achievement 
conditions the expansion and development of human liberty. His 
position is simple but certain. His figure is as constant and as in- 
exorable as the ice floes which girdle and guard the pole are to us, 
or as the sea of darkness which he spanned was to his predecessors, 
He inserted a known quantity into the hitherto unsolvable problem 
of geography, and not only rendered it solvable, but afforded a key 
to a vast number of problems dependent upon it, problems not 
merely geographical, but economical, sociological and governmental 
as well. 
Yet in all this there mingles an element of error. Great events 
do not come unanticipated and unheralded. 


‘*Wass Gott thut, das ist wohl gethan,’’ 


sang Luther, knowing well that God hath foreordained from the 
foundation of the world whatsoever cometh to pass. “In the full- 
ness of time” God does all things in His benign philosophy. In the 
fullness of time man was set in the midst of his creation; in the full- 
ness of time Christ came; in the fullness of time God opened the 
portals of the west. 

If the Welsh were driven on our shores under Madoc, if the 
Norsemen came and sought to found here “ Vinland, the good,” 
they did not light upon the fullness of time. God had no splendid 

urpose for the Welsh; the Northland force was needed to make 
bold the hearts of England, France and Italy, to unify the world 
with fellow-service in the Orient, to break the bonds of feudalism, 
and to wing the sandals of liberty. As Isaac Newton sat watching 
the apple fall in his garden, he was but resting from the labor of 
gathering into his mind the labors of men who had in this or that 
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anticipated his discovery of the law of gravitation. In all scientific 
advance many gather facts. One comes at length and in a far- 
reaching synthesis arranges the facts of many predecessors around 
some central truth and rises to some great principle. So generaliza- 
tions follow generalizations, and the field of truth expands in ever- 
widening circles from the central fact of God’s establishment. 
Columbus is not like Melchisedec. He had antecedents—ante- 
cedents many and obvious. The highest tribute we can pay him 
is to say that he fixed upon one of the world’s great problems, 
studied it in all its relations, embraced clear and definite views 
upon it, and staked his all upon the issue; and that not in a spirit 
of mere adventure, but of dedication to a noble purpose. He gave 
to a speculative question reality, and thereby gave a hemisphere to 
Christendom. 

But like the girl who admitted the Gauls to the Capitol at Rome 
in return for “what they wore on their left arms,” Columbus was 
overwhelmed by the reward which he demanded for his services. 
Without natural ability to command, and without experience, he 
demanded and obtained a fatal authority. 


ai. 
The career of Columbus lies in the middle tract of that period 


which we call the Renaissance—the Renaissance, rather than the 
“revival of learning,” for the movement was far wider in its scope 
than the mere revival of learning, embracing that revival and in- 
cluding revival in many other departments as well. It is almost 
impossible upon any canvas, however large, to give an account of 
this great movement which shall at once be accurate and adequate. 
As Mr. Symonds insists, the Renaissance was an intellectual move- 
ment, but the intellectual stimulus was applied to every department 
of human life, and every domain of thought and of action was 
revolutionized by it. Unless we appreciate this fact, unless we 
grasp it in its entirety, the career of every conspicuous character in 
European history between 1300 and 1600 contains an element 
which is practically unaccountable. So subtle is the influence, so 
subjective its activity, that it seems to be of a chemic nature. It 
does not act upon men according to the principles of dynamics, as 
do modern social influences, but seems to enter into the composition 
of their nature and, by some indescribable reaction, to change their 
nature and to modify their powers and capacities. Beginning as a 
political force, it changed the whole political organization of 
Europe; it substituted natural for inherited nobility, and national 
life for feudalism ; it revived the principles of republican govern- 
ment even while it restored the conception of kingship; it reéstab- 
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lished the long-lapsed powers of judicial and parliamentary bodies; 
it brought to life again a true conception of law and restored the 
body of Roman jurisprudence. But in its essential spirit of para- 
dox it achieved many of these splendid reforms by the most brutal 
instruments. Beginning with the career of Ezzelino da Romano. 
and running through the careers of the Sforzi, Malatesti, Estensi, 

Borgias and their kind, all black with the most debased debauchery, 
crimson with the most horrid murders, but brilliant with the most 
splendid capacities of mind and body, there is the same capacity for 
government, the same marvelous achievement, and the same mark 
of depraved mortality. Following upon these revolutions in gov- 
ernmental affairs came that splendid quickened life in literary fields, 
which we call the revival of learning. If it touched Dante at all, 
it was but asa prophetic instinct. Petrarch is its great proponent. 
Flowing from the recovered knowledge of antiquity, not only new 
learning, but new literatures came into being. Humanism was 
crowned with the tiara in the person of Nicholas V in 1447 (pos- 
sibly the very year of Columbus’ birth), and gathered around the 
unique personality of the magnificent Lorenzo in Florence during 
the next half century. Literature and letters, with that differentia- 
tion which biologists insist upon as an important characteristic of 
evolution, divided into many branches. In philosophy it forsook 
the barren and casuistical discussions of the Middle Ages and 
brought forth as its crowning work the Reformation. In science it 
was the foster mother of the new anatomy of Vesalius, the new 
theory of the circulation of the blood of Harvey, the new chem- 
istry of Paracelsus, and the physical systems of Copernicus and 
Galileo. While in the domain of art, with singular skill in syn- 
thesis, it produced such men as Leonardo da Vinci, over whom, 
like the seven islands of Greece in their competition for the honor 
of Homer's birthplace, Geometry, Engineering, Architecture and 
Painting competed for the right to call him its child; and Michael 
Angelo, whom Poetry, Painting, Sculpture and Architecture have 
crowned with fourfold honors; and Benvenuto Celini, whose match- 
less autobiography will keep alive the memory of his goldsmith 
work should the cupidity of man leave no memorial of his workman- 
ship; and the faultless Andrea, and the more perfect Raphael, in 
whom intensity takes the place of breadth. All of these are children 
»f*the Renaissance, and not less, were the creators of modern geog- 
raphy. It is remarkable that once more, after her once splendid em- 
pire of the arm had fallen into ruin, Italy should rear her head and 
again become, by the potency of her brain, the mistress of the world. 
Her influence spread slowly outward till it embraced every country 
in Christendom, so that even Shakespeare, on the threshold of the 
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seventeenth century, may fairly be claimed as one of the direct 
results of this Italian impulse. As it had produced a revival in 
every other department of science, art and philosophy, it also pro- 
duced a revolution in the art of navigation and the science of 
geography. As it had put the printing press at the disposal of the 
revival of letters, and the telescope at the command of the new 
astronomy, and gunpowder within the reach of the new art of war, 
it supplied the mariner’s compass and many improved instruments 
for nautical observation to the art of navigation. The impatience 
of restraint, the desire for a larger freedom, and the consciousness 
of power which had moved in the breasts of the devotees in every 
other department, began to stir within the bosoms of them who go 
down to the sea in ships. Prince Henry the navigator, of Portu- 
gal, grandson of old John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, perhaps 
deserves the highest credit, at least as the patron, in the new de- 
partment of geographical discovery. What Lorenzo was to letters, 
or Leo was to art, that Prince Henry was to geography. Venice, 
with her spirit of commercial adventure, found her interest too 
limited to be the Italian representative of the geographical renais- 
sance, so that Italy here was forced to give her hitherto unbroken 
precedence to others. But a too fond fate, unwilling to see any 
other land crowned with the laurel which her favored nation did 
not wear, divided the patronage between the houses of Portugal 
and of Spain, and made the chief instruments of their glory Colum- 
bus of Genoa, Vespuccius of Florence, and Cabot of Venice—all 
Italians, 

The problem of geographical extension was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a simple one. Europe inherited from antiquity two theories of 
geographical discovery, both of which were correct and either of 
which would have led and did eventually lead to success. Both 
were right in what they asserted; both were wrong in what they 
denied. The first of these theories, known as the Ptolemaic theory, 
may be briefly summarized as maintaining that the continent of 
Africa extended to the pole and that the great equatorial belt was 
@ permanent barrier to discovery and exploration. The other, 
known as the hypothesis of Pomponius Mela, rested on the suppo- 
sition that there was an equatorial ocean girdling the earth and led 
to the view that Asia could be reached by this ocean. Practically, 
it will be observed, the Spanish adopted the Ptolemaic idea, while 
the Portuguese adopted that of Mela. 

Now there can be no greater misconception than to suppose that 
the theory of discovery adopted by Columbus and the underlying 
theory of the sphericity of the earth, were original. In the main 
they were a part of that inheritance from antiquity which had 
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been opened up afresh to the world by the revival of learning. 
Thus, from the earliest times of which we have account, there were 
theories of the sphericity of the earth. It was taught by the Italian 
Pythagoreans of the sixth century before Christ, and was prob- 
ably a part of the original system of Pythagoras, and undoubt- 
edly a part of the natural philosophy of Parmenides the Eleatic. 
Whether this spherical idea was originally a mere philosophical 
form or a practical belief, its constant assertion provoked incessant 
inquiry, and from the earliest times it conditioned geographical 
speculation. In the time of Plato and Aristotle, attempts were 
made to determine the circumference of the earth, attempts which 
were perpetuated by Eratosthenes of Alexandria, Hipparchus, 
Strabo, Pliny and many other students of geography and the kin- 
dred sciences. A great many calculations have come down to us 
from antiquity, varying from 400,000 stadia in the time of Aris- 
totle, down to 180,000 stadia—the number favored by Strabo. 
Considerable as this variation is, it is not much greater than that 
between the estimate of Columbus and the real circumference of 
the earth; and, moreover, there is reason, owing to the uncertainty 
of the distance indicated by the word “stadium,” to believe that 
the stadia used as the standard are not the same. It is important to 
observe that the later estimates of antiquity approximate those 
adopted by Columbus and are about one-fifth too small. It is im- 
portant also to observe that Strabo and Crates anticipated the views 
of Mela, and while the latter was fortunate, in that his work was 
widely read during the Renaissance, the earlier theory of an equa- 
torial ocean offering a passage way from the Atlantic to India at no 
great distance to the south really afforded the basis of the attrac- 
tion which Mela’s hypothesis held out to the Portuguese. 

These questions began to attract a great deal of attention some 
time before the birth of Columbus, and interest in them gradually 
increased with the expansion of knowledge, due to the bolder sea- 
manship begotten by the mariner’s compass and justified by the 
extension of Portuguese discovery along the coast of Africa. These 
discoveries, which had begun before the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (1399), had been extended before the birth of Columbus as 
far as to Cape Verde. The Cape de Verde Islands, however, were 
not discovered until some -years later, showing how very closely 
eyep these adventurous voyagers hugged the shore of the mainland. 
Immediately after the beginning of the second half of the fifteenth 
century we find increased interest both in the theory of discovery 
and the necessary instruments for accomplishing distant voyages. 
Inventions and improvements in the instruments used for determin- 
ing speed and direction of sailing and for ascertaining latitude and 
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longitude were now being made. The seaman’s log and the astro- 
labe, especially the improvement of Regiomontanus, are particu- 
larly notable, as are the attempts to improve cartography illustrated 
in the maps and hemispheres of Fra Mauro and of Behaim. But 
the important fact in this connection is that Behaim and others were 
now beginning to combine their maps with the theory of the 
sphericity of the earth in the practical form of globes. 

Among those who were particularly distinguished at once for 
their knowledge of all matters pertaining to geographical facts and 
theories and for the adoption of tne idea that land would probably 
be found by a western voyage, Paolo Toscanelli was conspicuous. 
This great Italian, who was already far advanced in life, summed 
up in a letter to Fernando Martinez, in the employ of Alphonso V 
of Portugal, his views on the subject of a western voyage. To him 
Columbus made application in 1474 for a like expression of opinion, 
and received from him a copy of the Martinez letter, prefaced by a 
brief introduction, in which Toscanelli says that the same letter 
had been sent “some days before” to Portugal. “This letter out- 
lined the plan of western discovery,” but it seems highly probable 
that it came to Columbus simply as a confirmation of a preéxisting 
opinion, and that, in itself, it was merely a full and authoritative 
statement from one of the most learned and accomplished men of 
the day upon a subject of general discussion, presenting a view of 
by no means unusual acceptance. 

To a man in Columbus’ position so bold a statement of even a 
well-considered theory on the part of a man of such high repute 
for learning and already under the spell of the conservatism of age, 
must have had great weight; and while it doubtless was of import- 
ance in stimulating his imagination and strengthening his convic- 
tions, it doubtless was of more importance in lending support to the 
arguments which from time to time he presented to the learned 
men and dignitaries of Portugal and Spain, proving that his propo- 
sition was something more than the product of the fevered mind of 
a crack-brained enthusiast. The letter of Toscanelli is extravagant. 
It appears to us better calculated to stimulate an enthusiast than to 
convince a skeptic. But its extravagances were a part of the 
natural results of the Renaissance. Men saw things through the 
medium of magnifying glasses. There were indeed giants in those 
days. The world itself was putting on a new garment. The learn- 
ing of Toscanelli’s letter, on the other hand, was sound, and summed 
up the best researches of the ablest minds of his generation, and of 
travelers who were trusted and approved more worthy of belief 
than the critical spirit of modern times deems possible, such as 
Marco Polo, who had related stories of the Hast as facts, beside 
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which the dreams of Toscanelli become sober realities. And, after 
all, Pizarro and Cortez in Peru and Mexico, sufficiently realized 
the imaginings of this letter to give it, if not a prophetic character, 
at least the credit of justifiable calculation. When we add to these 
scientific calculations and deductions the observed facts of the 
mariners of the day, the flotsam and jetsam of two generations of 
maritime enthusiasts, the half-credited stories of adventures of ship- 
wrecked sailors, and the mirages and other deceptive phenomena of 
vision, we have before our minds the various influences which were 
brought to bear upon the mind of Columbus and gradually took 
possession of it. 

He was a child of the Renaissance. The world was to him a 
fairyland. Nothing was impossible of realization. Everything lay 
at the feet of the quickened imagination and facile hand of him 
who aimed high and adventured all. With characteristic breadth 
of mind he mastered the conditions of his problem from every point 
of view. He was the master of the geography of the ancients; of 
the dreams of the Italians; of the bearing of Scripture upon the 
existence of other lands and peoples; the form of the earth, and all 
other questions involved. He was familiar with navigation and all 
its kindred arts. He had prepared himself by a life of adventure 
by sea and land. He had unified all of these and reduced them to 


a homogeneous system by the fires of an unquenchable enthusiasm. 
As a motive power, directing, controlling and energizing, he added 
a religious fervor and a conviction that he was a divinely appointed 
instrument for the accomplishment of this great work. 


III. 


Columbus was born in the city of Genoa, probably between 
March, 1446, and March, 1447, that is in the year 1446 0.S. His 
family belonged to the guild of wool-combers, an honorable guild, 
of which the more prominent members enjoyed a good social posi- 
tion in the aristocratic Republic of Genoa. It is even probable that 
his family were of old and honorable descent from the neighborhood 
of Savona. They seem to have been remarkable neither for ex- 
treme poverty nor for any distinguishing possession. The education 
of the youthful Columbus received neither more nor less attention 
than that of any other boy of his class, and if, as seems more than 
probable, he for a brief period attended lectures at the University 
of Pavia, it was only what any other ambitious lad would be likely 
to enjoy. The record of his attendance at the University enumer- 
ates the subjects of astrology, geometry and kindred branches as 
those to which he devoted his time, naturally indicating the studies 
most attractive to a youth from an important seaport and presaging 
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his career as a navigator. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Columbus went to sea, as was so long believed, during his boyhood. 
It is far more probable that he never embarked until he reached 
maturity, and probably in his twenty-sixth year, in accordance 
with the narrative contained in the celebrated note to the nine- 
teenth psalm (the prophecy of which Columbus claimed that he 
was chosen to fulfill), in the psalter of Justinian, Bishop of Nebbio. 
The whole period of his life between 1460, when he is said to have 
been at the University of Pavia, and 1473 is involved in uncer- 
tainty and, it is probable, contained no events of any importance to 
his subsequent career. We know, from certain facts testified to by 
entries in the books of the notaries in Italy, that he was in his native 
country on the 7th of August, 1473. It is not impossible that he 
had been to Portugal prior to this time, and leading a wandering 
life, had returned to Italy on this occasion. It is quite impossible, 
however, to reach any absolute certainty upon this point. It is 
almost certain that about the year 1474 Columbus was married in 
Portugal to Felipa Moniz, the daughter of one Bartolomeo Peres- 
trelo, “a gentleman of Italian origin,” who had had considerable 
employment in the Portuguese service, especially at Porto Santo. 

This marriage has been looked upon as an epoch-making event, 
and justly so. Whatever had been Columbus’ adventures hitherto, 
whether he had really had any connection with the family of 
Colombo, or Casaneuve, the pirate, whether any of the adventures 
more probably now to be connected with a cadet of that family, 
which may have been of kindred stock, are to be attributed to him 
or not, he seems never to have been brought into touch with any 
of those concerned with the great work of geographical expansion. 
If, as seems most probable to the critical scholars of to-day, the 
maritime life of Columbus and his connection with the Perestrellos 
are coincident, it is easy to trace the important influence exercised 
over his imagination and his fortunes by this alliance. Like every- 
thing else connected with this period of his life, the exact position 
and the facts connected with the career of his father-in-law, are by 
no means certain. Zhe Historie (the authorship of which is now 
since 1871 in doubt, though up to that time unquestioningly attri- 
buted to the younger son of the discoverer, Ferdinand Columbus) 
leaves a very strong impression that Columbus found documents 
and maps among the papers of his dead father-in-law which directed 
his attention to Western exploration. Whatever may be the exact 
facts, at least two members of the family were Governors of the 
important island of Porto Santo, and were undoubtedly interested 
in a greater or less degree in the all-absorbing question of maritime 
adventure. 
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For a period of about fourteen years following the notarial attes- 
tation at Savona, in Italy, on August 7, 1473, there is no such 
thing as a fixed and certain date in the life of Columbus. The 
birth of his son Diego occurred sometime between 1475-79. No 
greater accuracy is possible in fixing any other occurrence of these 
years. In general, he supported himself by the making of maps 
and kindred employments. There is no question that he was more 
or less engaged in a seafaring life. But when, how or where he 
sailed we do not know. It is to this period (1477?) that we must 
refer that hypothetical voyage of which the exploiters of the Norse 
claims to American discovery have made so much. It is impos- 
sible either to prove it or to disprove it. In summing up his case 
before the court of Spain in 1492 he himself declared, among his 
qualifications for leading such an expedition as that he proposed, 
that he had sailed from England to the coast of Guinea. Such a 
statement would seem to exclude by implication a voyage far 
beyond England, involving far greater peril, although by no means 
an unusual venture. An Icelandic voyage would have been a 
notable event, notable both in the memory of the man who had 
made it and in the imaginations of the Spanish grandees who heard 
it mentioned. It seems quite impossible, therefore, that Columbus, 
if he had made such a voyage, should have omitted to make mention 
of it. In another place Columbus has declared that on one of his 
voyages he went beyond “Thule.” But where was Thule? Was 
it Iceland, or was it some other island? Certainly Thule, or 
“Thyle,” and Iceland are made different islands in the edition of 
Ptolemy published in 1486, and it is impossible to believe that 
there was ever any perfect identification of Thule with any actual 
body of land. Like the lost Atlantis it floated in a dim beyond, 
always receding before the advance of the discoverer, always allur- 
ing to some fresh adventure, always remaining ultima Thule—last 
not only of the things that are, but of the things that may be. 

The Icelandic voyage has had a posthumous importance growing 
out of the fact that the advocates of the Norse influence upon the 
mind of Columbus have gradually evolved wonderful results from 
this unimportant incident. They have sought to convince us that 
in Iceland Columbus had heard the wonderful story of the adven- 
tures of Bjarni, Thorfin and Leif, and that it was these which led 
to his voyage. Not merely have they pictured to us the general 
infivtence of the common possession of western traditions in Ice- 
land, but he is supposed to have heard of the written narratives, 
and probably to have consulted them ; while one writer goes so far 
as to have almost declared that there was an actual meeting be- 
tween Bishop Magnus and Columbus in the spring of 1477, when 
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that celebrated Norwegian bishop is known to have visited Iceland. 
There is a fine fancy playing with all the uncertain brightness of 
the northern lights upon these stories, and even if there be an 
element of reality running through them, it is too slight to give 
them even the semblance of reality. Moreover, if our view that 
Columbus deserves the greater credit for having gathered all the 
information which could possibly justify his belief in the practica- 
bility of a western voyage be correct, the information which he 
gained in Iceland would have a very different force from that 
intended by those who magnify it, enlarging rather than contract- 
ing the merit of his exploit, showing that it was based upon the 
widest possible examination of the phenomena, and that chance had 
been eliminated so far as possible. At best, the only value which 
can be attached to an Icelandic voyage is in tracing the Origines, 
giving to it some such place asa literary man would give to an 
antique precursor of some story which Shakespeare had borrowed 
from Bocaccio. 

During these fourteen years Columbus undoubtedly sought assis- 
tance from the Portuguese for a voyage to be made to Asia by the 
westerly route. The story that assistance was refused him while a 
Portuguese sailor was sent upon a voyage to test the probability of 
Columbus’ representations, is probably true. Nor does it seem to 
contain that element of moral obliquity in it which has usually 
been attributed to it; since Columbus was not stating a new idea 
and he had no patent right upon it. The only element which 
Columbus now began to interject into the old idea of a western 
voyage was his personal enthusiasm and the noble confidence of his 
constant character. Not even does there seem to be any just 
ground for supposing that among the well informed of his day there 
was a fear that having once sailed “down the western declivity of 
the world” they should never be able to sail back again. If the 
law of gravitation had not yet been formulated its principle was 
understood, and voyage after voyage was made in which the phe- 
nomenon of disappearing below the horizon was observed. Among 
the vulgar, no doubt, this was used as a bugbear and with many 
who might easily be supposed to rise above its influence, just as the 
unknown regions of land as well as sea were peopled with dragons 
and monsters. The trouble in Portugal, as it was so long in Spain, 
was the large demands Columbus made in case he should succeed. 
He had already begun his fatal demands of rewards in anticipation 
of earning them. This flaw in his character, “the little rift within 
the lute,” was eventually to destroy his career and mar his fame. 
Even contemplating his adventure in all the reflected glory of its 
successes it is obvious that his achievement and its demanded reward 
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were incommensurate. That a poor adventurer should be made 
vice-gerent of all the lands which he should discover, and admiral 
in the navies of the nation under whose flag he sailed, if not too 
great, was at least an improper reward, and the weakness of Colum- 
bus’ character was a want of executive ability. 

Being rejected by Portugal, Columbus set out for Spain, and the 
next certain event to which we can give a date is fixed for us by 
an entry in the books of the treasurer of their Catholic majesties, 
On May 5, 1487, his first gratuity was issued: “To Christobal 
Colomo, a stranger.” It consisted of three thousand maravedis, 
equivalent, perhaps, in purchasing power to two hundred and fifty 
dollars to-day. From this day forth Columbus is tied to Spain, first 
by a slender thread, oftentimes stretched to the very verge of break- 
ing, until at length, at the end of five years, in May, 1492, the first 
engagements for his voyage were made in the little town of Palos, 
when he became wholly committed to Spain and Spanish citizenship. 

Points of view must forever change. Sentimentalists have dwelt 
upon the hardships of these five years; have painted the endurance 
and fortitude of Columbus in the most glowing terms; have dwelt 
upon the folly and fatuity of the Spanish lords and learned men; and 
have wondered that the monarchs should have been so long blind 
to the magnificent offers which this great man laid at their feet in 
vain. But, clearly, Columbus had very little to recommend him. 
Enthusiasts are not satisfactory persons to deal with, and rarely are 
able to give a satisfactory reason for the faith that is in them. 
Moreover, enthusiasts are and were somewhat more numerous in 
the world than is ordinarily supposed. Those in high places are 
constantly brought into contact with men who know the road to 
El Dorado and who can point out its glittering towers and gleaming 
pinnacles as if they were already revealed to the eye of sight, as 
well as the eye of faith. The revival of learning had dissipated 
many of the mists of poets and dreamers, of astrologers and alche- 
mists, of crusaders and adventurers; for every one of these men 
who had a*secret worth communicating, there were a thousand 
who were little more than madmen. In Portugal, Columbus fell in 
with the absorbing purpose of the people—the geographical exten- 
sion of the realm by means of exploration. Practically the only 
thing which he had to recommend him at the Court of Spain was 
its rivalry with Portugal and its envy of Portuguese successes. Spain 
had her hands full extending her realm by conquest. No longer 
was the Moorish war a petty partisan strife waged with intermittent 
vigor. But in these last years the whole strength of the united 
realms had been summoned to accomplish the glorious work of the 
final expulsion of the crescent from Spain. The divided kingdoms 
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of Granada gave an occasion which so good a soldier as Ferdinand 
could not be expected to let slip. The castles of Castile daily 
advanced from town to town and from outpost to outpost, and the 
lions of Aragon vied in proud emulation in the last death struggle 
of Goth and Moor. When every energy was thus bent upon one of 
the great problems of a thousand years, when victory was but a 
hand’s breadth beyond, when every resource of men and money was 
already at the point of exhaustion, it was not to be expected that 
there should be any other adventure undertaken until this was 
accomplished. As the army lay in its last encampment before the 
walls of Granada Columbus was summoned to attend. While he 
was there it is recorded that two emissaries appeared inviting the 
Catholic monarchs to leave their absorbing conflict in the cause of 
Christendom, and adventure upon a new crusade for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Is there any wonder that 
these men were looked upon with amused contempt by the hard- 
ened soldiery of Spain? Can it be doubted that Columbus was 
classed with them as a mild and amusing lunatic? As if to give 
additional proof of his unpractical mind, Columbus ardently 
embraced the cause of these promoters of a Palestinian crusade, 
giving an apparently conclusive proof that his mind was fanatical 
rather than practical. This prompt embracing of the cause of the 
rescue of the sepulchre, and the promise that he would devote his 
energies after the accomplishment of his American adventures to a 
crusade, have been praised without stint as showing the lofty reli- 
gious cast of his mind. Yet it may be permitted us to doubt if it 
was zeal for the kingdom of God which so moved him, or a dis- 
torted judgment, the natural product of long meditation upon an 
ideal scheme. To Columbus it seemed a hard lot to be postponed 
until the completion of the rapidly closing conflict with the Moors. 
What must the Spanish soldiery have thought of the probability of 
his engaging in a crusade after he had discovered a western route to 
Asia and established the Spanish monarchs in ve of the 
newly discovered lands? 

But the real ability which Columbus brought to _ upon the 
exposition of his problem had gradually won him efficient support. 
He had made converts right and left. The celebrated Council of 
Salanvanca, if by no means so great or so important an assembly as it 
has long been made to appear, afforded him a splendid opportunity 
of convincing a few influential men, and he had gradually gathered 
to himself a little circle of almost unbounded influence. Of these, 
De Marchena, the prior of the convent of Za Rabida, where he was 
sheltered for a time, gave him the first means of exerting the 
undoubted spell of his personality. Among the others of impor- 
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tance who befriended him were Alonzo de Quintanilla and Cardinal 
de Mendoza, Archbishop of Toledo, whose enormous influence gave 
him the title of “Third King of Spain.” It seems probable that 
these men would have secured for him an earlier opportunity to 
make his voyage had it not been that he made such preposterous 
claims as to render concession impossible. The same spirit of senti- 
mental glorification which has pervaded the common accounts of 
his career have made these ridiculous conditions of Columbus to 
appear as the just demands of a wise and confident spirit for the 
proper reward of his services. To this generation they can appear 
to be little better than parvenu greed of power. They do not indi- 
cate the noblest of all noble traits—the capacity to deserve rather 
than to enjoy reward—or the confidence of a bold spirit in winning 
a reward after he has deserved it. It shows also what was to appear 
in a later period in a more striking way—his inability to learn by 
experience. Upon this rock he had wrecked his hopes in Portugal; 
upon this rock again his ship was about to go to pieces. 

The thing which saved Columbus was the fall of Granada. The 
first days of January, 1492, found Spain in the full enjoyment of a 
triumph which had been the aim of its policy for full seven hundred 
years, Castile, Aragon and Leon were united under the joint rule 
of their sovereigns, and the Moor was expelled from Spanish 
ground. In the moment of triumph the monarchs looked about for 
a new world to conquer. There was no longer any absorbing aim 
of foreign policy. The restless baronage and the independent 
burgher class needed to be occupied with some definite political 
program. ‘The irrepressible soldiery needed to be occupied and 
employed. The field which Naples was to afford for the most 
superb triumphs ever achieved by Spanish soldiery was not yet 
opened up. Columbus’ time had come. The only drawback was 
the want of money. Contrary to the traditional story that the 
money was obtained from the treasury of Aragon, although as a 
loan to Castile, it appears more probable that the treasurer of the 
ecclesiastical revenues in Aragon, Santangel, made the loan from 
his private revenues and in the interest of Castile alone. It should 
be remarked that Castile alone participated in the voyage of dis- 
covery and that the benefits which eventually accrued, accrued to 
Castilians only, the Aragonese being excluded from all share inthem. 

With the beginning of the year 1492 the scene changed. Colum- 
hug was made admiral in anticipation. The agreement between 
him and the monarchs was drawn up and signed on April 17. 
Further honors and agreements followed on April 30, and again on 
May 8; and on the 12th he left Granada for Palos. Delays from 
various causes took place and it was not till the 3d of August, 1492, 
that the little fleet set sail from the harbor of Palos. 
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IV. 


On the 3d of August the little fleet set sail from the port of 
Palos. But whither? This question is a crucial one and in its 
answer is to be found the justification of those who doubted the 
whole plan of Columbus. Columbus set sail, not for America, not for 
unexplored islands of the great sea, but for the western coast of 
Asia; and his voyage and its partial success afforded the justification 
and set the example for all the voyagers in search of a westerly 
passage to Asia for the next three hundred years. The discovery 
of America was a great blunder. It is true that Columbus con- 
stantly qualified his declarations that he would reach Asia, by the 
statement: If the way is not barred by other land lying between. 
This other land did lie between. But not between Europe and the 
point at which he expected to find at least Cipangu (Japan), but far 
to the west even of the line which he had established for the east- 
erly extremity of Asia. In other words, Columbus’ calculations 
were totally unreliable and it was only by pursuing a course entirely 
contrary to his own calculations that he finally met with what suc- 
cess actually attended his voyage. 

Sailing southward to the islands off the coast of Africa he sailed, 
except with a single unimportant variation, by dead reckoning a 
due west course from the island of Gomera of the Canary group, 
whence he sailed on the 6th of September, until the 7th of October, 
when at the instance of Pinzon and in accordance with the indica- 
tions afforded by such natural phenomena as the flight of birds and 
sea-drift, he changed his course to a more southerly one. Upon 
the morning of the 12th of October he discovered the first island in 
the Bahama group. It is impossible to determine with absolute 
certainty which of the many islands in this group was the first 
landfall. There are four claimants, Watlings Island apparently 
having the greater weight of modern critical authority ; St. Salva- 
dor, Acklins Island and Grand Turk Island are the others which 
have respectable support. The same uncertainty attends the minor 
details of the whole voyage. The important facts, however, are 
that land was sighted on the 12th of October; that during his cruis- 
ing among the islands he touched upon the important members of 
the group, Cuba and Hispaniola, or Hayti; an apparent act of 
mutiny in the form of desertion by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the 
commander of the Pinta, on two occasions during the voyage ; and 
the return to Palos on the 15th of March, 1493. 

Several incidents of the voyage are of the first importance in esti- 
mating the character of Columbus. In the first place, he deter- 
mined upon an act of deception. He had estimated the probable 
distance which he had to sail in order to reach the coast of Cipangu 
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at 700 leagues, but in order to have a margin for mistakes in calcu- 
lation he determined to falsify the ship’s log. He, therefore, gave 
out each day a false estimate of the distance sailed. Thus, on Mon- 
day, September 10, he computed the distance as sixty leagues, but 
he entered it at forty-eight. The result justified his lack of confi- 
dence in his calculation, as his landfall, instead of being 700 leagues, 
lacked but a few of 1200, a difference of 1358 nautical miles.. This 
exhibited at the very outset Columbus’ want of confidence in his 
own authority and his capacity for leadership. It shows, too, how 
much less was his moral courage than that dogged physical cour- 
age which enabled him to hold to his course long after he had passed 
the point where he expected to find land. The same is true of his 
difficulty upon reaching, on the 13th of September, the line of no 
variation of the magnetic needle. Again he undertook by decep- 
tion to quiet the uneasiness of his sailors, and by the records which ~ 
he has left us it is shown that he himself was seriously affected, and 
incorrectly explained the cause and consequences of this variation. 
Again there seems to be but little doubt that the first land was not 
discovered by Columbus himself, though he claimed the reward 
offered by the sovereigns to the individual who first sighted land, 
and that land was actually discovered by one of his sailors. Eager 
to be not merely the leader of this momentous voyage, but the per- 
son who should enjoy the fame of having first sighted land, he 
deliberately used his power to defraud a poor follower of his just 
fame and gain. But these are insignificant in comparison with the 
thoughts which first entered his mind in connection with the natives 
of the islands which he discovered. Again and again he records 
that they appeared to be well suited to work the islands and to 
serve the Spaniards who should come thither, showing that even at 
the outset bis ‘mind gave place to the horrible thought which 
ripened into American slavery. And, again, as he sailed here and 
there among the islands every other thought gradually gave place 
to the one controlling and dominating desire for the discovery of 
gold. In the first glow of his discovery, which was to have such an 
important bearing upon the history of the globe, the one thought 
in his mind was gold ; not the glory of God, which occurs so often in 
his set speeches, but gold. So much so that on one occasion it is 
recorded that after an exhortation to give up their idolatry and 
worship the only true God; the untutored but intelligent savages 
brought him gold, saying that this was the Christians’ God. In- 
deed, The Historie records that it was Columbus’ purpose to desig- 
nate the country which he should discover, whatever it might be, 
by the name of India, as that name was the synonym of riches, 
and would rouse the imagination of the Spanish sovereigns. 

There are few scenes so striking as the reception of Columbus at 
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the court of Spain upon his return. He was in the first flush of 
triumph. The court was arrayed in all its splendor, and united 
the pomp of royalty with the dignity of the high services of the 
Romish Church. But there is a contrast, if not an antithesis, be- 
tween the speech of Columbus—illustrated as it was by the captive 
Indians, the bright-colored birds, and the gold which he had brought 
from the islands of the sea—and that slowly chanted, glorious ser- 
vice of praise and thanksgiving which swelled within the royal 
chapel. For what did they praise and thank the Lord? It is 
written in history that if men’s actions are to be taken as an index 
of their thoughts it was for the slaves, gaudy ornaments and gold 
that Columbus claimed and the sovereigns returned thanks. But 
even if this incident were half as splendid and the thanksgiv- 
ings were half as sincere as they are said to have been, the true 
significance of the discovery was only half appreciated. Columbus 
received the rewards which he claimed in accordance with the pre- 
vious agreement, and in the following year (1494) returned to extend 
his discoveries and enjoy his privileges. He returned from this 
voyage in June, 1496. The only important discovery was the 
island of Jamaica. Even thus early he began to display that want 
of ability to command which wrecked his career. After two years’ 
delay he sailed again in 1498 and discovered the island of Trinidad, 
the neighboring mainland at the mouth of the great Orinoco river, 
and the islands of the ‘“ Pearl coast.” It was during this absence, 
which extended to October, 1500, that Columbus underwent that 
crucial test which brought upon him so many proofs of his incom- 
petency, so many indignities, and so many misfortunes. Landing at 
Cadiz a degraded prisoner, loaded with chains, he awoke the pity 
and aroused the sympathy of the public, and so secured an oppor- 
tunity to make one more effort and one more ignominious failure. 
He sailed upon his fourth voyage on May 8, 1502, and returned 
November 7, 1504. From that time till the end of his life, at 
once so fortunate and so unfortunate, he spent his energies in vain 
appeals to be restored to his authority and avenged upon his enemies. 
On May 20, 1506, he died. It was hard for him to die in the 
bitterness of defeat, deprived of all the honors which he had so 
splendidly won—almost alone, without friends, without influence, 
without reputation, without anything to assure him that his fame 
would be safe with posterity. His death fell almost unnoticed upon 
the ear of an absorbed world. Even in Spain there seems to have 
been no account taken of it. The world was hurrying on in the 
path which he made. But the great pathfinder was forgotten. 
Even the New World which he discovered was about to receive the 
name of a rival voyager. It wasa hard fate. The world is cruel 


even in its justice. Columbus, the discoverer of America, was to 
18 
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remain one of the greatest figures of history ; Columbus, the man— 
vain, grasping, cruel, was to receive the returns which were his due; 
Columbus, the incapable ruler, was to suffer the results of his own 
failure. The country which he honored with his services and those 
which he discovered have vied with each other in doing honor to his 
memory. But nothing can wipe out the pitiful spectacle of his 
degradation and his bitter, lonely death. The picture is wholly 
dark. No ray of greatness of heart or of the dignity of a noble 
nature relieves it. Only the complaint of a man robbed of his re- 
ward, only the longing of an avaricious nature come to us from 
that unhappy retirement to which he had been relegated by his 
own misdeeds. 
V. 

When we come to sum up the influence of Columbus upon his- 
tory it becomes important for us to distinguish between three sep- 
arate influences which may be, not very happily, designated as the 
influence of his theory, the influence of his discovery, and the influ- 
ence of his life. 

The influence of his theory survived for nearly three hundred 
years—that is to say, men followed Columbus in seeking to reach 
Asia by a westerly voyage. At first, for at least a generation, no 
one grasped the idea that a great continent barred the way to Asia. 
When this gradually came to be understood another generation yet 
clung to the idea that America and Asia were united, and fully two 
hundred years elapsed before it was certainly known that there was 
no such connection, and during all this period there was more or 
less seeking for a practical western way to Asia. The voyages 
round the Horn, in the eighteenth century, exhibited the possibility 
of a westerly voyage to Asia, but the problem of a northwest pas- 
sage remained unsolved until 1850. Its solution may be regarded 
as closing the influence of the theory which Columbus had demon- 
strated to be essentially false, but which was eventually proved to 
be incidentally correct. 

The influence of his discovery stands forth as the greatest of the 
many great achievements of the fifteenth century. Its influence is 
told not merely in the name of America, but it lives in all the pos- 
sibilities which were suggested by that name, including the discov- 
ery and development of Australasia. 

The influence of his life is naturally akin to the character of the 
man. Although deeply religious in his nature, his private life was 
immoral. Many excuses have been made for this immorality, and, 
when judged by the standards of his time, his offenses may be 
regarded as comparatively slight. But his public morals also par- 
took of the weakness of his times, and when we have excused them 
under the same plea we have simply deprived him personally of 
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that greatness which was his as a discoverer, the greatness of being 
before his times, of being the leader who combining all that was 
best in his own time led the way to the future. In the life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini we read the story of another man singularly typical 
of the same times—deeply religious in thought, depraved in his 
private morals, degraded in his views of public virtue, but accom- 
plishing the very highest excellence in his chosen department of 
art. It may be regarded as almost sacrilege to compare the two 
men, and yet the revelations of himself which Columbus makes are 
scarcely less debasing when regarded from the point of view of 
abstract ethics; and when regarded from their influence in history 
are infinitely more terrible. Columbus is self-convicted of lying, 
of public deception, of perjury, of enslaving innocent natives, and 
of using high office as a means of public violence. It was the spirit 
of the Renaissance, but it is not therefore any the less worthy of 
condemnation when viewed from the standpoint of universal his- 
tory. He is but another paradox with all the capacity and all the 
weakness of his times—an ignoble instrument used for the perform. 
ance of a splendid work. Perhaps this judgment sounds severe. 
It is very different from that which sentimentalists have attempted 
to fasten upon the world, and it refers the whole connection of the 
first period of American discovery to its proper place in the story 
of Spanish incompetence, thirst for gold, and public and private 
sacrificing of truth, justice, and humanity for the gratification of 
private ends. Columbus was not only a mere man, but he was a 
man of most intense selfishness.) He may be excused for lack of 
patriotism, since, as a homeless adventurer, he owed no allegiance; 
but he cannot be excused for selfishness which preferred self-glorifi- 
cation to the success of the cause which had become embodied in 
him, and still less for preferring self to the glory of that God whom 
he so ostentatiously affected to serve. 

It was, perhaps, too much to hope that the first steps in the dis- 
covery and development of our continent should be laid in that self- 
restraint and that fear of God which marked the laying of the first 
stone in our political fabric upon the shores of New England. 
Columbus was fortunate in that he was sent in the fullness of time, 
and that God for his own good pleasure granted the blessing for 
which he had prayed, on landing upon the first island which 
revealed a new world to Europe. Man would indeed be unfortu- 
nate if God gave him the just reward of his deeds. He gave to 
Columbus the glory of opening America to civilization. If that is 
all that posterity willingly accords to him, it is, at least, a splendid 
monument and his full desert. 
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DEACON VERSUS TRUSTEE. 


HE Presbyterian family of churches is famous throughout the 
world for its law-making and law-abiding character. We have 
a Constitution, consisting in the main not of mere customs but of 
written laws, a Lex Scripta superior in authority to the Lex non 
Scripta; and the whole character of the Church is thereby an orderly 
government founded upon a Magna Charta. The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America conforms to this family 
type, as will appear from the merest glance at her somewhat exten- 
sive legal apparatus, notably the Digest of Acts and Deliverances. 
To this, however, there is at least one exception—one feature of 
our practice standing out in startling relief at variance with our 
habit of orderly administration, and in general with the practice of 
other Presbyterian Churches throughout the world, viz., the man- 
agement and administration of congregational finances and tempor- 
alities. The purpose of this article, indicated in the title, is not to 
disparage and antagonize the office of Church Trustee, but to draw 
sharp attention to the fact that it has come to occupy a place not 
its own, to the great injury of the Diaconate. The reason for this 
we must touch upon later, and the remedy, but first of all let the 
facts be distinctly observed. 

I. Our organic law provides (Form of Government, chap. vi) 
for Deacons “as distinct officers in the church;” and “to them 
also may be properly committed” (besides the care of the poor) 
“the management of the temporal affairs of the church.” This 
warrant, though brief, is exceeding broad. It covers the man- 
agement of all except spiritual affairs. It is, to be sure, a per- 
missive and not a mandatory ordinance, and its guarded terms 
were no doubt carefully chosen, though they might be better 
adapted to the conditions of to-day. But it is more than a bare 
permission. It indicates the natural and normal practice. “To 
them may be properly committed” would indicate that the 
Deacon was the suitable and proper manager of temporalities. But 
what now is the actual practice? The Minutes of the Assembly 
for 1891 show that more than three-fifths of the churches (by actual 
count) have no Deacons. In addition, it is fair to say that in the 
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great majority of churches possessing Deacons, these have little or 
nothing to do with the duty thus assigned to them by the Constitu- 
tion; but the temporalities are wholly in the hands of Trustees, who 
are not once named in the organic law of the Church, but must 
find their warrant for existence solely in the civil law, and must 
look for definition or limitation of their functions, first, to the 
decisions of the civil courts, and, secondly, to a floating body of cus- 
toms interpreted more or less consistently by successive General 
Assemblies. It is well to repeat at the outset that the remedy for 
this abuse cannot be found in the abolition of Boards of Trustees, 
which are useful and necessary within their proper sphere. Much 
less is it proper to pass any sweeping censures upon the large num- 
ber of Christian men who are serving God in the Church as 
Trustees. They are, as a class, worthy of all honor, for they are 
‘rendering services under a faulty system, which they could render 
far better if it were corrected. Neither must we be thought to 
intimate any general criticisms upon courts and legislatures, as 
though the civil law sought to interfere with our right of self- 
government. It is not in the office as such, nor in the men who 
hold it, nor in the law that creates it, or administers it, that the evil 
mainly lies, but in the gradual growth of a careless custom of 
allowing Church Trustees to be overloaded with duties not their 
own, which they discharge without adequate oversight from the 
Church itself, so that step by step we have developed this singular 
anomaly: The Lord’s treasury is in the hands of a body of civil 
officials, excellent in personal character, but devoid of any proper 
warrant in Church law, and irresponsible to any ecclesiastical 
tribunal able to review their work; while the officers who should 
hold the keys of the King’s exchequer either sit idly by or else, 
their main function being atrophied for want of use, have ceased to 
exist at all. We must approach these facts as Presbyters and Pres- 
byterians, to whom God has given a gift of orderly administration, 
which we must now stir up within us less perchance custom should 
harden into common law too strong for us to repeal. In order, 
therefore, to speak as accurately as possible, the present writer (be- 
sides making much verbal inquiry) has sent out a printed circular 
of inquiry quite extensively through the Church, asking pastors and 
elders what their practice is. To these he is greatly indebted for 
about seventy answers, which come from a very wide area, practi- 
cally coéxtensive with the whole Church, some of them indicating 
the prevailing practice of whole Presbyteries, and even larger 
regions of country. Coming as they do from persons well qualified 
to testify, they give a fair approximation to the actual practice of 
our congregations in the management of their temporalities, which 
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may be thus summarized. Trustees are usually chosen, not by 
communicants alone, but by the congregation, consisting of all (male 
and female) who statedly attend public worship and contribute to 
its support; and such (male) persons are generally eligible to the 
office as they are qualified electors thereto. In some churches 
there is a rule that the majority of the Trustees shall be communi- 
cants, and they are very often so even where no such rule exists; 
not always, however, for sometimes all or a majority are non-com- 
municants. These Trustees, being organized into a Board with 
executive officers, collect and disburse the funds for current congre- 
gational expenses, usually according to a mode determined by the 
congregation (rarely by the Session), but not always, the whole 
matter being left sometimes to their judgment, whether it shall be 
by pew rentals, free contributions, or some other mode. So far the 
usage, though not uniform, approaches uniformity. The moment, 
however, inquiry is pushed beyond this point into the details of 
financial management, and especially into the exact relations exist- 
ing—not in law, but in fact—between the Session and the Trustees, 
there emerges a diversity of usage truly astonishing. It is very 
difficult to classify the answers which have come to inquiries as to 
the appointment of persons to be paid for performing various ser- 
vices for the congregation or as to the use of the property for other 
than strictly congregational purposes, the matter of repairs, im- 
provements, etc. One fact only stands out conspicuously—there is 
no settled and uniform practice whatever, but local custom, modi- 
fied more or less by the decisions of the Assembly and the civil 
courts, are our only guides. The choir, for instance, if wholly or 
in part a paid choir, is appointed in one church by the Trustees, 
in another by the Session, in a third by both, and the amount of 
the salaries is sometimes fixed by the Session, sometimes by the 
Trustees, sometimes by both; and so of other persons serving the 
congregation, occasional pulpit supplies, for instance, whose com- 
pensation is generally paid or fixed by the Session, as that of the 
Sexton is by the Trustees. The Sabbath-school is certainly a legi- 
timate part of the church work, but its expenses are rarely paid 
out of the general funds, and with this, therefore, the Trustees, as a 
rule, have nothing to do. The church building is very often wholly 
in the hands of the Trustees (for other than strictly congregational 
uses); very often the Session control it, and a joint control more or 
’ Yess clearly understood by both parties is in vogue elsewhere. 
Repairs and improvements on the church property are made by 
the Trustees, subject generally to the check of a fixed limit to their 
debt-contracting power, provided in the charter or by the usage 
of the congregation; but here again in many cases there is no 
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restriction upon their power. One other question was perhaps 
misunderstood by some: “Are there any other functions dis- 
charged by Trustees in your usage (or knowledge), and especially 
any liable to provoke misunderstanding between them and the 
Session ? ”—not, “ Are there any misunderstandings of this kind in 
your church?” It would have been taking a great liberty to ask 
this latter question, but it was answered more or less fully. It isa 
pleasure to record that a majority of the answers indicate either 
that there is no actual friction, or that there are no other points 
liable to provoke it, which was the real intention of the question. 
Here again, however, important exceptions must be noted. One 
minister, well qualified to speak, writes that during the last ten 
years at least ten of the churches in his Presbytery have had fric- 
tion, more or less serious, from such misunderstandings. This is a 
matter so delicate that we must all hesitate to advertise widely 
what may be quite well known within a small circle. It is evident 
that there is constant danger of collision (as one pastor puts it), and 
none will deny that it constantly occurs. The Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania has just settled one typical case of this kind (A/inutes of 1891, 
p. 57), and others could be adduced. Without any numerical 
tabulation, the above accurately represents the results of the writer’s 
inquiry, conducted for more than a year past, and they compel a 
double conclusion: first, that the duty properly assigned to Deacons 
is very rarely performed by them where they exist; and, secondly, 
that the system of Trustee management, though accomplishing 
some good things, utterly fails to secure any harmonious and defi- 
nite practice adjusted properly to the orderly government of the 
church under its Session. Official inquiry would probably disclose 
a mass of facts immensely confirming this conclusion; and from 
what is known already the following facts stand out plain and clear. 

1. That no friction actually exists in many churches does not 
vindicate the system of management by Trustees. It is indeed a 
pleasing proof that the pastors of our churches are, asa class, skillful 
administrators of church affairs. They have prudence and tact, 
for it requires no slight skill to avoid friction under such a system 
of financial management. And further, it proves that the great mass 
of Elders, and we are disposed to add of Trustees and Deacons, are 
worthy of honor for similar wisdom. It is evident, further, that 
the traditions and training begotten by the Presbyterian polity 
partake so deeply of its own admirable wisdom that they can hold 
in check the evil tendencies of a single abuse which has gained 
place among our customs. But it is equally evident that such an 
abuse cannot safely be given proprietary rights. It must be abated, 
or it grows worse, and gradually destroys the better things which 
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at first mitigate its noxious character. The Trustee system has 
gradually displaced the Diaconate, appropriating at first by stealth, 
and almost unconsciously, and afterwards by bolder strokes, the 
noble functions of the Diaconate, which in the New Testament ideal 
are reserved for it alone. The Diaconate is a vanishing office; 
Trusteedom yearly magnifies its office, and in many cases not only 
claims the lion’s share of the Deacon’s duty, but trenches upon the 
undoubted province of the Eldership itself. It assumes, here and 
there, the proportions and complexion of a veritable usurpation, all 
the more dangerous that it is at once, in part, an unconscious and a 
conscientious usurpation, made by the best of men and without 
malice prepense. Trustees have come to be regarded, and often 
regard themselves, as the peers in office and authority with Elders, 
the only difference being in their sphere of labor When, as some- 
times must needs be, those who hold the office are not godly men 
and care naught for the flock, this usurpation reaches an intolerable 
pitch, and becomes a gross and monstrous nuisance, to which we 
must not stand in subjection—no, not for an hour. 

2. This brings us to a second fact, namely, that the general habit 
of allowing non-communicants both to vote for Trustees and to be 
eligible as Trustees is never a good one, and often accentuates the 
dangers of the whole system. Many plausible reasons are given 
for this custom, chiefly, that it is difficult often to find good busi- 
ness men among communicants, and that it employs the talent and 
enlists the sympathies of excellent men attached to the church, 
but not members of it. These reasons cannot now be discussed, 
but they ought not to blind us to the fact that the tendency of 
such a practice is to secularize the whole matter of church finance, 
and to some extent the whole conduct of church affairs. If it 
simply meant that a few excellent men, deterred by some scruple 
of conscience from the Communion table, might be appointed as 
Trustees in exceptional cases, it would be unobjectionable. But, as 
it stands, the Trustee, in contrast with the Elder or the Deacon, is 
a representative of mere churchgoers, rather than church members; 
and when, alas, as often happens, money considerations are pushed 
to the front, and spiritual ones are forgotten in the race for worldly 
success, this contrast becomes sharp and invidious to the true body 
of believers. Why is it that we hear so much of churches “run on 
business principles,” and by “the best business men?” Are they 

“always the best men? Is it a zeal like His who was early about 
His Father’s business, and was ever jealous for the purity of His 
House, or is it not rather an admixture of hallowed with unhal- 
lowed fire? If secular officials are given prior or even equal rights 
—for example, in the direction of church music—may we not look 
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to see certain scandalous practices, hitherto little known perhaps in 
our churches—hired opera singers catering to fashionable audiences 
on Sunday evenings, and the like? Leave such a door ajar, and 
Mammon is quick to thrust in and take Christ’s crown in the 
praises of His people. General Assemblies and Supreme Courts 
are powerless to check these and worse scandals, so long as church 
Trustees can plausibly plead that they have been duly elected to 
represent those who give money, instead of those who give them- 
selves to the service of Christ. Such scandals may be thought rare 
and confined to cities, but the force of evil example is corrupting. 
A worldly wise instead of a spiritually wise management of finance 
is infectious, and the common life of whole clusters of churches 
betrays the poison of its presence, assuming an indescribable tone 
and color of gain rather than godliness. We hear it said that it 
will pay to have this singer, and pay to have that pulpit orator, 
and paying rather than praying becomes the Regula Ecclesix. 
Where would Stephen, the protomartyr and the protodeacon, full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost, stand under such a system? And 
how would such a system appear to him who enjoined the Corin- 
thian Church to let all things be done decently and unto edifying 
the body of Christ? Trusteeism is not chargeable with the whole 
guilt of this sin, but the Trustee system, as a concrete fact in our 
practice, adds a noticeable impetus to the down grade in church 
finance. : 

3. This evil is intensified when the civil law requires, as it does 
sometimes, that the church as such shall hold its property, not 
directly, but through a society composed not of the body of pro- 
fessed believers but of a body of the church attendants and con- 
tributors, a society self-perpetuating and distinct from the church, 
electing the Trustees, and for whom the Trustees act. The law of 
New York is of this kind. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this article even to summarize its provisions, still less to 
point out in detail the usages which they have fostered. Two 
Presbyteries at least (Albany and Buffalo) have found it necessary 
to publish little pamphlets briefly expounding the law and con- 
taining references to numerous decisions of cases under it, which 
must shape the usages of the churches of New York. These care- 
fully prepared pamphlets exhibit very clearly the manner in which 
this evil may be intensified by a State law. The State, and not the 
Church, has determined who shall be the qualified electors for 
Trustees, and who are eligible to the office, making the test of office 
and of the right to vote attendance and contribution, not communi- 
cant membership. It is bad enough for the Church herself to sec- 
ularize her Diaconate, but for her to consent to let the State deprive 
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her of the power of changing her practice on penalty of forfeiting 
her corporate rights, and that not because the State wishes to do 
so (as will subsequently appear), but because of the carelessness of 
the Church herself, is a far greater evil. It is evident that we are 
here dealing with a phase of the difficult problem of the relation 
of the Church to the State. “The true relation of the Church to 
the State,” says Dr. Henry B. Smith, “is the unsolved problem of 
human history.”* The incipient Neo-Erastianism of the system 
just described surely must give us pause. It cannot fail to add to 
the tendency, always too strong, to regard the Trustees as a separate 
power, and financial control as a purely secular function. It is, for 
example, stated in the pamphlet of the Presbytery of Albany that 
“a local Presbyterian Church has two systems of government: one 
ecclesiastical and the other civil. The former derives its authority 
from the Church at large, and has for its executive agent the Church 
Session. The latter derives its authority from the State, and has 
for its executive agent the Board of Trustees.” We would be glad 
to think this rather an overstatement of the independence of the 
Trustees, but it is near enough to the truth to awaken the most 
careless observer to ask the question whether the present law of 
New York in this particular is not repugnant to the whole theory 
of Presbyterian Church government. It has been decided—so this 
pamphlet informs us—that neither change of belief nor ex-commu- 
nication by the Session disqualifies any one from voting for Trus- 
tees, and it would seem to be a question whether one of the “ Lord’s 
poor,” kept by illness from regular church attendance, and by pov- 
erty from stated contributions, might not be debarred the privilege 
of voting, even though a communicant. Under such a law the 
gravitation must be ever strong towards making Boards of Trustees 
independent of the constitutional government of the Church. The 
leaven of this old practice of the Society is at work in many 
churches where the State law is quite different; and it always mars 
and confuses the purity and consistency of Presbyterian usage. 

4. It is further evident that neither the decisions of the Assem- 
bly nor the numerous decisions of the civil courts have prevented 
the growth of disorder. It is impossible to exhibit them in full; 
they are spread out upon the pages of the Digest, and some of them 
are very explicit and emphatic, notably the famous decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Walnut Street Church 
cake (Digest, pp. 247-262), “that in the use of the property for all 
religious services or ecclesiastical purposes the Trustees were under 
the control of the Church Session.” This may be regarded as the 
determining principle of many subsequent decisions of other courts, 

* Christian Theology, p. 596. 
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both civil and ecclesiastical. They need not be recounted here. 
Dr. J. Aspinwall Hodge has summarized them in his Presbyterian 
Law, and the Digest swells their number with each new edition. 
Their general tenor cannot be mistaken. The Church Session is 
the governing power, and the Trustees are simply a committee of 
the congregation having a restricted sphere of action, generally 
under Sessional control; but the difficulty is that these are decisions 
under the law, and often interpretations of its more general princi- 
ples, and are not law itself. Their very number, not to say their 
occasional disagreements with each other, makes them of little 
value as a practical guide for Trustees, Sessions, and even for many 
ministers who need a plainer rule. The facts developed by the 
inquiry described above are irrefutable evidence that these decisions 
are powerless to secure uniformity of practice in the absence of 
more definite provisions in the organic law of the Church, while on 
the other hand the civil law can be sometimes plausibly pleaded 
for, if it does not actually justify, practices wholly alien to normal 
Presbyterianism. 

5. From all this it results that ministers and churches are con- 
tinually in danger of mistake, misunderstanding and positive wrong- 
doing, simply from the unfortunate peculiarities of this hybrid 
system of conducting our temporalities. It is, as intimated above, 
a marvel that under it we get along as well as we do. Grace has 
abounded to Trustees and Elders, and it is just to say to ministers 
chiefly. Many a pastor has lived for years upon the painful verge 
of a petty dispute between the Session and the Trustees about the 
choir or the lecture room or something else, and only by an adroit 
and patient policy has he succeeded in averting a tempest in a tea- 
pot, ending in his own resignation or the disruption of the church. 
The exasperating littleness of the bone of contention aggravates its 
sharpness. Nothing is more sure to breed strife, even among 
brethren anxious to keep the peace, than a bad distribution of their 
respective duties by ill-defined and fluctuating usage which claims 
the force but lacks the definiteness of law, and this is the status quo 
for scores of our churches. Surely this is not normal Presbyte- 
rianism, but an abnormal malpractice. The Deacon, willing to 
purchase for himself a good degree in the exercise of his office, 
sees his office in the Form of Government alone, while, in fact, its 
duties have been taken from him and given to some one else, who 
could not, if he would, discharge them as well. 

II. This statement of the facts in the case has been necessarily a 
partial statement of the reasons for them, which we must now con- 
sider a little more closely. Some of them lie upon the surface, but 
others have deeper roots, and are implicated in a network of various 
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influences, which must be carefully estimated in their mutual rela- 
tions. Every system of church government, like every system of 
civil government, is liable to corruption from within as well as 
attack from without. It generates faults which are the defects of 
its own qualities, the excess of its own inherent tendencies; other 
dangers come to it from untoward outward circumstances, and failure 
on the part of its ministers of government to adapt its genius freely 
and fearlessly to the changing necessities of society. The success 
of our American Commonwealth, for instance, is largely due to the 
skill and courage with which the fathers of the Republic adapted 
certain principles of representative government to the novel condi- 
tions of the New World, and especially due to the philosophic in- 
sight and practical sagacity with which they distributed govern- 
mental power so that it vests in various departments, which at once 
check and support each other. Under such a system abuses con- 
tinually appear which must be met by remedies consonant with the 
genius of the system itself. Presbyterianism is at once a constitu- 
tional and a republican government, and its characteristic laws and 
usages present a striking parallel to many features of the American 
Government. For example, we have in America, in every State, a 
written Constitution, besides the national one; but how often it is 
forgotten that their provisions cannot be operative unless followed 
by appropriate legislation, and a vigorous executive as well; and 
how apparent it is that changing social conditions, growth in popu- 
lation and wealth, compel us either to interpret the letter of the 
Constitution in accordance with its spirit or else see its provisions 
practically retired as dead letters. Precisely this has happened 
about the Diaconate. Its general functions are clearly provided for 
in the Form of Government—the care of the poor, and to them 
“may be properly committed the temporalities of the Church.” 
But, like civil legislatures, we have failed hitherto to provide the 
secondary legislation, and our Sessions and Presbyteries have not 
committed the temporalities to Deacons, and the inevitable result 
has been that the Deacon’s office has dried up and almost withered 
away. A dead law on the statute book, like a dead body among 
the living, breeds disease and death, and the practical repeal of the 
second of the Deacon’s functions seems to have retarded the exer- 
cise even of his first duty, the care of the poor. Meanwhile the 
churches, having grown in wealth and power and numbers, the civil 
leZislation of the country has developed its doctrine and practice of 
corporations. Trustees have thus become a civil necessity to the 
churches, and the Church has blindly accepted them without any 
sufficient ecclesiastical legislation adapting them skillfully into the 
framework of her own Form of Government. The influence of 
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other denominations has also been strong, notably of the congrega- 
tional practice before described, and it affects us not only by the 
force of example directly, but indirectly in this way, that the State 
law has been shaped (as for instance in New York) agreeably to the 
customs of other denominations, which are, however, unsuitable to 
our own Church laws. It isa striking example of the character- 
istic defects of a paper Constitution. It cannot provide in advance 
for any change in usage which often becomes the real though un- 
written Constitution. Our Church Trustees are not de jure Church 
Rulers, but they are de facto Rulers, and that in spite of repeated 
declarations by the highest civil and ecclesiastical courts, that they 
are under the direction of the Session. The modern Deacon “lags 
superfluous on the stage,” dwindled to the shadow of his former 
self. He hardly dares to be at all, much less to do; beholding his 
overgrown Trustee rival he might exclaim to his fellow as Cassius 
over Ceesar in the play: 
«Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 


Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.”’ 


The Deacon might claim in many churches that if the poor were 
his peculiar charge he ought at least to look after the salary of 


the minister, who is sure to be poor, but even that privilege is 
denied him, because it is secular work. Poor as the parson may 
be in purse, he is not so poor as the Deacon in office, and there 
are “none so poor to do him reverence.” All this has come to 
pass chiefly by the concurrent action of two causes; first, the failure 
of the Church to develop the Scriptural office according to the 
genius of her own system ; and, secondly, the necessity laid upon her 
by the State to adopt some system of corporate management. 
Through lack of foresight and care she has allowed an alien juris- 
diction to have precedence and preference until her own is vacated 
and set at naught. 

Every custom has a history and a pedigree far antedating its 
present form. The history of the Trustee usage as a substitute for 
the Diaconate is as yet unwritten. The first decision of our own 
Assembly authorizing Trustees was as early as 1752, which author- 
izes “trustees or a committee of the congregation to have the 
disposal and application of public money raised by said congrega- 
tion.” It was the sequel of a contention in the New York church, 
because, according to Dr. C. A. Briggs,* “ the Trustees had gradually 
assumed entire control, and even the ministers were powerless to 


* American Presbyterianism, p. 280; see also, Recerds of the Presbyterian 
Church, p. 249. 
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restrain them.” But no doubt the general practice of the mother 
churches over sea have had a molding influence upon our ways. 
These were partly due to the persecutions which it pleased the 
Lord to appoint to His people in both hemispheres, and which have 
prevented the elaboration of our system in this important detail. 
The late Prof. Willson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, who 
has written an excellent pamphlet on the subject, says: * “There is 
great difficulty in ascertaining at what time regularly organized 
Boards of Trustees first took their present position in the Protes- 
tant Churches. In the United States they were probably formed 
at a very early period.” The Trustee practice, however, is not 
unknown in Scotland; and the office exists, though with far greater 
restrictions than with us, in the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
and the Presbyterian Church of England, where the managers of 
financial affairs are called Managers—a more accurate name for 
them than Trustees, so that the American usage can find partial 
precedents abroad, These were doubtless produced partly by 
similar causes to those which have been described here. It is, 
however, beyond doubt that the glorious company of the Reformers, 
as Dr. Willson shows, British,German, Dutch and French, insisted 
upon the restoration of the Scriptural office, and generally tended 
to give Deacons these duties. The frequent discontinuance of the 
office was due to the pressure of persecution or to the complication 
of the Church with the State. The influence of the enforced dis- 
continuance of the Diaconate abroad upon the American Church 
has simply been to set us an example, which we have been ready 
to follow without so much excuse. The fact is that the restoration 
of the Diaconate is an integral part of the Protestant Reformation, 
and the disuse of it is simply a failure to make reformation perfect. 

History ought to warn us not to neglect the careful government 
of the money power of the Church. It was one of the abuses that 
created the necessity for the Reformation. Let the revenues of the 
Church be handled by unauthorized persons and they are sure to be 
misused sooner or later. In America we might make this excuse 
for our neglect—that we have been largely a missionary Church, 
and many of our weak congregations can hardly find men willing 
to accept ordination vows; but it is surprising to observe in the 
Minutes of the Assembly how many churches, few in numbers and 
feeble in purse, are proportionately rich in Deacons. Perhaps the 
largest roll of Deacons, as of Elders, in proportion to the member- 
ship, is found in a colored church in South Carolina, which reports 
fifteen Elders and sixteen Deacons to two hundred and seventy-five 


* The Deacon. An Inquiry into the Nature, Duties and Exercise of the 
Deacon’s Office. By James M. Willson, D.D. (1869), p. 33. 
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Communicants, In nine Presbyteries composed chiefly of negroes, 
about three-fourths of the churches have Deacons, in singular con- 
trast to the Synod of Pennsylvania, where three-fourths of the 
churches are wholly without Deacons! Can it be, as we have 
grown rich and increased in goods, we have come to care less for 
this ascension gift of Christ to His Church, while our humbler 
brethren in black, in their deep poverty, have been sent to teach us 
how to magnify the office and abound in the grace of administration 
of the Lord’s affairs in the Lord’s own way, and by the officers of 
His own appointment? TIZlowever this may be, it is certain that 
the cure of all our shortcomings in the conduct of the Lord’s 
government consists in that continual replenishing with the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit that will make us wise administrators 
both of temporal and spiritual things. 

III. Approaching then the question of a remedy, we must begin 
by pleading the authority of the Scriptures themselves, as indicat- 
ing with sufficient plainness that the only proper persons to manage 
the temporalities of the Church of Christ are, first of all, men who 
witness a good confession of Christ, and, secondly, those who are 
orderly chosen and solemnly set apart to this business. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, as to all similar rules, but it seems so 
clearly the ideal to be sought that it would hardly seem necessary 
to argue it. Nevertheless, it is rendered necessary by the prevail- 
ing custom which has done much to blind the minds even of good 
men to the plain indications of the New Testament. The warrant 
for these propositions is not confined to any single passage of Scrip- 
ture. We may approach any single passage with the general 
principle which every page of Scripture confirms, that the Lord’s 
affairs should be handled and controlled by officers of the Lord’s 
own appointment and after His own heart. Exceptions to this He 
may permit, owing to the hardness of men’s hearts and the neces- 
sities of His persecuted people, but that His people should ever 
regard the exception as the normal rule, and allow it to become the 
common law of His Church, is abhorrent to every Scriptural prin- 
ciple and contradicted by Old Testament and New Testament 
example alike. These officers may not always be Deacons; they 
were at first Apostles; they may now be Elders when Deacons can- 
not be had; but they should be ordained men bearing the closest 
possible relation to the spiritual rulers of the congregation. The 
paucity of New Testament proof texts for the Deacon’s office cannot 
extenuate to us, as we fear it may seem to do, the paucity of 
Deacons in our churches; nor yet the fact that there is no manda- 
tory statute in the New Testament definitely prescribing that we 
must ordain Deacons; unless indeed we are prepared to give up all 
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idea that the New Testament authorizes any church government. 
The mind of Christ is the law of His kingdom, and we have that 
mind rarely expressed in “Thou Shalts” and “Thou Shalt Nots,” 
which, like Mount Sinai, would gender to bondage. Usually, as 
to both Elders and Deacons, and all things else, the story of apos- 
tolic institutions reveals the luminous principles which are inherent 
in them, and to which we must appeal as our warrant for government. 

The Church of Christ should be so exquisitely and sensitively 
responsive to the mind of Christ that the mere intimations of His 
purpose, evident in the acts of the inspired apostles, should be as 
peremptory to us as though voices louder than the seven thunders 
uttered them in words articulate. The very gentleness in which 
He reveals the form and order of His government ought to con- 
strain us to a more careful obedience. If the Reformed Church 
acts upon this principle she must conform her practice as to tem- 
poralities no less than to spiritualities, not only to the letter of the 
New Testament but to its spirit, and will discover in the qualifica- 
tions of the first seven Deacons the ideal qualifications of all others. 
This classic example in the sixth chapter of Acts is often mis- 
interpreted to mean that the seven were appointed only to feed the 
poor, and the inference drawn that such is the limit of Deacons’ 
duties henceforth and forever. Is it not rather true that they were 
appointed to relieve the apostles of the detailed administration of 
the large communal fund to which all had contributed, from which 
the once rich and once poor drew alike, and from which probably 
all the expenses of the Church must have been met? The parti- 
cular occasion of their election was a neglect of the Grecian widows 
in the multitude of the disciples; but it would be as reasonable to 
say that the office of Deacon was designed to care for widows or for 
Grecian widows, and this alone, as to make the relief of poverty 
the single term of definition. It should be defined by its relation, 
not to widows, Grecian or otherwise, nor to the poor, but rather with 
reference to the apostolate. Thus defined it stands out clearly as 
that office by which spiritual rulers may be relieved of the care of 
temporal affairs whenever these interfere with due attention to their 
proper spiritual functions. The subsequent reference to the Dea- 
cons in the First Epistle to Timothy confirms this by their prescribed 
qualifications, and we beg consideration for the above definition as 
a more precise statement of the true character of the Deacon’s office 
tam ordinarily prevails. It will be observed that it does not pre- 
scribe that Deacons shall always be charged with all temporalities, 
nor that they should ever be allowed to perform any of their duties 
wholly out of connection with elders and ministers. The conception 
we should entertain of them is that they are only separate from 
the eldership and the ministry in so far as to be a real helpmeet to 
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them both. Their function originally was derived from the apos- 
tolate as comprehending all lesser offices. The management of 
temporalities came from the spiritual rulership. Thus viewed, the 
Diaconate is susceptible of a rich fruitfulness of uses far beyond 
the practice of any Church of Christ, and immeasurably above the 
present practice of the Presbyterian Church. 

2. The guarded language of the Form of Government is so flexible 
to an interpretation contrary to the one taken here that we cannot 
but regard its amendment as desirable; but taken as it is we have a 
right to interpret it in the light of the precedents and practices of 
the Reformed Churches; and the merest glance at these shows that 
the Deacon has historically the right of way. Dr. Willson has 
summarized the precedents in the case in his pamphlet, and he 
adduces the First and Second Books of Discipline of the Scotch 
Churches, and the general Scotch practice in days of old when per- 
secution did not interfere, as well as that of the French and Dutch 
Churches. John Calvin has sometimes been quoted against this 
view, but Dr. Willson seems to have demolished this claim, and 
quotes for this view many eminent Protestants and Presbyterians; 
Samuel Rutherford, David Dickson, John Brown, of Headington, 
and, very explicitly and satisfactorily, John Owen. We need not 
claim that all Presbyterian Churches have imposed the care of all 
temporalities upon Deacons; they have never sought to do that, 
nor would it have been possible; but it does seem to be true that 
the consensus of principle and practice has ever regarded Diaconal 
control as the highest and best, and that any other system, like our 
present one, is but a degenerating variation from the common type 
as much out of line with the precedents of historic Presbyterianism 
as with those of Scripture itself. 

3. The voice of history, eloquent as it is, is not always as influ- 
ential with men as present practice; but here too we are able to 
adduce abundant examples for our view of the question. It is with- 
in limits to say that the Presbyterian Church stands out in unenvi- 
able contrast with the Presbyterian Churches generally, and with 
much Protestant custom, by a bad preéminence in her careless 
management of congregational finance, and the degree in which she 
has allowed the Trustee to oust the Deacon. It has been impos- 
sible to make inquiry as to all Churches, but the following list will 
be sufficient to vindicate this position.* 

The Presbyterian Church of Ireland prescribes with careful detail 
for the qualifications and duties of her Deacons in a chapter of two 
sections and forty articles. These duties are, in general, the care 

* The usages of the foreign Churches have been carefully ascertained by 


correspondence with ministers of recognized eminence in them, or with minis- 
ters of our own Church now resident abroad. 


19 
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of the poor and the temporalities of the congregation (Section 193, 
Constitution and Government), which are so described as to pre- 
clude the possibility of their falling unduly into the hands of 
Trustees, although these exist for other purposes. There is a pro- 
vision for Congregational Committees under temporary and excep- 
tional circumstances, but this is duly guarded and kept from 
becoming a general law; which is in marvelous contrast to the 
sins of omission of our own organic law. The Free Church of 
Scotland separates the holding of the property from the manage- 
ment of property, placing the one in the hands of Trustees, much 
like our own, but the other wholly in the “ Deacons’ Court,” com- 
posed of Ministers, Elders and Deacons. This practice differs from 
our own, and might be a good first step in discriminating the legal 
holding of property from the ecclesiastical management of the 
funds—the one the appropriate functions of Trustees, and the other 
of Deacons. Moreover, the Trustees must have the sanction of the 
General Assembly for at least certain of their acts, and are chosen 
by the people usually from the Deacons’ Court, and thus are brought 
into much closer sympathy with the whole Church government. 
The Established Church of Scotland has a Trustee system, much 
like our own, in certain extra churches, formed to meet the increase 
of population; but in the parish churches the Kirk Sessions have 
charge of the temporalities, and there are no Trustees. In the 
Presbyterian Church of England there are two distinct systems 
legally recognized; the one is by Managers, corresponding in 
general to our ‘Trustees, but with the important difference that their 
functions are prescribed accurately in the Book of Order, and they 
“should be Communicants,’* and the constitutional right of the 
Session to interfere in their management, whenever in their judg- 
ment the good of the church requires it, is explicitly recognized. 
The other system, which is regarded as the ideal, is like that of the 
Free Church of Scotland, a Deacons’ Court, consisting of the Minis- 
ters and Elders (“acting in their Diaconal capacity ”) and Deacons. 
This double system, which congregations may choose between, is 
due to the fact that the Church was a union of two denominations 
which had diverse practices. Both of them are better than our 
system, and the latter one especially so. The Free Presbyterian 
Churches of Switzerland do not know the office of Trustees. 
The, financial affairs of the congregation are wholly in the hands 
of the Session (Conseil d’Kglise), composed of Ministers and 
Elders.t The practice of the Christian Reformed Church of Holland 

* Book of Order, p. 14. 

+ The Swiss Churches are obliged to resort to the legal device of a ‘‘ Societé,’’ 


analogous to the ‘‘society’’ of the New York law ; but this is only for the legal 
holding of its property, and only church members compose it. 
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is similar. The Consistory, however, is composed of Pastors, Elders 
and Deacons. Ina few churches there are Trustees, but they are 
subject to the Consistory. The Reformed Congregation of Stuttgart 
(presumably like others of the same region), and the Evangelical 
Reformed Church of Hungary, also have similar systems. As to 
the French and Italian Free Churches we are at present unable to 
speak further than to say that they keep their financial affairs in 
general under a stricter Presbyterial control than ourselves, in 
accordance with the general practice just described as prevailing 
among the Continental churches. These examples are enough to 
show the fact that we are behind the best usage of our own times, 
as well as the precedents of the past. The return to better things 
cannot therefore be pronounced an impracticable theory, but would 
consist simply in the imitation of these better practices, with some 
adaptation to our own peculiar needs. If the Scotch and the Eng- 
lish and the Irish Churches can have a Diaconate charged with all 
temporalities, not only on paper but in fact, why cannot we also? 
From either of these three it is entirely possible to take the best 
features, and shape them to our own necessities, surely a “ consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” and a perfectly practicable reform. 
We cannot now examine the practices of the Protestant and Pres- 
byterian Churches of America, but there are several of them that 
have features better than our own, notably the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada (which has a system of Managers similar to the English 
system), the German Reformed, the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and 
the Evangelical Lutheran (General Synod) Church. The latter 
three especially are good models, having the counterpart of the 
Scotch “ Deacons’ Court” described above. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches (North and South) have Trustees and Stewards, but 
they are both held in a far stricter relation to the whole Church 
government. The practice of the United Presbyterian Church most 
nearly resembles our own, but their General Assembly has enjoined 
that none but communicants shall be Trustees. From all these prem- 
ises the conclusion is irresistible that the Presbyterian Church owes it 
to her own character to inaugurate at once a reform in the manage- 
ment of her congregational finances by reéstablishing in her churches 
tbe office of Deacon, and transferring to it all the functions now dis- 
charged by Trustees, except the legal holding of the corporate title to 
the property where that is necessary, and the duties incidental thereto. 

4, But it will at once be asked how can such a change be made? 
There are only two obstacles to it: First, the brevity and vague- 
ness of our own organic law as to Deacons; and, secondly, the present 
condition of the State laws and the general usages thus fostered 
among our people. Both of these we believe can be met, but there 
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is only one power adequate to the task, the General Assembly 
itself, acting through a well-chosen committee, composed of the best 
ecclesiastical and civil lawyers and with power to act through the 
proper officers of our inferior judicatories. Such a committee 
could collate and examine the laws of the various States under 
which churches hold their charters. It was the design of this 
article at first to exhibit some of these, but they must be omitted 
for want of space. The laws of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York 
and New Jersey providing for the incorporation of “ Religious 
Societies,” for example, are quite divergent, that of New York 
being the more elaborate in its provisions. Chancellor Kent (2 
Kent's Commentaries, p. 274) describes them all as follows: “The 
statutes of New York, Ohio and other States provide generally for 
the incorporation of religious societies in an easy and popular man- 
ner, and for the purpose of managing with more facility and advan- 
tage the temporalities belonging to the church or congregation.” 
These laws, interpreted in the light of this description, bear upon 
their surface this common feature. They are not intended by the 
Legislatures to impede the churches in their right and power to 
manage their own affairs in a manner fully accordant with the gen- 
eral discipline, law and usage of the denomination to which they 
belong; nor are they so interpreted by the courts. They may, in- 
deed, subject a denomination to some disadvantage when the terms 
of the statute have been shaped to suit the practice of some other 
denomination whose usage is different. This seems to have been 
the case in the law of New York; but the desire of Legislatures 
and of courts is manifestly to ascertain what is the actual and legit- 
imate usage and law of each denomination, and to shape and inter- 
pret the laws so as to give them all equally the right of maintain- 
ing their own internal government with as little interference as pos- 
sible from the civil law. Justice Strong, then of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in two lectures delivered before the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, which should be studied by all in- 
terested in the subject, speaks of the holding of property by relig- 
ious societies, as distinguished from the churches with which they 
are connected, and the powers often exercised by officers of the 
church over the officers of these trusts, and lays down the general 
proposition: “that whenever questions of discipline, of faith, of 
church rule, of membership, or of office, have been decided by the 
church in its own modes of decision, civil law tribunals accept the 
decisions as final, and apply them as made” * (p. 42). 

There is, of course, a certain degree of control that any chartered 
or incorporated society must expect from the power that creates it, 


* The Relation of Civil Law to Church Polity, Discipline and Property, by Wil- 
liam Strong, LL.D 
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and the court to which it looks for protection. An incorporated 
church is not an ecclesiastical corporation in the sense of English 
law, but a civil corporation, and is subject to the general principles 
governing such corporations. The precise degree of this control in 
the case of churches is a question so delicate that we cannot pre- 
sume to determine it exactly, but this much we can say, that the 
design of the present laws is not to prescribe the qualifications of 
the Trustees or the qualifications of electors for Trustees in a man- 
ner repugnant to the established law and usage of the denomina- 
tion. Where there is any danger of this, equitable relief can be ob- 
tained from the courts upon the proper showing of the fact, or if 
the terms of the law do not permit this the Legislature can grant 
relief by special legislation upon proper representation by the de- 
nomination affected. Justice Strong, in describing the various kinds 
of charters (p. 103), says: “In some the members of the church 
itself, and only they, are the corporators. They alone have the 
right to elect the officers and managers.” From this it follows that 
such charters, and of course the law under which they are granted, 
recognize the rights of the churches to settle the general quali- 
fications of electors for Trustees and of persons eligible to the office 
in conformity to their own usage; and upon this principle there 
would seem to be no valid reason against securing laws by which 
our Trustees could be chosen from the Deacons and Elders, or bet- 
ter, perhaps, constituting the Deacons ex-officio Trustees. The pres- 
ent law of New Jersey is proof of this. The preamble to the 
amendment legitimizing the practice of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in making the Consistory Trustees recites that it had been 
‘represented to the Legislature that the law was repugnant to the 
discipline and usages of that Church, and that the Legislature was 
willing to grant to each denomination equal privileges, and there- 
fore the amendment was passed. Upon this principle the German 
Reformed and Evangelical Lutheran Churches in New Jersey were 
accorded similar liberty. The statute in New York has been simi- 
larly revised (1890) in order to permit the Congregational Churches 
at their discretion to restrict the suffrage for Trustees to members 
of the church; and the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the same 
State has had similar concessions made in its interest. If these 
denominations can have laws adjusted to their own internal usages, 
surely the Presbyterian Church need not hesitate to ask similar 
privileges whenever they are necessary, and may expect from the 
courts an interpretation of the present law congruous with the 
same principle, whenever this can be properly done. Justice 
Strong does not discuss in detail precisely this application of the 
principle, but he states the principle in such a way, as we under- 
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stand him, as to make this application of it an inevitable corrollary 
to the propositions which he does lay down. If such legislation 
could be secured, as we believe it can, the management of the 
finance and property of the Church would thus be in the hands of 
a body of men solemnly chosen and set apart by the laying on of 
hands, who derive their office primarily from the Church itself, and 
are bound in the most intimate relationship to the Session, and 
through them to the higher Church courts; and these men could 
most appropriately discharge the functions of Trusteeship as inci- 
dental to their Diaconal duties, under whatever measure of civil 
control the law prescribes. It would make a world of difference 
in the practical conduct of Church affairs that the managers felt 
that the primary source of their power was in the Church, and not 
in something outside of the Church. At present the accent and 
emphasis is reversed, and this imparts a tone to Boards of Trustees 
unsympathetic and often hostile to the Ruling Eldership. What is 
needed between the managers of finance—by whatever name called 
—and the Session is, in diplomatic language, a better entente cor- 
diale. The system proposed is far more likely to secure this than 
the present one; and yet it leaves ample room for the establishment 
of whatever fiduciary relation the ciyil law requires, Exceptions 
to such a plan could be readily provided, but this we must pass 
over here. One fact further is worthy of attention. It is not 
always necessary to incorporate churches in order that they may 
enjoy the protection of civil law (indeed, incorporation is not always 
possible under the law), and in many churches Trustees are thus 
rendered superfluous. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
laid down the principle :* “There ought to be no doubt about the 
right of unincorporated religious societies to sue in a contract made 
with them in their associated capacity Such associations 
have always, and especially since the Act of 1731, been recognized 
as having an associate and quasi-corporate existence in law, with 
power to hold land and build appropriate houses, and of course 
power to acquire rights by contract and vindicate them.” The 
tenure of property by an incorporation would no doubt be regarded 
as a preferable one to this by many authorities. Justice Strong in- 
timates such a preference in his book when contrasting it with the 
mode just described. But it is a mistaken popular impregsion that 
the civil law always requires it, and the return to a normal Presby- 
terian practice, in some cases, might thus be easier than is usually 
supposed. From all these considerations, and others which must 
be omitted, it seems quite plain that there is no legal condition in- 
capable of adjustment to the normal practice of the Presbyterian 


* Phipps vs. Jones, Pa. State Reports, 8 Harris, 260. 
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Churches, viz., the full Diaconal control of their temporal affairs, 
provided (and upon this proviso everything depends) the task be 
undertaken by the proper authority. This authority the General 
Assembly alone possesses. No lower authority can be sure of success, 
as will appear from the fact that the Synod of New Jersey, feeling 
the pressure of these difficulties, officially prayed the Legislature of 
New Jersey a year or two ago for the passage of a bill requiring 
that all Boards of Trustees should report annually to the Sessions 
of their respective churches ; and that this bill, being passed by the 
Senate, where it originated, was defeated on the third reading in 
the Lower House.* Perhaps the thing asked for was not the best 
remedy, but whatever approach is made to Legislatures should be 
made under the direct imprimatur of the Assembly itself. When 
thus made, and wisely made, it cannot long be refused. 

5. So, then, we are brought, last of all, to the question first in 
importance, which must be settled before anything else can be 
done. Will the Presbyterian Church be willing to enter upon the 
work of changing her widely prevailing custom of allowing Trus- 
tees, unknown in her own polity, to bave and to hold those func- 
tions which everything in her history and spirit assigns to a more 
responsible guardianship? Shall the ancient and primitive Diac- 
onate have a perpetual Ichabod written upon it, and survive only 
here and there as the curious relic of a bygone time? It is an 
auspicious sign of the times that a committee was appointed by the 
last Assembly to define in general the duties of the Deacon. Their 
report will be of the greatest interest. The Presbytery upon whose 
overture this committee was appointed seemed to have had specially 
in mind the relation of the Diaconate to the Church’s work among 
the poor. This side of the question we have not discussed, though 
it has a deeper connection with the more general one of Church 
finance than is often realized. The problem of modern poverty 
and the problem of evangelization in city and country are closely 
connected, and the key to unlock them may not unreasonably be 
expected in a thoroughly Scriptural management of the revenues 
of the Lord’s house. Certainly a body of Deacons in the spirit and 
power of Stephen and his colleagues would do marvelous things in 
meeting some of the most difficult problems of our times. One Pres- 
bytery at least (Allegheny) will overture the coming Assembly to 
investigate the whole matter of the management of congregational 
finance and temporalities, and if it is found necessary, after due in- 
vestigation, to amend them by amending the Form of Government.+ 

The purpose of the present article has been to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the facts rather than to prescribe a specific remedy. We 


* Minutes of Synod, 1889, pp. 20 and 76 ; 1890, p. 28. 
+ Since then the Presbytery of Pittsburgh has adopted the same Overture. 
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are now dealing with the principia of the subject, and must do so 
cautiously. The remedy herein suggested is not the only one pos- 
sible, and it only claims patient and friendly consideration upon its 
merits. If it has any merit it is because it recognizes fully the dif- 
ficulties of the reform which it proposes, and that whatever is done 
should be done with the utmost prudence, and by a broad induction 
from all the facts. If a wise committee, after preliminary inquiry 
into the facts of the case, could frame some simple and suitable 
amendments to the Form of Government and Boor of Discipline 
defining more fully the place and duties of Deacons, and their due 
relations to the Session, and empowering them to act as Trustees, 
when this is necessary (perhaps in conjunction with Elders when 
there are not enough Deacons to meet the requirements of the 
civil law), at the same time securing the passage of appropriate 
legislation, where this is necessary, codperating for this end with 
the executive officers of Synods and Presbyteries, the first part of 
the work would be done; but it would still remain for the various 
judicatories of the Church, from the Assembly down, to codperate 
in the delicate but not impossible duty of gradually bringing the 
practice of the individual churches into conformity with this ideal. 
It might take years to do all this perfectly, and it would cost some- 
thing in money and more in pains; but it has been done by other 
churches, and it is well worthy of the best exertions of our ministry 
and laity. The greatest hindrance to all reforms is the spirit of 
laissez faire. It is always easier, of course, to stay in a well-worn 
rut and let well enough alone. But is all this well enough? Is 
there not a more excellent way, known to the New Testament, 
known to older and modern Presbyterianism, commended to us by 
ancient precedents, and no less by the nineteenth-century practice of 
our brethren over sea and land—in America, in Ireland, in Scot- 
land, in England, and on the Continent, even to far Hungary? If 
there is any class above another whose sympathy and codperation 
it would be desirable thoroughly to enlist it is the body of our 
present Trustees, who are in the main good Trustees, and who would 
make by the anointing of the Holy Ghost and the laying on of 
holy hands better Deacons, and better Trustees for being Deacons. 
To them, and to all Presbyterians and Presbyters to whom pertains 
the law and the covenants, our appeal is made. The case of Deacon 
vs. Trustee need not be an angry litigation, but a friendly settlement 
of a delicate question by due authority; an amicable action-at-law, 
to be tried in the highest court of the Church. Its equitable decision 
would inure to the benefit of both plaintiff and defendant, and would 
magnify the law of both Church and State, and make it honorable. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa. JOHN Fox. 





VI. 


WILLFUL DESERTION A GROUND OF 
DIVORCE. 


HE aim of this article will be to vindicate the statement of the 
Confession of Faith, chap. xxiv, 6: “ Yet nothing but adultery, 
or such willful desertion as can no way be remedied by the Church 
or civil magistrate, is cause sufficient of dissolving the bond of mar- 
riage,” and also the appeal to 1 Cor. vii. 15, as Scriptural proof of 
the statement as it concerns willful desertion. The particular con- 
tention will be against the opinion, that nothing but adultery is 
cause sufficient of dissolving the bond of marriage. 

The Scriptures must be the final, because the only court of judg- 
ment in this matter, and it is not too difficult for plain minds to 
ascertain what they teach aboutit. But whoever turns to Scripture, 
assuming that he must find its meaning obvious, and that he may 
suspect there is sophistry intended if he is summoned to inspect its 
statements with the closest scrutiny, will certainly miss the meaning 
of Scripture. A correction of such assumption in,the present instance 
would be found in the history of the doctrine of divorce in the Chris- 
tian Church; a history of exegetical and practical perplexities 
that remand us to the Scriptures, and to the closest scrutiny of them if 
we would ascertain their teaching. The Scriptures that are appealed 
to on this subject are Matt. v. 31, 32; Matt. xix. 3-9; Mark x. 
2-12; Luke xvi. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 10-16. Luke xvi. 18 offers nothing 
decisive in the present debate; what it does express will depend upon 
what is ascertained to be taught in Matt. xix. 3-9 and Mark 
x, 2-12. Matt. v. 31, 32, is commonly supposed to be to the 
point. But,on closer examination, it appears of one piece with the con- 
text from verse 27, whose subject is adultery, and not divorce. In the 
manner of the Sermon on the Mount, adultery is traced and detected 
in its remoter accountability. The reference to divorce is not toteach 
whether men may or may not put away their wives, but to point to 
an effect of divorce, viz., that it makes the woman an adulteress. 
Thus the action as described, like that of “looking on a woman,” 
etc., comes under the Seventh Commandment. So broad is the law 
that Christ came to fulfill (verse 17)! Such being the import of 
verses 81, 82, in their context, the force of the “save for fornica- 
tion” becomes plain. It is as if one were to say: You make your 
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servant a thief if you discharge him, and so deprive him of the 
means of livelihood, except it be for stealing. So Jesus says, that he 
who puts away his wife does what he may to make her an adul- 
teress, except it be for fornication that he puts her away. Luther's 
comment on this Scripture was: “Christ does not speak here as 
legislator. He speaks only to men’s consciences.” 

We proceed to the examination of Matt. xix. 3-9 and of Mark x. 
2-12, for it is expedient to consider them together. This is the 
Scripture that is supposed to be decisive for the position, that divorce 
with freedom to marry again is disallowed on any ground whatever, 
save that of adultery. Its statement to that effect is alleged to be 
unequivocal and transparent. It is interesting, then, to inquire who 
it is that treats this Scripture as so simple and obvious in its mean- 
ing. Those do not that believe the Romish doctrine, viz., that mar- 
riage can only be dissolved by death, and that neither of the parties 
married may marry another while the other party lives. They must 
translate the 7 éx zopvetas of Matt. xix. 9, not even for fornication. 
Those that believe there may be more than two sufficient grounds 
for divorce, do not. They must follow Zwingle, and take the 7 éz 
zopy. as exceptive, by way of, for instance, and translate in effect : 
“except, for instance, for fornication.” Our own particular oppo- 
nents do not. We mean those who, believing that there is one justi- 
fiable ground of divorce, believe that the woman, as well as the man, 
may procure divorce on that ground, and also that the innocent 
party in such divorce, the man or the woman, is free to marry 
another. For they must harmonize that belief and the statements, 
that the woman who puts away her husband and marries another 
commits adultery (Mark x. 12), and that the man that marries her 
who is put away commits adultery (Matt. xix. 9). The double con- 
text of Matt. xix. 3-9 and Mark x. 2-12 does not help to establish 
that harmony. If in Matt. xix. 9 the “except for fornication ” is 
treated as extending also to “put away” in the second clause, and 
not only that, but as a thought to be supplied at Mark x. 12, then 
this is exposition that is not obvious, but the contrary. It is not 
transparent in Mark x. 12, that Jesus recognizes the woman as. hav- 
ing the same right of divorce as the man. By Jewish law a woman 
could not put away her husband. The disciples could not infer that 
Jesus recognized such a right by His merely mentioning the case, 
which He could do as one of the observable cases of existing society, 
where gentile manners entered along with gentiles. Our opponents 
must draw on other Scripture and appeal to the spirit of Christianity, 
in order to interpret Matt. xix. 3-9 and Mark x. 2-12 in their 
sense. But with that the assumed transparent and obvious sense of 
those Scriptures breaks down altogether. 
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But the accounts of Matt. xix. 3-9 and Mark x. 2-12 present 
other harmonistic perplexities. We note, only to show that it is 
not overlooked, that there is respectable authority for a text at Matt. 
xix. 9, that makes it read as at Matt. v. 32. But the following 
require particular notice. Matt. xix. 9 reports what is said there, 
as said to the Pharisees. The similar words of Mark x. 11, 12, are 
said indoors to the disciples. In Mark x. 4-9 the Pharisees quote 
Deut. xxiv. 1 sgq. in reply to Jesus’ question: ‘“ What did Moses 
command you?” And then Jesus makes His comment and appeals 
to Gen. i. 27 and ii. 24. In Matt. xix. 4-8, Jesus replies to the 
Pharisees by appealing directly to Gen. i and ii, and the Pharisees 
reply by appeal to Deut. xxiv. 1. Matthew reports the “ except for 
fornication,” and Mark does not. Mark reports the reference to 
a woman putting away her husband, which, from a Jewish point of 
view, was altogether remarkable. With regard to these differences 
and all others like them, our belief in the inerrancy of Scripture 
involves the assumption that the accounts are exactly correct as we 
have them, and are so to be treated and interpreted. Without this 
view of the Scriptures we could have no boldness in searching them 
for certain light in the present debate or in any gther. Putting 
both of the above accounts together, in a manner consistent with the 
above assumption, brings about a most perfect result. The process 


is only like that where one would restore a vase given to him 
in broken fragments. He works on the assumption that each frag- 
ment, just as it is, without paring, fits into its place, and that no 


fragment of some other vase is among the pieces. The restored 
result justifies the process. For the sake of brevity we must abstain 
from further justification, and assume as correct the composition of 
the two accounts now to be presented, and take it as our text. In 
the fullowing text, what is common to both Matthew and Mark is 
in ordinary Roman type; what is peculiar to Matthew isin Italic 
type; what is peculiar to Mark is in SMALL CAPITALS. 


And there came unto him Pharisees, 
tempting him, and ASKED HIM saying, 
Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause? And he answered 
and said UNTO THEM, WHAT DID 
Moses COMMAND you? AND THEY 
SAID MOSES SUFFERED TO WRITE A 
BILL OF DIVORCEMENT AND TO PUT 
HER AWAY. But JESUS SAID UNTO 
THEM, FOR YOUR HARDNESS OF HEART 
HE WROTE YOU THIS COMMANDMENT. 
But have ye not read that he which 
made them from the beginning OF THE 
CREATION made them male and female, 


and said, For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and the twain shall 
become one flesh ; so that they are no 
more twain but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder. They say unto 
him, Why then did Moses command to 
give a bill of divorcement and to put her 
away? He saith unto them, Moses for 
your hardness of heart suffered you to 
put away your wives ; but from the be- 
ginning it hath not been 80. And I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall put away his 
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wife, except for fornication and shall 
marry another committeth adultery ; 
and he that marrieth her when she is 
put away committeth adultery. ANDIN 
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AGAINST HER ; AND IF SHE HERSELF 
SHALL PUT AWAY HER HUSBAND AND 
MARRY ANOTHER 8HE COMMITTETH 
ADULTERY. The disciples say unto him, 


THE HOUSE THE DISCIPLES ASKED HIM 
AGAIN OF THIS MATTER. AND HE 
SAITH UNTO THEM, WHOSOEVER SHALL 
PUT AWAY HIS WIFE AND MARRY 
ANOTHER COMMITTETH ADULTERY 


If the case of the man is so with his 
wife, it is not expedient to marry. But 
he said, etc. (the rest Matt. xix. 11 to 
the end of the verse 12). 


We have a perfectly smooth and consistent story in this compo- 
sition of the accounts of Matthew and Mark. Only in the part from 
Mark where Jesus replies to the inquiry of His disciples is there 
any abruptness. But there Mark is precise, and compels one to dis- 
tinguish between that and the similar reply to the Pharisees. 

All through this investigation it is essential to keep in mind, that 
putting away a wife means divorce with freedom to marry another. 
As Erasmus said, calling attention to this: “It was actual divorce, 
the only sort known to that age, by which it was allowed, after 
repudiating a prior wife, to marry another. For what we [the 
Church of Rome, and before the Reformation] explain divorce to be, 
viz., that the marriage bond continues, though the domestic life is 
broken up, who of the ancients, whether theologian or jurist, ever 
called divorce that? I appeal to you, if Christ thought of that sort 
of divorce? It was Jews that interrogated Him. He replied to 
‘Jews. But they never knew of any divorce, but such as freed from 
the wife that was put away and gave the right to marry another.” 
However, there can be no doubt that divorce in this sense was meant 
in this interview between Christ and Pharisees; for marry another is 
repeated by Christ over and over. 

Turning to the text, we notice that the Pharisees did not submit 
to Jesus the question of divorce itself. Their question was about 
lawful causes of divorce, just as ours is. What is known about 
stricter and laxer teachings of different schools among the Jews 
respecting divorce does not much help the interpretation of our pas- 
sage. We cannot tell which school the questioners belonged to. The 
expression, “every cause,” has meaning enough for us with the 
sense: “Such grounds as are commonly pleaded.” That society 
allowed many grounds for divorce. 

Jesus did not reply directly to the question that was asked. He 
did not take up the many grounds for divorce to give an opinion on 
them. The question was asked treacherously, and He treated it as 
He treated the question about paying tribute (Matt. xxii. 15-22). 
The peculiarity of the reply in both cases was due to the malice that 
prompted the question. It was the way Jesus took to foil that 
malice. It will not aid our investigation to try to detect the 
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malicious intention in the present instance, and how it was foiled. 
Jesus gave a wise answer, suited to the subject. It was not an eva- 
sion or no reply at all. 

It is common to suppose that Christ’s reply goes back of the ques- 
tion about causes of divorce to divorce itself, making that the real 
question, and that by appeal to marriage as originally instituted, 
viz., that it was meant to be indissoluble, He dismisses the inquiry 
about sufficient causes for divorce as irrelevant. His reply is thus 
supposed to be like that at Matt. xxii. 30 about marriage in the resur- 
rection. But if it appears that Christ’s answer, though indirect, has 
fitness as a reply to the question that was really asked, it is more 
reasonable to treat it as such, and to seek His meaning in that way, 
than to treat it as raising and answering a question that was not 
asked. These different ways of considering the text may bring out 
very different meanings. For the meaning of an answer will depend 
on the question to which it replies, and whether it is a reply to the 
question. 

The reply of Christ in the present case has the same fitness that 
appears in the reply about paying tribute (Matt. xxii. 21), and to the 
question, “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?” (Matt. xii. 12), 
and to the question, “ Are there few that be saved?” (Luke xiii. 23 
sqq.). These examples and others that will occur to the reader, 
illustrate this Teacher’s method, and warn us not to miss the point of 
His reply in the present instance because of its indirectness. In these 
illustrative examples the replies give precisely the truths on which 
the real interest of the questions turns. About few or many being 
saved, the vital matter is for every one to make most earnest work 
of his own salvation; and the fact that many will miss salvation, even 
though striving for it, is reason enough for doingso. About the lawful- 
ness of healing on the Sabbath day, it is lawful and more than 
merely lawful to do good on that day ; which answer teaches how the 
Sabbath day is to be honored, which is the real interest; whereas a 
direct reply to the question asked would only have said whether a 
particular act was or was not a profanation of the Sabbath. The 
réply about paying tribute refers the subject to the principle that 
rules all cases of the kind. This particular reply compelled the 
admiration of those that received it, and has been the admiration of 
the ages ever since. The reply in the Scripture before us has the 
same characteristics that areseen in thisreply. Jesus said, “ Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” He does not say that the 
tribute in question was lawful, or was to be paid; He does not say 
whether that was Ceesar’s. But He names the law for the case, and 
He emphasises the obligation of that law by pairing it with the law, 
“ Render to God the things that are God’s.” In the case before us 
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Jesus does not pronounce on the lawfulness of alleged causes of 
divorce; not even in reference to fornication. Much less does He 
pronounce a final judgment on divorce itself. He names the law 
that governs the matter in question. Let us observe how He does 
this. 

The Pharisees propose this question: “Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause?” To this Jesus replies, as on 
many other occasions (comp. Matt. xix. 17,18; Luke x. 26), by 
referring them to Moses: “ What did Moses command you?” This 
was in perfect sincerity. What was lawful was to be settled by what 
Moses said. The Pharisees reply by referring to Deut. xxiv. 1, the 
Mosaic law for divorce. In reply, Jesus comments on this law, 
explaining the reason for giving it. But He recognizes its validity 
by calling it a “commandment.” He calls attention, however, to 
another thing that Moses recorded, that would have made a more 
pertinent reply to His question. It seemed as if His questioners had 
never read it as a part of the law of thecase. “ But have ye not read 
that he which made them from the beginning of the creation made them 
male and female, and said, For this cause,” etc. So He adduces the 
original law of marriage, and He concludes by solemnly formulating 
the obligation it imposes: “ What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” This does not solve the question about the 
lawfulness of causes for divorce, but it refers all such questions to the 
law that governs them. In the matter of tithing mint, anise, etc., 
which were lawful and ought to be done, there were weightier mat- 
ters of law that hypocrites passed by (Matt. xxiii. 23). So, too, in 
the matter of divorce, while there was the commandment in Deut. 
xxiv. 1, there was weightier commandment in regard to marriage in 
Gen. i. 27 and ii. 24, which must not be passed by. These had 
precedence in time, but still more as prescribing the first and highest 
duty. For observing the sacred bond of marriage as indissoluble is 
the first and highest duty in relation to it. The later legislation did 
not annul that. For there it stands, Gen. i. 27 and ii. 24, as 
well as Deut. xxiv. 1. “ Have ye not read it ?” 

The reply did not please the Pharisees. They thought they had 
quoted the law for determining the lawfulness of causes of divorce. 
They wish to know why that is not the whole law, and ask, “ Why 
then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement and to put her 
away?” We will not infer any significance from their exchanging 
their former phrase, “ Moses suffered” for “ Moses commanded,” 
though it impresses us as significant ; as does the exchange the other 
way in the reply of Christ. He replies by reiterating His previous 
comment, but insists again that from the beginning marriage was 
not so, that is, it was not coupled with a law for its dissolution by 
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giving the woman a bill of divorcement and putting her away. 
And, as fur putting away a wife and marrying another, he adds a 
word that characterizes it and refers it to another law that has pre- 
cedence in such cases and is weightier than Deut. xxiv. 1, viz. the 
Seventh Commandment: “ And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife not for fornication and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery ; and he that marrieth,” etc. We render the “9 éxt zopyetas, 
“not for fornication,” which is exact, and suffers it to be self-inter- 
preted. If we read it in its own light, and not in light borrowed 
from the xapexrds Adyou zopy, of Matt. v. 32, its force appears to be 
admissive as well as exceptive. It is admissive in respect to the law 
the Pharisees quoted, and grants that in a case of putting away a 
wife for fornication and marrying another, Deut. xxiv. 1 deter- 
mines what is lawful. In a case of putting away a wife not for forni- 
cation and marrying another, the Seventh Commandment must be 
considered, for this case involves adultery. 

When we consider the manner of teaching that Jesus used, and 
the divorce question as it appeared in His environment, there is noth- 
ing surprising in the direction He gave this subject on this occasion. 
The subject presented was, allowable grounds of divorce. Jewish 
law allowed one who had put away his wife to marry another. 
Though it did not provide that a wife might put away her husband, 
it allowed her that was put away to be married to another man. 
All this was easily perverted in practice, so that a man might put 
away his wife in order to marry another, and a man that coveted his 
neighbor’s wife might procure her divorce in order to marry her. 
Marrying another, not merely the liberty of doing so but actually 
intending it, would be part of the whole case in many instances of 
putting away a wife. Though not expressly referred to in the ques- 
tion of the Pharisees (and who knows but that their malice 
crouched there), Jesus brings this out. The reiteration of “ marry 
another” shows a purpose of directing attention to that conduct, 
and to the actual reason for divorce in many instances. The proce- 
dure on the man’s part is stated in the way he might use. And the 
woman’s way, who could not herself move in divorce, is stated in the 
proper form for her. If putting away a wife was in order to marry 
another, or the divorce of a wife was procured that another man 
might marry her, then adultery was committed. If no such cause 
of divorce was meant by the Pharisees (and no such ground would 
be pleaded in a court), then Jesus puts His finger on that as He did 
on “Corban” (Mark vii. 11). 

It may be objected, that if Jesus meant it thus, He would have 
said, “putteth away his wife in order to marry another.” But in 
some kinds of mention, “and” implies an unexpressed “in order 
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that.” It is said (James v.18) of Elijah: “ And he prayed again; 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit” 
Here “and” conjoins a statement of the thing as achieved, that was 
intended. (Comp. Heb. xii. 9.) This is common in discourse, to make 
it more expressive. Among Jews another marriage after divorce 
was commonly contracted with, as we would think, indecent haste ; 
just as it was after the death of a husband or wife. Speedy marriage 
after divorcing a prior wife would have the look of divorce in order 
to marry another. And what so took place would be simply 
described by: “he put away his wife and married another.” This 
conduct Jesus denounces as‘adultery ; except where fornication gave 
the ground for divorce, which would exempt even divorce with inten- 
tion of marrying another from the charge of adultery. We have 
seen that Mark x. 11 must be regarded as distinct from what Jesus 
said to the Pharisees. This was said to the disciples privately and 
indoors. What was so said varies from what He said before only as 
might be expected. If in “committeth adultery against her,” the 
“her” refers to “another,” itcan only mean the same as, commit 
adultery with her, however it may be rendered. This, then, would 
only be to reiterate the saying of Matt. xix. 9. But the usual 
expression for that is poryeber tiva (Matt. v. 28). It is grammatical 
to refer the “her,” to “his wife” (MEYER), as the more prominent 
antecedent. Then the effect of the man’s act towards the wife he puts 
away is pointed to. She is sinned against’; it is implied that she has 
not sinned in the way named. We have, then, the case of putting 
away a wife not for fornication stated in another way, that points to 
the wrong done to the wife, as well as to the sin of adultery itself. 
In this there is close adherence to the subject proposed by the Phari- 
sees, viz., the lawfulness of every cause of divorce. 

In these private words to His disciples (Mark x. 12), Jesus refers 
to a woman putting away her husband and marrying another. This 
was remarkable every way. Among Greeks and Romans, women 
had the legal right to put away their husbands. Among Jews they 
had not. Such examples as occurred—‘* Michal (1 Sam. xxv. 44), 
Herodias (Matt. xiv.4), Salome (Josep. Antiq. xv, 1, 10)—were aristo- 
cratic enormities”” (ANGE). By Jewish law, divorce by the woman 
was illegal of itself. That alone ruled out all consideration of causes 
or grounds of divorce in her case, and so all consideration of women 
in the question of lawful grounds of divorce. But Jesus instances 
divorce by the woman, with the addition, as in the other cases, 
“and marry another.” Such mention, and the question being about 
“every cause” for divorce, makes it plain that “ marrying another” 
is referred to as an actual moving cause of divorce. When that is 
the cause there is adultery. This mention of divorce in a particular 
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so opposed to Jewish law, would be as if a Rabbi, in teaching what 
flesh might not lawfully be eaten, were to say: Lamb’s flesh offered 
to an idol is unclean, and swine’s flesh offered to an idol is unclean. 
The uncleanness attaching to swine’s flesh by idolatrous use, swine’s 
flesh, which was any way abominable, would be easily obvious to 
a Jew, and its mention would facilitate his recognizing the same 
uncleanness as attaching to any other flesh so used. And perhaps 
Jesus adduced the gentile instance of a woman divorcing her hus- 
band to marry another, to facilitate in His disciples abhorrence of 
divorce for the same reason, whether among Jews or any people. 

It appears, then, that in Mark xix. 8-9 and Mark x. 2-12, Jesus 
was interrogated about the lawfulness of every cause of divorce; that 
He dealt with that question; that He admitted the lawfulness of 
divorce for fornication; that He did not question the present validity 
of the law of Moses (Deut. xxiv. 1 sqq.) for His Jewish contempo- 
raries; that He recognized gentile usage in divorce; that in the 
Jewish and gentile usage He singled out an actual reason for divorce 
in many instances, and denounced that for what it is, viz., adultery ; 
that (and this last is His chief deliverance) He declared that the 
original institution of marriage (Gen. i and ii) gave the proper law of 
marriage, which He reiterated and formulated in words of His own, by 
which He may be said “to give charge” (xapayyédewv) on this sub- 
ject, as Paul does say (1 Cor. vii. 10). When giving His charge: 
“ What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der,” Jesus, nevertheless, recognized that men did put asunder what 
God joined together. This they did in legal fashion, by divorce 
laws. He took notice both of Jewish and gentile usage. He con- 
sidered two causes of divorce, denouncing one and mentioning the 
other in a way that admitted its lawfulness. Whether the divorce 
was by Jewish or gentile usage, He recognized that one as well as 
the other brought about an actual dissolution of the marriage bond, 
and for that situation He deals with the question of lawful causes of 
divorce as a question, who is blameless where the marriage bond 
has been dissolved? Dealing with two causes of divorce, where 
there are so many, does not comprehend all causes, except illustra- 
tively. What is to be judged of other causes is only to be learned 
from the Spirit of Christ speaking in His apostles, and by the help 
that affords us in applying what Christ Himself has taught us here. 

Before taking up the apostolic instruction it is important to claim 
what appears very evident from the foregoing, viz., Jesus did not 
review and reverse Moses in the matter of divorce. It was impos- 
sible for His hearers to suppose that He did so, when He Himself made 
appeal to Moses by saying: ‘“ What did Moses command you?” It 


is impossible for reverent readers of Scripture now to suppose this. 
20 
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It was from Deuteronomy, that gives the law of divorce, that Jesus 
Himself took the words with which He foiled the temptations of 
Satan in the wilderness (see Deut. viii. 8, vi. 16, 13). But His 
whole manner of referring to Moses and the law makes this an impos- 
sible supposition. Neither did Jesus ignore gentile law of divorce. 
We are not, then, to suppose, as many erroneously do, that Christ’s 
teaching on the subject of divorce did not comprehend its moral and 
religious problems as they emerge in gentile practice; that He 
expressed the rule for Christian practice in this matter only for Jew- 
ish circumstances ; that He could not express the same for Christian 
life among converted gentiles, because that situation had not pre- 
sented itself, and would not present itself till the gospel was preached 
to them ; that it was reserved for the Apostle Paul to set forth what 
is Christian duty in a gentile environment. These are current 
notions about our subject, and their elaboration is sometimes made 
the transition from the teaching of Christ to the consideration of 
Paul’s instructions to the Church at Corinth. We think that these 
ideas are mistaken, and that they are misleading. 

We are now to consider 1 Cor. vii. 10-16. This is part of a series 
of replies to questions that the Church in Corinth had proposed to 
Paul in writing. They appear as general rules for situations that his 
own words define; first, for such as have not married and for widows 
(verses 8,9); second, for married persons where both husband and wife 
are believers (verses 10, 11); third, for married persons where one of 
the parties is a believer and the other an unbeliever (verses 12-16). 

Referring to married persons, both of whom are believers, Paul 
says: “I give charge (yea), not I, but the Lord” (verse 10), meaning 
Jesus. From this, taken with the following: “But to the rest say 
I, not the Lord” (verse 12), some would press the inference that 
Paul subordinates what he charges to what Jesus has charged, in the 
sense that the latter has more authority, and thus that we are to 
attend to what Jesus says rather than to what Paul says. THEO- 
DORET, commenting on our passage, expressed the truth about this: 
“That the law of the Apostle is the law of the Master, Christ, is 
evident to all those that have been educated in things divine;” and 
he quotes 2 Cor. xiii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 2,3; Rom. xii. 3; to which let 
us add 1 Cor. xiv. 37. This, the orthodox view of the apostolic 
Scriptures in the fifth century, has continued to be the same ever 
since. It must be assumed as the right view in this debate. 

When Paul says: “I give charge (yea), not I, but the Lord,” he 
reminds his readers that they already had clear instruction from 
Christ, that neither wife nor husband shall dissolve their marriage, 
In this he refers to the words recorded (Matt. xix. 6 and Mark x. 
9): “ What, therefore, God hath joined together let not man put 
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asunder.” This is the charge (xapayyédtew) that Christ gave on this 
subject. . There is no record of any other. Paul’s application of it 
to the case he treats is substantially quotation. Jesus said, a8pwros 
nh zoprtérw. Paul says of the believing wife of a believer, nu» 
ywpradivat, édv dé xad ywpro 97 (aor. pass. With mid-sense). Of the unbe- 
lieving husband he says, ef 3 yupiverat, ywpttécdw. This identity of 
expression is obscured in the Received Version; in the Revised it is 
totally eclipsed. But translate Christ’s words, “ What God hath 
joined together let no man sever,” and Paul’s, “I charge (yea), not 
I, but the Lord, that the wife sever not herself from her husband,” 
and verse 15, “Yet if the unbelieving sever himself (from his 
wife), let him sever,” then the correspondence becomes apparent. 
The version of 1611 correctly renders dgrévar, “put away.” For 
spoken of a wife, it means divorce, and is currently so used in pro- 
fane Greek. When Paul adds, “ That the husband put not away his 
wife,” the meaning of that is so plain that it ought to determine the 
sense to be attached to ywpif., viz., that divorce is meant, even though 
we did not otherwise know the words of Christ to which Paul refers. 
Paul uses the ywp¢f. as quotation, and in the next clause uses the cur- 
rent word for what it expresses. But we have Christ’s wordsin this 
case, and we refer the reader to what we found their meaning to be 
in their place. Xwpif. is not a technical word for divorce, but it 
includes divorce there. It must preserve this meaning where the 
saying is quoted and appealed to; otherwise it is not quoted for what 
it says. In justice to Paul and Jesus, Paul must be understood to 
mean the same as Jesus. Paul, then, speaks of divorce, ¢.e., the 
severing of the marriage bond, including liberty to marry another. 
He reiterates Christ’s charge, and says that a believing busband and 
wife must not resort to divorce. 

In the case of the woman he adds a charge, that, from its particu- 
lar mention, must be supposed to have been occasioned by an actual 
situation reported to him, and the same that prompted the mention 
of the wife before the husband. We think that a translation that 
reflects the aorist of ywpi{. employed in speaking of her were better 
in both instances. But it is necessary here. For the common trans- 
lation expresses about the uy ywprtérw what is expressed in 1 Johni. 11 
about 7) dudpryte, viz., that it ought not to be done; but if it comes 
to pass,as it may. But the charge is that divorce must not be 
between married believers, and the case referred to is one where 
divorce has taken place, or may have done so between referring it to 
the apostle and receiving his reply. To such a case, that was made 
before Paul’s charge could affect it, he replies that they had already 
Christ’s charge, “ That the wife might not sever herself from her hus- 
band,” and he adds, “ But and if she severed herself, let her remain 
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unmarried or be reconciled to her husband.” This deals with the case 
as a de facto divorce; but with no coloring of generality, as if the 
case were one to occur again, and as if a rule were to be made for 
such recurrence. Paul means that the like must not occur again. 
It is this saying about the wife that is supposed to settle the mean- 
ing of zwpit. in thisconnection. “ Let her be reconciled to her hus- 
band” is supposed to imply that there was no actual divorce; for 
divorce could not be corrected by mere reconciliation. And so 
pevérw Gyayuos is taken to mean, “let her not marry another.” But 
xatadddaooewv, a8 used in the New Testament, and by profane authors, 
is more fitted to suggest a reunion achieved with difficulty than one 
achieved with ease and simplicity. It does not, therefore, justify this 
reasoning. On the other hand, pevérw d&yapog does not express, “let her 
not marry,” much less, “let her not marry another.” But were that 
the meaning, then it would show that Paul treats a case where the 
woman, and the Church in Corinth with her, supposed she was free 
to marry another, and then it would be obvious that it was a case of 
actual divorce. It is supposed that by using ywpiz. and by saying, 
“Let her remain unmarried,” Paul would have it treated as not 
actual divorce and the marriage bond as still existing. But it 
required more than the use of an equivocal word to let the Corin- 
thian Church and the Catholic Church know that such was his mean- 
ing. dyayos certainly describes one who is not in the married state 
(comp. verse 8). Applied to a woman who had been married, and 
was not a widow, it means one who has got release from marriage. 
If she has brought about the divorce, and there is no hint of the 
cause, we have nothing more than the advantages of the unmarried 
state to think of as leading her to the step. “Let her remain 
unmarried” expresses then, “ Let her remain in the state she has 
sought and found.” There is no difficulty in conjecturing reasons 
that could move her to this step. In the absence of an expressed 
reason, the abundance of possible reasons is explanationenough. It 
is, however, a sagacious conjecture (of HoFrMANN) that it may have 
been an ignorant and fanatical application of what Paul taught about 
marriage (comp. verses 1, 7, 8, 25-40), of which the Corinthians 
would know apart from this epistle. We cannot build on this con- 
jecture. But where society was affected by such notions about the 
advantages of the unmarried state, and in such a context as the pres- 
ent, we are bound to see sufficient meaning in, “ Let her remain un- 
married ” when taken as above, and are restrained from including the 
notion, “ Let her not marry another.” There is nothing about marry- 
ing another in the context. “ Let her be reconciled to her husband,” 
does not imply a separation easily remedied, therefore not divorce. 
But it does imply that neither wife nor husband thought of marrying 
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another. We might conjecture an amicable arrangement, the woman 
being the mover. But amicable or not, the act was severing the mar- 
riage bond; the woman was unmarried. That is what is expressed. 

We see, then, that our passage expresses nothing about a divorced 
woman marrying another husband. The notion does not present 
itself. Paul speaks of one who has sought and found the unmarried 
state, and says: “ Let her remain unmarried or be reconciled to her 
husband.” The “else,” of “or else,” which is the common 
translation, is a translator’s coloring in order to make the English 
express what he supposes, not the Greek, but the passage means. 
It is, however, not in the text, which has only “or,” and is the 
simplest expression of alternative, suggesting nothing but the two 
things named, and requiring us to think of nothing else as involved. 
Paul states it here as he does the alternatives, be unmarried, or 
marry (verses 8, 9 and 27, 28 and 86, 37), and be in bondage or be 
free (verse 21) and be circumcised or uncircumcised (verse 19). His 
motive in saying this here is the same as in saying the others where 
they are mentioned. The kingdom of Heaven is not conditioned on 
either of the alternatives. Paul recognizes a de facto divorce in a 
case where he evidently censures it as an act, and this implies a 
judgment that the grounds for it were not sufficient. This may 
throw light on what we are called to do with similar cases; which, 
however, does not belong to our subject. What verses 10, 11, teach 
us is, that for Christian believers who are married Christ’s charge is 
their law, and they must not resort to divorce. 

In the case of believers joined in marriage with unbelievers, the 
apostle gives the same charge as the law that must govern the 
believing party. If the unbelieving party does not move to sever 
the union it must be maintained. But the unbelieving party is not 
under the law of Christ and may sever the marriage. Jf he sever 
himself, let him sever,” is the apostle’s judgment in that case, and he 
adds, “ The brother or sister is not under bondage in such cases.” 
The ywp{. reappears here with the meaning it has in verses 10, 
11, and in Christ’s charge. It expresses doing what Christ said, 
“Let not man do.” This sense corresponds with what is enjoined on 
the believing party, #7 ageérw == put not away, which means divorce. 
The unbelieving party is contemplated as doing what the other must 
not do. We are further restricted to this sense by what is added. 
The obvious meaning of 0% dedoddwrat, in a context that speaks of 
disturbing the marriage relation, is release from that bond. Taking 
the wide context to verse 40 (where the unity of the subject is the 
consideration of the alternative states married and not married, cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, a bond-servant or freeman, marrying 
off a daughter or not, and the calling of God not being conditioned 
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on one or other of the alternatives), we are restricted to the sense 
stated. The not-bondage is release from the state that involved the 
bondage (comp. verses 32-34). It means the same as “free” in verse 
39, and includes, as there, the right to marry another, because that is 
involved. But what is actually expressed is only that the believing 
party is unmarried, that being here for the present all that is in 
mind. 

We see then that the apostle regards divorce by the unbelieving 
party as actual dissolution of marriage, and the consequent state of 
the believing party to be release from marriage, and this without 
reference to the way in which the divorce was done, or the grounds 
assigned for it. The presumption would be, that it was done in legal 
form, and that the moving cause would be difference in religion. 

In ywpifew, severing what God has joined, we have the case of “ will- 
ful desertion” intended in the Confession of Faith, or as it is often 
called, “ malicious desertion.” For the Confession of Faith does not 
mean something different from this passage of Scripture; its only 
appeal to Scripture is to this text as proof. There is no doubt that 
there has been much juggling with the meaning of “ willful deser- 
tion,” and much subterfuge in its application. But the sameis true 
with “adultery.” It is likely that much of the revolt against admit- 
ting willful desertion to be a sufficient ground for divorce is due to 
this. People do not commonly sift the motives that prompt them. 
Defining the application of willful desertion is not part of our subject 
and must not enter into this debate. The real debate is, Does the 
Scripture recognize divorce as dissolving marriage and freeing the 
innocent party to marry another, where adultery is not the ground 
of divorce? If we have correctly interpreted the Scripture above, it 
does. If the relation is severed in spite of the believing party, and 
the believing party is innocent, he or she must be treated by the 
Church as unmarried, with the freedom of that state. The apostle 
does not say to such, “ Let them remain unmarried.” No doubt he 
would say so to such, but just as he says it in other cases, without 
questioning the liberty and sinlessness of marrying (comp. verse 36). 
The Christian Church may do no more. 

But the ywpitew— severing marriage, may take place without legal 
form. It may be desertion without securing a decree in any court. 
Does the apostle’s instruction cover that case? It seems strange that 
this could be a question, if the desertion is understood to mean the 
avowal or manifestation of a purpose to disregard all the relations 
and duties of marriage. This is what is meant by the Confession of 
Faith. For such is the character of a desertion that Church and State 
together have failed to remedy. It seems especially strange that 
they should find difficulty here, who insist that zwpifew does not mean 
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divorce. For then the apostle speaks only of desertion (“ departing,” 
Revised Version), which may then not even be finally obstinate, and 
yet insuch a case he declares the believing party free of the marriage 
bond. Had Paul used only a technical word for divorce, a specious plea 
might be made that where there was no technical divorce, it is not ex- 
pressed that the innocent party is free. But Paul uses the word taken 
from Christ’s charge, which covers every form of severing marriage. _ 
Perhaps the cause of perplexity to many is, that willful desertion 
is called a ground of divorce, and that the believer sues for divorce on 
that ground. By so doing he is moving to sever the marriage, 
which the believer is charged not todo. And he pleads asa ground, 
what is not recognized in Scripture as a plea for divorce, as adultery 
is. But this is a confusion of realities with forms of law and with 
names, The defendant in the court below becomes the plaintiff in 
the court of appeal, without changing the realities of right and jus- 
tice concerned. And if the innocent party sues for divorce on the 
ground of willful desertion, it is virtually as appellant from the per- 
sonal and arbitrary forum of the deserting party. It is only the 
necessary form of law that gives the form to the process. The de- 
sertion has severed the marriage, and process is to obtain the decree 
that publishes the innocence and the freedom of the injured party. 
It might be right and even better for the injured party to submit 
meekly to the hardships of the situation without asserting and defining 
the freedom of an unmarried state. But the apostle suggests no 
motive for this. The highest motive he expressly minimizes and 
nullifies, by saying, “‘ For how knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband,” etc. It is perhaps the strangest illustration of the 
perversity that many use in reading the very opposite of what is said 
in our passage, that they read these words as if Paul said, “ How 
knowest thou whether thou shalt not save.” And if the motive 
remained, ¢. e., a hope of saving the deserting party, it is not for the 
Church to take account of that after having done all she can, and 
with the magistrate aiding, to remedy the desertion. The liberty of 
the sufferer must be recognized. Is he or she to be left to the caprice 
of the other? May the deserter just hang the other in the air, with 
no standing and no right to assert a standing? To affirm it is irra- 
tional in itself, and is incompatible with “is not in bondage,” and 
“called in peace” (verse 15), in whatever sense they are taken. It 
is inconsistent with Christian principle and honor. Paul himself 
illustrates the spirit the latter may righteously display. It would 
have been no sin if he and Silas had meekly walked out of the 
prison at Philippi when the doors were opened to them. But he 
would not do that. Being in a position to do it, he required the 
magistrates to come and bring them out in a fashion that publicly 
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established their innocence and recognized their citizenship. In the 
case of malicious desertion, it is agreeable to Christian honor to seek 
the formal recognition of innocence and of the dissolution of the 
bond. Honor of this sort is one of the direct effects of Christianity, 
and is always most conspicuous where Christianity is purest. 

We find in Scripture no recognition of any other sufficient grounds 
for divorce beside adultery and willful desertion. On this point 
Paul gives more light than the recorded teaching of Jesus. Jesus 
does not discuss the many grounds of divorce; and that of adultery 
comes to recognition only by way of admission in another matter. 
But Paul treats of diversity of religion. Among Jews and gentiles 
this was recognized as a valid ground not to be questioned. Our 
passage shows that Corinthian Christians were ready to approve of 
it. But Paul condemns it. This has a deep significance for all 
grounds, for there is no ground so weighty as this. Divorce or deser- 
tion, as we have noticed, is not a ground in the same sense. Other 
grounds in the same sense are adultery, barrenness, imbecility, 
dementedness, insanity, cruelty, being a malefactor under the ban of 
the State. All these are inferior in seriousness to this where one is 
a Christian and the other a heathen. Yet the Scripture does not 
allow this diversity of religion to be a sufficient ground for a believer 
to sever the marriage. In the presence of such a judgment, the 
Church is restrained from recognizing any ground for divorce that 
has not the express warrant of Scripture. It has this warrant for 
adultery and for willful desertion. 

We believe that the foregoing representations make it plain 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that the doctrinal position of our Con- 
fession of Faith is correct, and that it is in accordance with the 
apostolic teaching in 1 Cor. vii. 10-16, and the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Adultery violates the marriage relation, and 
may be justly pleaded as a cause for dissolving marriage, leaving 
the innocent party free to marry another. “Such willful desertion 
as can no way be remedied by the Church or civil magistrate” 
is an actual dissolution of the marriage relation, and the innocent 
party may justly plead that as “cause sufficient of dissolving 
the bond of marriage,” ¢. e., of procuring the legal decree that estab- 
lishes the innocence of the deserted party, and the freedom of that 
party from the marriage bond. This was the position of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century against Rome, and should be 
maintained by Protestants till the resurrection comes, wherein they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. 


PHILADELPHIA. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 





VII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


I. THE two texts, “God our Saviour will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth ” (1 Tim. ii. 3, 4), and 
“The Lord is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance” (2 Pet. iii. 9), are 
often quoted as if they were identical in their teaching. An examina- 
tion will show that the first text is universal in its meaning, and refers 
to the general offer of the gospel ; but the last is particular, and relates 
to the effectual call and actual salvation of the elect alone. 

In 1 Tim. ii. 4, the Greek is 89 zdvrag dv8pdrovg Béhee owSZvar 
(who desires all men to be saved). In 2 Pet. iii. 9, it is py BovdAdpevos 
twas arodgadat, ddha mdvtag els petdvotay ywpzoat (not purposing that 
some should perish, but that all should go on to [perfect] repentance). 
The employment of #é4w in the first passage, and of fodjovar in the 
second, indicates the first point of difference. The former denotes 
the will of desire, the latter the will of purpose. An examination of 
the texts in Bruder’s Concordance will plainly show that in the New 
Testament this is generally the use of these two words. The Septua- 
gint use is not so strict as that of the New Testament, and the classi- 
cal is still more loose. The distinction generally given by lexicogra- 
phers is, that Sodjovat involves deliberation and intention along with 
desire (“ deliberato consilio aliquid volo, cupio, decerno”’), while #¢dw 
denotes simple desire only (“ simpliciter volo”). In 1 Tim. ii. 4, 
St. Paul declares that God “ desires all men to be saved,” but not that 
. he purposes that they all shall be. In 2 Pet. iii. 9, St. Peter declares 
that God “ does not purpose that some [of us] should perish, but that 
all [of us] should go on to repentance ” (complete sanctification). 

And this brings us to the second point of difference. The action 
of dee in 1 Tim. ii. 4 terminates on zdytas dvIpwzous; that of 
Boviépevos in 2 Pet. iii. 9 terminates on tevag (dvSpwzovg), All men 
are the object of the divine desire ; some are the object of the divine 
decree. Who these latter are is shown by the immediately preceding 
context, “ The Lord is longsuffering to us-ward (¢’s 744s), not purpos- 
ing that any [of us: judy] should perish.” St. Paul is writing to 
the children of God, and it is concerning such that he affirms that 
none of them shall perish, because this is the decretive will of God. 
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It is to be regretted that the terms, desire or inclination, and pur- 
pose intention or decree, have not been more carefully employed in 
both the Authorized and Revised Versions to mark the difference 
between #¢Ayna and fobdyjua. In Rom. ix. 22, the meaning of St. Paul 
would be more clearly expressed if the translation were, ‘“ What if 
God, [though] inclined (#¢4wv) to shew his wrath and make his power 
known, [yet] endured with much longsuffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction.” The apostle asks the objector what he would 
say in reply if the fact were (as it actually is), that God shows infinite 
patience and forbearance towards the obstinate and impenitent sinner 
in putting a restraint upon His holy displeasure against sin, which 
inclines Him to the immediate punishment of it. In Rom. ix. 19, the 
meaning would be free from all ambiguity if the rendering were, 
““Who hath resisted His decree (fovdypyar:)?” Every human being 
has resisted God’s “ will” in the sense of desire, as used in Matt. v. 
10, “ Thy will (#¢4nua) be done.” In Heb. vi. 17, the writer’s thought 
would be more exactly presented if the rendering were, “ Wherein 
God, intending (fovddpevos) more abundantly to show unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his vounsel,” etc. The rendering in 
the Authorized Version, “ willing to show,” might mean willing in dis- 
tinction from unwilling, or willing in the sense of desiring, neither of 
which expresses the definite purpose of God in the case. The Revised 
Version renders, “ being minded to show.” But “ minded ” denotes 
desire and inclination rather than purpose or intention; as in Rom. 


viii. 6, “ To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” In Matt. i. 19, both #é4w and foddonar are found, 
and would be precisely translated in this manner: “ Then Joseph her 
husband being a just [law-respecting] man, and [yet] not wishing 
(3édwv) to make her a public example, intended (2f0vA74y) to put her 
away privily.” 


II. The question whether there is a double predestination to both 
holiness and life and sin and death, or only a single predestination to 
holiness and life, was raised in the fifth and sixth centuries, during the 
semi-Pelagian controversy, and afterwards in the ninth century, in 
the controversy between Gottschalk and Ratramnus on the one 
side, and Rabanus Maurus and Hincmar on the other. The stricter © 
Augustinians affirmed the predestinatio duplex to both holiness and 
sin; the milder affirmed only the single predestination to holiness. 
Both alike, however, opposed the synergistic semi-Pelagianism. The 
Calvinistic reformers and the Calvinistic creeds asserted the twofold 
predestination. The Westminster Confession declares it plainly. It 
is explicitly taught in Scripture. In Rom. viii. 29, it is said that 
“whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate (zpowprce) to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.” This is predestination to holi- 
ness. In Acts iv. 27, 28, it is said that “against thy holy child 
Jesus, Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and all the people 
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of Israel were gathered, for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before (zpodp:ce) to be done.” This is predesti- 
nation to sin. Compare also Acts ii. 23; Luke xxii. 22; Jude 4. 
Precisely the same Greek word is employed in both texts, and should 
therefore be translated by precisely the same English word in both. 
James’s translators render it by “ predestinate ” in Rom. viii. 29, and 
by “determined before ” (predetermined) in Acts iv. 28. There is no 
material difference between “ predestinate ” and “ predetermine,” but 
it would have been better to have employed either one word or the 
other in both instances, because a merely English reader might be led 
to suppose that two different Greek words are employed in the origi- 
nal. The revisers consistently render zpodp:ce in both texts by the 
synonymous term “ foreordain.” Hetherington (Westminster Assem- 
bly, chap. x) contends that “ predestinate ” and “ foreordain ” are not 
synonymous and interchangeable, because in Con. iii. 3 the first is used 
with everlasting life, and the last with everlasting death. His state- 
ment is as follows: “ By predestination, the Westminster divines 
meant a particular decree determining to confer everlasting life. By 
foreordination, they meant a decree of order or arrangement deter- 
mining that the guilty should be condemned to everlasting death ; 
and this they regarded as the basis of judicial procedure according to 
which ‘God ordains men to dishonor and wrath for their sin.’ Let it 
furthermore be remarked that while according to this view the term 
predestination could never be applied to the lost, the term foreordi- 
nation might be applied to the saved, since they also are subjects in 
one sense of judicial procedure.” There are the following objections 
to this denial that predestination and foreordination are equivalent 
terms, and to this definition of foreordination: (1) One and the same 
word, zpodprae, is employed in Scripture to denote the divine action 
in reference to both holiness and sin, life and death, and therefore if 
two different words are employed to translate it, they ought to be 
synonymous and applicable to both cases alike. (2) Lexicographers 
regard them as synonymous. Stormonth, e. g., defines “ foreordain ” 
by “ predestinate,” and “ predestinate” by “ foreordain.” (3) If 
zpodpree, in the instance of sin and death, means only a judicial deci- 
sion to punish sin, then, in the instance of holiness and life, it would 
mean only a judicial decision to reward holiness. If it is predestina- 
tion to penalty in one case, it must be predestination to reward in the 
other. But when St. Paul declares that “whom God did foreknow 
he did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son,” he 
means that He predestinated them to the conformity itself, and not 
merely to the reward of it. (4) To say,as Hetherington does, that 
“to foreordain some men to everlasting death” is “a decree deter- 
mining that the guilty shall be condemned to everlasting death ” (7. e., 
to the penalty of sin), is to misconceive the nature of a decree. The 
matter of a decree is always optional. It supposes the possibility of 
the contrary. When God decrees the creation of the world, He is at 
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liberty not to decree it and not to create it. But when He condemns 
the guilty to punishment, this is not an optional matter, but follows 
necessarily from the nature of the divine justice and the threatening 
of the divine law. There is, therefore, no more place for a decree “ to 
condemn the guilty to everlasting death ” than for a decree that virtue 
shall be rewardable, or that two and two shall make four. The same 
remark applies to Hetherington’s definition of “ predestination” as 
“a particular decree determining to confer everlasting life.” Ever- 
lasting life, strictly speaking, is the reward of obedience, which fol- 
lows necessarily from God’s promise, “ This do and thou shalt live,” 
and from the nature of remunerative justice. There is nothing 
optional in it. We cannot conceive of God’s decreeing not to reward 
obedience, and still less to punish it. Unless, therefore, “ conferring 
everlasting life” includes the origination in the elect of the holiness 
which is rewardable with everlasting life, as was probably the view of 
Hetherington, it is not the predestination which St. Paul describes as 
a predestination “to be conformed to the image ” of the Son of God. 
In the Pauline conception, predestination, or foreordination, covers 
and includes both the holiness that is to be rewarded with life, and 
the sin that is to be punished with death. The holiness of the elect 
is predestinated, and the sin of the non-elect likewise. Both alike are 
represented by the apostle as standing in a certain relation to the 
divine purpose and the divine action, and this purpose and action are 
designated by the one word zpvdp:ce. To omit both the holiness and 
the sin from the predestination, and retain only the recompense of 
each is to mutilate the Biblical representation, and convert the divine 
predestination of Con. iii. 3 into the divine adjudication or sentencing 
in Con. iii. 7. And to omit the sin but retain the holiness, as is done 
by those who adopt the single predestination and reject the double, 
though much less defective, is yet defective in omitting that element of 
revealed truth contained in texts like Acts iv. 27, 28, ii. 23; Luke 
xxii. 22; Jude 4; Rom. ix. 21, et alia, whereby sin as well as holiness 
is taken out of the sphere of chance and brought within the divine plan. 
If, then, the Holy Spirit inspired St. Paul to employ the word 
zpodptce to denote the nature of God’s action, both when He predesti- 
nates the elect to holiness and the non-elect to a sin like that of cru- 
cifying the Lord of glory, it becomes a most important question : 
What is the nature of this predestinating action of God? What does 
it include and what does it exclude? The answer is, that God’s pre- 
destinating in election and preterition is His making the origin of 
holiness in an elect sinner, and the continuance (not origin) of sin in 
a non-elect sinner, a certainty in His plan of the universe, in distinc- 
‘tion from a contingency outside of that plan springing from chance ; 
and that it includes certainty only, and excludes necessity and com- 
pulsion. Opponents of the doctrine of decrees, from the beginning, 
generally assume that to decree holiness or sin is to necessitate them. 
The defenders of the doctrine uniformly deny this. They contend 
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that when the divine decree relates to the action of the human will, 
be it holy or sinful action, there is certainty, but not compulsion. 
The Westminster Confession, iii. 1, declares that ‘“‘ God [fore] ordains 
whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin; nor is violence offered to the will of the creature; nor 
is the liberty of second causes taken away, but rather established.” 

How can these things be? How, in the first place, does God make 
the origin and everlasting continuance of holiness in an elect sinner 
a certainty without compelling and necessitating his will? By the 
regenerating and sanctifying agency of the Holy Spirit; by “working 
in the will, to will and todo of his good pleasure ” (Phil. ii. 13). 
Scripture teaches that this operation of the Spirit does not destroy 
the freedom of the will. ‘If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed” (John viii. 36). And the report of consciousness 
agrees with this; for the regenerate man has no sense of being forced 
and unwilling in any of his experiences and exercises. 

How, in the second place, does God make the everlasting continu- 
ance of sin in a non-elect sinner a certainty without compelling and 
necessitating his will? By letting him alone, or, in the Confessional 
phrase, by “ passing him by,” and leaving him wholly to his own self- 
determination in sin? The sublapsarian preterition, which is that of 
the Westminster Confession and all the Reformed creeds, supposes the 
fall in Adam and the existence of sin to be prior, in the order of 
nature, to both election and preterition. Election and preterition, 
consequently, have reference to the continuance of sin, not to the 
origin of it. All men fall in Adam, without exception ; so that there 
is no election or non-election to the fall itself, but only to deliver- 
ance from it. Both election and preterition suppose the fall, and are 
inexplicable without it as a presupposition. Men are elected from 
out of a state of sin; and men are passed by and left in a state of sin. 
“They who are elected [and they who are passed by], being fallen in 
Adam,” etc. (Con. iii. 6). Election stops the continuance of sin ; 
preterition permits the continuance of it. The non-elect man, then, 
like the elect, being already in the state of sin and guilt by the free 
fall in Adam, nothing is requisite in order to make it certain that he 
will forever remain in this state but the purpose of God not to restrain 
and change the action of his free will and self-will in sin by regener- 
ating it. To denominate such merely permissive action as this, com- 
pulsion, is absurd. And yet this permissive action of God secures the 
certainty of everlasting sin and death in the case of the non-elect, just 
as infallibly as the efficient action of God secures the certainty of 
everlasting holiness and life in the case of the elect. But in the for- 
mer instance the certainty is secured wholly by the action of the sin- 
ner himself, while in the latter instance it is secured by the action of 
the Holy Spirit within the sinner. This leaving of the sinful will to 
its own movement makes endless sin an infallible certainty. For the 
sinner himself will and can never regenerate himself; and if God has 
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in His sovereignty decided and purposed not to regenerate him, his 
willing and endless continuance in sin and death is certain. Every 
Christian knows that if, in his unregeneracy, he had been left wholly 
to his own free will, without any restraint from God, he would infalli- 
bly have gone from bad to worse forever and ever. 

In these two ways of efficiency and permission, God “ foreordains ” 
and makes certain two things that unquestionably “come to pass,” 
namely, the everlasting holiness and life of some men, and the everlast- 
ing sin and death of some men ; “ yet so as thereby God is not the au- 
thor of sin; nor is violence done to the will of the creature; nor.is the 
liberty of second causes taken away, but rather established.” When 
God predetermined from eternity not to restrain and prevent “ Herod, 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and all the people of Israel,” 
from crucifying His beloved Son, but to leave them to their own wicked 
inclination and voluntary action in the case, He made this crucifixion 
a certainty, but not a necessity as is evinced by the “ woe” pro- 
nounced upon them by the Son of God (Luke xxii. 22). Men with 
hearts and dispositions full of hatred towards the Saviour of the 
world, if left to themselves, are infallibly certain to cry, “ Crucify him; 
crucify him ” (John xix. 12-15). 

The Confession declares that God “ permits ” sin (Con. vi. 1; L. C. 
19), but that it is not a “ bare permission ” (Con. v. 4). The permis- 
sion that is adopted by the Assembly is one that occurs by a volun- 
tary decision of God which He need not have made, had He so 
pleased. He might have decided not to permit sin; in which case it 
would not have entered His universe. The “ bare permission ” which 
is rejected by the Assembly means that God makes no voluntary 
decision at all in the case; that He could not have prevented the fall 
of angels and men, but stands “like an idle spectator,” having no 
control over the event which he witnesses. Augustine makes the fol- 
lowing statement in his Enchiridion, Ch. 100: “In a way unspeak- 
ably strange and wonderful, even what is done in opposition to God’s 
will [of desire] does not defeat his will [of decree]. For it would 
not be done did he not permit it (and of course his permission is not 
unwilling, but willing) ; nor would a Good Being permit evil to be done 
except that in his omnipotence he can turn evil into good.” Calvin, 
adopting Augustine’s phraseology, concisely marks the difference 
between the two permissions in the remark that “ God’s permission of 
sin is not involuntary, but voluntary” (Jnst., I, xviii, 3). Both 
Augustine and Calvin had particular reference, in this connection, to 
the first origin of sin in angels and men. But their statement holds 
true of the continuance of sin in angels and men. When God passes 
by all the fallen and sinful angels, and does not regenerate and save 
any of them, it is by a positive voluntary decision that might have 
been different had He so pleased. He might have saved them. And 
when God passes by some fallen and sinful men and does not regener- 
ate and save them, this also is a positive voluntary decision that 
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might have been different had He so pleased. He could have saved 
them. To deny this option of God in either instance is to deny, Ist, 
the divine sovereignty in the exercise of mercy; and, 2d, the divine 
omnipotence in the control of His creatures. 


III. Those who are endeavoring, in opposition to all the Christian 
apologetics of the past, to separate entirely the question of the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures from that of their authorship and authen- 
ticity or genuineness, seem to suppose that the exclusion of “ the tes- 
timony of any man or Church ” spoken of in Con. i. 4, excludes “ the 
testimony of the Church ” spoken of in Con. i. 5, and cite the former 
to prove that the external evidence for the authenticity of Scripture 
which comes from the testimony of the Jewish and early Christian 
Churches is not needed in order to prove its inspiration or to 
strengthen faith in it. In so doing they confound authority with 
authenticity, and overlook the two different uses of the term “ testi- 
mony ” in the Confession. In Con. i. 4, the authority of the Scripture 
alone is spoken of, and the “testimony ” meant is testimony to the 
truth. In Con. i. 5, the authenticity of Scripture alone is spoken of, 
and the “ testimony ” meant is testimony to the authorship and genu- 
ineness of a writing. An examination of the two sections will show 
this. 

Con. i. 4 declares that “the authority of Scripture dependeth not 
upon the testimony of any man or Church, but wholly upon God, who 
is the author of it.” “ Testimony” here is used in the sense of teach- 
ing, declaring and communicating truth. The proof text cited from 
1 John v. 9 evinces this: “If we receive the witness of men, the wit- 
ness of God is greater.” To which may be added, with many other 
passages, John v. 32, 34: “I receive not testimony from men; there 
is another that beareth witness of me, and I know that the witness 
which he witnesseth of me is true.” Truth which God testifies to 
and so is the author of, has infallible authority ; but truth which 
“any man or Church ” testifies to and so is the author of, is fallible. 

Con. i. 5 declares that ‘“ we may be induced by the testimony of the 
Church to a high and reverent esteem for the Holy Scriptures.” This 
relates to belief in the authenticity of the Bible; namely, to the fact 
of its being the genuine product of those inspired prophets and apos- 
tles through whom God “testified ” in the sense of Con. i. 4 and 
made His revelation of truth, in distinction from being the forged 
product of unknown men outside of the circle of prophets and 
apostles, writing centuries later. The “ testimony ” spoken of in this 
section is not the teaching, declaring and communicating of divine 
truth, but merely bearing witness that such and such persons wrote 
such and such parts of Scripture. .The Jewish and early Christian 
Churches, in rendering this important service whereby the genuine- 
ness of the sacred writings was established by the same kind of testi- 
mony by which that of secular writings is proved, did not claim to be 
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the authors of the Bible, or that it got its authority from them, but 
only to know that certain men who gave evidence by miraculous signs 
of being called and inspired of God wrote certain books of Scrip- 
ture. Such external testimony as this to the genuineness of Scrip- 
ture, supported by the infinitely higher testimony of Christ to the 
same effect in regard to the Old Testament, is as necessary in order to 
faith in it as a divine book as is the external testimony of the early 
Christian Church that Christ and His apostles wrought miracles, in 
order to belief in miracles. Take away from Christendom the exter- 
nal evidence which the “ eye witnesses ” (2 Pet. i. 16) and contempo- 
raries of our Lord and His apostles gave to miracles, and belief in 
miracles would soon yield to skeptical attacks. The internal evidence 
alone would not save it. Take away from Christendom the testimony 
which contemporaries have given that the four gospels were the pro- 
ductions of the four evangelists, and belief in their infallible inspira- 
tion would soon die out. The internal evidence alone would not be 
sufficient to keep the faith of the Church firm, after the invalidation 
of their genuineness and canonicity. We already see the mischievous 
effect of even the defeated attempt to destroy the force of the early 
ecclesiastical testimony and catholic tradition respecting the author- 
ship of the gospels, in lessening confidence in them as inspired narra- 
tives. 

And the reason is, that inspiration from the nature of the case 
belongs only to a very small circle, and not to mankind generally, nor 
to a nation generally. A book, in order to be inspired, must origi- 
nate within this very small circle. Hence the question of authorship 
is inseparable from that of inspiration. Whoever could prove indis- 
putably that Matthew’s gospel was not written by or under the super- 
intendence of one of “those men which companied with the Lord 
Jesus all the time that he went in and out” on earth (Acts i. 21), and 
whom He set apart and endowed with both inspiration and miraculous 
powers, in order to found His Church and prepare an authoritative 
account of His life and teachings for Christendom in all time—who- 
ever could indisputably prove that it was written by some unknown 
person in the second century who never saw Christ on earth and had 
no personal connection with Him of any kind, would prove that it was 
a forgery and destroy human confidence in it. And this confidence 
would not be restored by merely saying, “ The first gospel was not 
written by Matthew, but whoever it was that wrote it he was inspired.” 
For this makes the inspiration depend upon the testimony of the sin- 
gle modern individual who says so, instead of the testimony of the 
whole early Church. The only sponsor for the inspiration of an “ un- 
known man” is the unknown man that asserts such an inspiration— 
for, though the sponsor may be known to his little circle, he is utterly 
unknown to Christendom in all the centuries. 

Both the external and internal evidences for the inspiration of the 
Scriptures are necessary. There is no need of undervaluing the very 
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great strength of the latter while insisting upon the full value of the 
former. Inspiration is a supernatural fact, like miracles ; and, as we 
cannot rely wholly upon the internal evidence for a miracle—upon its 
intrinsic nature and probability, but must bring in the external evi- 
dence, namely, the actual seeing of it by an eye-witness—so in the 
case of inspiration, in addition to the nature of the truths taught and 
the probability that a benevolent and paternal Being would make some 
communications to his creatures respecting their origin and eternal 
destiny, we must add that which comes from the testimony of those 
who lived contemporaneously with prophets and apostles respecting 
their right to be regarded as the authors of the writings attributed to 
them, and the supernatural evidences which they gave that they were 
under a divine afflatus and were the “ holy men of God, who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 


IV. There are two interpretations of the Confessional phrase, “ elect 
infants dying in infancy.” One makes the antithesis to be, “ non-elect 
infants dying in infancy;” the other makes it to be, “elect infants 
not dying in infancy.” According to the first view, the contrast is 
between the elect and the non-elect; according to the last, it is between 
two different classes of the elect. That the last view is the correct 
one is evident, for the following reasons : 

(1) Whenever the contrast between the elect and non-elect is in- 
tended in the Westminster Standards, both classes are particularly 
mentioned and particularly described (see Con. iii. 3, 6,7; L. C. 13, 
68). But in Con. x. 3, when dying infants are spoken of, mention is 
made only of the elect, and a description is given of them alone. In 
view, therefore, of the fact that the Assembly invariably mention and 
describe the non-elect in connection with the elect, whenever, in their 
opinion, there are any non-elect, the natural inference from this silence 
of the Assembly concerning non-elect dying infants is that they did 
not mean to teach that there are any. 

(2) All of the elect are elected as infants in the womb (Jer. i. 5; 
Luke i. 15; Rom. ix. 10-12; Gal. i. 15). There is no election of men 
as adults or in adult years. Consequently, the phrase “ elect infants ” 
is the only one that designates the entire body of the elect. As in 
law “infants” means all persons under age, so in the Westminster 
theology “ elect infants ” means all persons who are chosen to eternal 
life “ before the foundation of the world.” This being so, “ elect in- 
fants ” fall into three classes with reference to the time of their death 
and their regeneration. (a) “ Elect infants” who die in infancy and 
are regenerated in infancy. (b) “ Elect infants ” who do not die in 
infancy but are regenerated in infancy. (c) “ Elect infants ” who do 
not die in infancy but are regenerated in years of discretion. The 
object of the declaration in Con. x. 3 is to describe the manner in 
which the regeneration of the first class of “ elect infants ” (and, inci- 
dentally, also of the second) is effected as compared with that of the 
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third class. It declares that such “ elect infants ” as die in infancy 
“are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit,” without 
the outward call and conviction ofsin. This distinguishes them (and 
also, incidentally, the second class, who also are regenerated in infancy 
but do not die in infancy) from the third class of “ elect infants,” who 
come to years of discretion and, not having been regenerated in in- 
fancy, are then “ regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit,” 
in connection with the outward call and conviction of sin by the law, 
written or unwritten. The true antithesis, consequently, to “ elect in- 
fants dying in infancy ” is “ elect infants not dying in infancy,” and 
not “non-elect infants dying in infancy.” 

That this is the correct interpretation of the phrase, “ elect infants,” 
is corroborated by the fact that the original draft of the tenth chapter 
of the Confession did not contain this third section, being wholly 
silent concerning dying elect infants and elect heathen; and the As- 
sembly instructed its committee to insert a section relating (a) to the 
manner of regeneration when there can be no outward call by the 
ministry of the Word and no conviction of sin, as in the case of elect 
infants dying in infancy; and (b) to the manner of regeneration in 
the case of “all other elect persons who are incapable of being out- 
wardly called by the ministry of the [written] Word,” but who are 
capable of conviction of sin through the instrumentality of the un- 
written. These latter belong to the third class of “ elect infants.” 
An adult heathen who was elected in infancy but not regenerated in 
infancy, is “regenerated by Christ through the Spirit who worketh 
when, and where, and how he pleaseth.” The regeneration in this 
instance occurs in adult years, and is effected in connection with con- 
viction of sin; but the instrument employed by the divine Spirit in 
this conviction is not the written law, but the unwritten, spoken of by 
St. Paul in Rom. ii. 14, 15. 


New York. W. G. T. SHEpp. 


THE FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE CONFESSION. 


By the early publication of the final revision of their report on the 
Revision of the Confession of Faith, the Committee has forced the 
formation, and invited the expression, of opinion on its work, be- 
fore the meeting of the Assembly. The matter is too important for 
any one to feel justified in maintaining silence. 

Probably no one will fail to observe with pleasure the very great 
improvement in many points which the year of farther consideration 
has enabled the Committee to make in its previous report. This is 
particularly noticeable in its reconstruction of the recommendations 
for the third chapter, “ Of God’s Eternal Decree.” We cannot profess 
to prefer the chapter as revised to the noble original chapter in the 
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Confession, which is a model of the treatment of these high mysteries 
in its unquestioning subjection to Scripture-teaching, its dogmatic 
clearness, its straightforward and couragevus honesty of thought and 
expression, and its beautiful simplicity and restraint of language. 
But we recognize with gratitude to Almighty God, that in the final 
form which it has given its revision, the Committee, while still 
approaching the great themes of this chapter with a certain timidity 
which can scarcely be taken as the natural expression of clear or firm 
doctrinal conceptions, yet does embody the essential truths relative to 
God’s decree in unambiguous language. This is a very great improve- 
ment upon the confused obscurities of the former report. The same 
improvement, though in a less degree, is apparent in the new form in 
which the two new chapters, “ Of the Work of the Holy Spirit ” and 
“Of the Gospel,” appear. Something of the old infelicity of language 
still clings to them, especially to that “Of the Gospel.” Something 
of the old lack of precision in doctrinal statement still characterizes 
them. They are still, in language and thought, obviously unworthy 
of a place in the elevated context of the Confession. But no one will 
doubt that by their reworking they have been made much more con- 
cise, clearer, truer and more acceptable statements of doctrine than 
they were in the form in which they were originally proposed. It is 
to be regretted that the Committee did not carry the process of prun- 
ing them still further. For example, why should we be asked to in- 
sert into the Confession both the thitd section of the one of these 
chapters and the third section of the other? They are repetitions of 
one another. Above all, why should the Committee, even at the ex- 
pense of the grammar, have deserted its wise policy of pruning to 
insert in this new recasting another repetition of ix, 3, into the second 
section of (xi): “And [in the Gospel, God] by his Spirit accompany- 
ing the word, pleads with men to accept his gracious invitations ?” 

It is clear, then, that there has been deterioration in some points, as 
well as improvement in some points, in the revision of the old report. 
This deterioration is most markedly apparent in the very unhappy 
series of changes which the Church is asked to make in the tenth 
chapter, “‘ Of Effectual Calling.” In this final report every section of 
this chapter appears with suggested alterations, and every one of the 
alterations—those now made for the first time even more than those 
brought over from the first report—is distinctly an injury to the Con- 
fession. The chapter, as a whole, comes out of the Committee’s hands a 
fair model of what a Confessional statement ought not to be—obscure 
and ambiguous where certainty and clearness are not only attainable 
but had already been attained in the original statement, dogmatic 
where the Scriptures are silent or even opposed, and not without both 
omissions and insertions which can be made to play into the hands of 
error. In saying this our mind is not especially on the much discussed 
“elect infant” clause. We think the Committee unnecessarily dog- 
matic in its dealing with that clause, especially when so satisfactory 
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a form of statement had been suggested to it as this: “ Those that 
die in infancy,and others who are incapable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of the Word, are not thereby shut out from the elect- 
ing grace of God and from being regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and how he pleas- 
eth.” But this is comparatively a small matter; if the chapter needs 
revision at all, this is where it needs it—in order to render the perverse 
misrepresentation which has been foisted upon this section henceforth 
impossible; and though we may greatly prefer the humble path of 
confining ourselves even here to statements which have explicit Scrip- 
tural warrant, we do not believe that what is so dogmatically stated 
as to infants and imbeciles is other than true. But what shall we say 
to asking the Church to commit herself with equal dogmatism to the 
assertion that, besides infants dying such and “ all other persons who 
are not guilty of actual transgression” (a phrase, by the way, to 
which we seriously object as a substitute for the perfectly unambig- 
uous one of the Confession: “ All other persons who are incapable 
of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word”), there is a 
body of “elect persons” of undefined extent, not dying as infants 
and not guiltless of actual transgression, yet “ who are not outwardly 
called by the Word?” This is not revision, it is revolution—rebel- 
lion not from strict Calvinistic orthodoxy but from universal Confes- 
sional Christianity. “It is the common faith of the Christian world,” 
says Dr. Charles Hodge (Syst. Theol., i, 25-30) most truly, “ that, so 
far as adults are concerned, there is no salvation without the knowl- 
edge of Christ and faith in Him. This has ever been regarded as the 
ground of the obligation which rests upon the Church to preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Similarly Dr. F. L. Patton says with 
equal justice: “The common belief of the Christian church and the 
fair inference from the Scripture is that the heathen perish ” ( Zhe 
Forum iii, 4, June, 1887, p. 334). Or,if we are to go behind our com- 
mon faith, it is the Apostle Paul who argues that a preached gospel 
is necessary for salvation (Rom. x. 13 sq.); it is an apostle whose 
piercing assertion of truth does not wait on argumént, who declares 
that “ He that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not the life” (1 John v. 12); and it is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life Himself, who announces, that “ No one cometh 
unto the Father but through Me,” and that it is by knowing Him 
that men come to know the Father (Jno. xiv. 6). We had thought 
it bad enough, and we had protested against it, that already in 
the first form of the revision report (retained in this) the fourth 
section of this chapter was so altered as to remove its strong 
assertion that no adult can be saved in any other way than by 
professing the Christian religion, and to substitute for it a phrase 
(“Neither is there salvation in any other way than by Christ 
through the Spirit:” the Holy Ghost says, “ Neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we 
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must be saved,” which is essentially different), which means noth- 
ing unless it means to commit the Church to the doctrine of what 
is called the “essential Christ.” But this new change is far worse. 
Not content with leaving the way open for salvation of adults of good 
mind without the knowledge of Christ (itself un-Scriptural), it pro- 
poses that the Church shall dogmatically affirm that there are men so 
saved, and that in sufficient numbers to justify this sweeping assertion ! 

In the presence of this revolt against common Christian doctrine, 
it may seem too small a matter to object to the transmutation of the 
precise and technically exact expression of the Confession in x (xii), 
2, that “man is altogether passive” in effectual calling “ until, being 
quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to 
answer this call,” into the ambiguous, figurative assertion that he “ is 
dead in sins until,” etc. Of course, the Committee cannot be ignorant 
of the facts: (1) that the phraseology of the Confession is the dis- 
tinctive phraseology of the whole Reformed theology, adopted as a 
safeguard to the doctrine of regeneration against the synergists of 
all schools, whether Papist, semi-Pelagian or Arminian;* and (2) that 
the phraseology which is now proposed would be acceptable to all 
those synergists who admit prevenient and exciting grace, with whom 
the controversy is not whether man can convert himself without grace, 
but whether he is an actor or merely the recipient in the first moment 
of conversion.t The suggested change removes thus a distinctively 
Calvinistic or Reformed doctrine and impinges on the integrity of the 
system. The proposed omission of the words, “and those only,” out 
of the first section of this same chapter is of similar seriousness ; to 
which we are not to be blinded because the change will leave us de- 
claring that “all those predestinated unto life” are effectually called. 
The significance of refusing to say that the effectual call comes only 
to these, may be taught us by the earliest commentary on the Con- 
fession—that commentary which George Sinclar stole from David 
Dickson and published in 1684. After affirming the truth of section 
1, Dickson asks further: “ Well, then, do not the Papists, Arminians 
and Lutherians err, who maintain, Zhat men not Elected are some- 
times effectually Called ?” and refutes them by the following reasons : 
“(1) Because Faith belongs to the Hlect only (Titus i. 1) ; (2) Because 
whom he did predestinate, these only and no other hath he called 
(Rom. viii. 30); (3) Because, though many hear the Gospel, yet none 
believe but such as are ordained for everlasting life (Acts xiii. 48); 
(4) Because, the apostle testifies, that the Hlect have obtained it, and 
the rest were blinded (Rom. xi. 7); (5) Because, Christ manifested his 
Father’s name to those only whom he choised out of the world, and 
gave to him (Joh. xvii. 6).”{ These two alterations of sections 1 
and 2 are, indeed, only two of a series of related changes, including 


*Heppr’s Die Dogmatic d. ev.-ref. Kirche, p. 371. 
+ Cf. e. g. TURRETINE, Locus. xv, Ques. v. 
¢ Truth’s Victory over Error, etc., Edinburgh, 1684, p. 69. 
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the insertion into vii, 3, and certain parts of the phraseology of the 
new chapter on the Holy Spirit (mostly removed in the last revision), 
the effect of which, if adopted, would be to wipe out the distinction 
between efficacious and common grace, the effectual and the universal 
call, and thus to wound the Calvinistic system in its very vitals. 

When we take the several changes introduced into the chapter to- 
gether, it stands forth in a bad preéminence amid the better work of 
the Committee. We sincerely hope that the Assembly will see its way 
clear to refuse to send down to the Presbyteries any of the amend- 
ments.proposed to chapter x (xii), and will content itself here with a 
simple proposition to remove the grounds of misrepresentation from 
section 3. 


It will be impossible, however, to dwell on the numerous recom- 
mendations of the report in detail. ‘ Let us content ourselves with a 
rapid classification of them. 

1. First, then, there are a number of them which seem to us to be 
improvements upon the Confession, and which, therefore, we think 
ought to be adopted. These are: the omissions from chapter vii (but 
not the insertion into vii, 3); from xi (xiii), 1; from xxi (xxiii), 4; 
from xxii (xxiv), 3; the changes in xxii (xxiv), 7; xxv (xxvii), 6; 
xxix (xxxi), 8; xxx (xxxii), 2. 

2. There are, in addition, a number of changes which, while they 
are hardly improvements, may yet be easily acquiesced in as suitable 
enough. As to the acceptance or rejection of these we are indiffer- 
ent. These are such as: the insertion of the clause, “the truthful- 
ness of the history, the faithful witness of prophecy and miracle,” 
into the second clause of i, 5; the insertion of the words, “ that is 
spiritually,” before the word, “ good,” in vi, 4; the addition of a sen- 
tence declarative of man’s continued responsibility to ix (x), 1; the 
change of the word “damnation” into “ condemnation” (twice) in 
xv (xvii), 1; the changes (which we think in themselves poorly done) 
in xxiv (xxvi), 3, and xxix (xxxi), 2 (former change), concerning 
Romish errors. 

3. There are still others which we think of no special importance, 
and which, therefore, could be accepted without great loss, but which 
we find unacceptable on various grounds. Here we would place: the 
reconstruction of the statement of creation in iv, 1, which, while an 
improvement on the former report, remains exceedingly clumsy; the 
addendum proposed to vi, 1,which conveys a truth, but is out of place 
here and breaks most undesirably into the logical flow of thought in 
the chapter; * the substitution of “divine justice” for “the justice 
of his Father” in viii, 5,and the similar change in xi (xiii), 3, for: 
which there can be no reason assigned except taste,f and the taste that 
desires the change seems to us bad; the numerous changes proposed 


*If such a statement is needed at all, the proper place for it is in xvi, 7. 
+Not doctrine, for the old phrase is in explicit harmony with the Cov- 
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for xvi (xviii), 7, the grounds of which are inscrutable but the effect 
of which is not serious. 

4. There remains a number of changes the whole effect of which is 
either to lower or lessen the testimony of the Church to the truth, 
either in its strength, or its precision, or its frequency. Most of these 
do not themselves assert error. But all of them, so far as they have 
any effect, impinge on the barriers against error, and some of them 
open the way to it. These ought all to be rejected firmly and without 
parley. 

Some of these impinge on the doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
in the distribution of His grace, and the acceptance of them by the 
Church would argue a certain timidity before, or dislike of, not 
merely the doctrine of predestination, but, more central to our system 
still, to the doctrine of the sovereign effectual call. Thus we are in- 
vited, as we have already noted, no longer to confess (x (xii), 1) that 
God effectually calls “those only” whom He has predestinated to 
life, but to confine ourselves to confessing that He does call “ all those 
whom He has predestinated ;” although the former statement is abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude error here. So we are invited no longer 
to say (xiv (xvi), 1) that “the grace of faith whereby the elect are 
enabled to believe to the saving of their souls, is the gift of the Spirit 
of Christ in their hearts ;” although it is certain that this saving faith 
is wrought in the hearts of no sinners but elect sinners, as ‘all Calvin- 
ists of every school must agree ; and to deny this is not to deny pre- 
destination alone but also the sovereignty of effectual calling. In the 
same direction we are asked to insert the words “ by His word and 
Spirit,” taken from x (xii), 1, where effectual calling is spoken of, into 
the universal side of the Covenant of grace, in vii, 3: although it over- 
burdens the clause into which it is introduced and cannot help con- 
fusing the mind of the reader with the double reference to the Spirit 
without discrimination, in vii, 3, itself; and must operate both on that 
account and on account of the assimilation to x (xii), 1 to obscure the 
distinction between efficacious and common grace. Similarly the ex- 
clusion of the precise and true declaration (xxix (xxxi), 2, end) that 
Christ’s one only sacrifice is “ the alone propitiation for all the sins of 
the elect ” in favor of the statement that it is “ for sin,” impinges on the 
Calvinistic doctrine of particular redemption, one of the “ five points.” 
The omission of iii, 3,is another case in point, an omission which can. 
not be justified on Scriptural grounds or on logical grounds for any 
one who has already accepted the statement in iii. 1 that “‘ God from 
all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass ”—an omis- 








enant point of view of the whole Confession; and not Scripture, as such 
passages as John v. 86, 87, vi. 57, viii. 18: Luke xxiii. 84; John xiv. 16; Luke 
v. 45; Matt. x. 82, 38; Rev. iii.5: John xiv. 6; Eph. ii. 18: Matt. xxvi. 89; 
Luke xxii. 42; John xii. 27: Heb. v. 7, 8, ix. 7. sg. show. 
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sion, then, which argues only an unwillingness unambiguously to con- 
fess the Calvinism in detail which we are asserting in general. 

Another series of changes impinges on the related doctrine of the 
sinner’s inability. A certain shyness in treating of the subjective 
effects of sin is already traceable in the modifications proposd for vi, 
4 and xvi (xxiii), 7, as,if the Committee were afraid the evil effects of 
sin might be overstated. This culminates in the removal from the 
Confession of the two technical terms by which, in the one case all 
Reformed theologians, and in the other the whole of Confessional 
Protestantism, have expressed their belief in the destructive effects of 
sin on man’s power to good. We have already spoken of the pro- 
posal to cast out our confession that man is passive in the first mo- 
ment of conversion, from x (xii), 2, and of its effects. Of similar 
import is the proposal to cast out our confession that “ man by his 
fall into a state of sin hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spir- 
itual good accompanying salvation,” from ix (x), 3. The place of 
these two technical terms cannot be supplied by any others; no 
others can convey the whole truth for which they precisely stand, as 
accurately fixed in§centuries of controversy and use. Least of all can 
“indisposition ” take the place of “ inability of will;” indisposition 
to good lies at the root of inability, but is not inability; and the 
theological connections of the use of the two terms are historically 
quite different. The question which the Church is asked to face by 
the proposition to make these two changes, when stripped of all con- 
fusing side-issues, is simply and nothing less than this: whether she 
is prepared to remove her testimony to the essential Reformed doc- 
trine that man is passive in the first moment of-conversion, and 
whether she is willing to desert common Confessional Protestantism 
in its assertion of the inability of will of the sinner to all spiritual 
good. 

That there remain still a few changes which either assert or may 
be interpreted as asserting error, namely, those made in x (xii), 3 and 
4, we have already pointed out. 

All these proposed changes, we trust, the Assembly, as guardian of 
the truth of one and all of the essential elements which enter into 
that Calvinistic system, which every minister and elder in the Church 
has professed to be the truth of God as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, will firmly refuse to transmit to the Presbyteries, viz.: the 
omission of iii, 3; the alterations proposed in vii, 3 ; ix (x), 3; x (xii), 
1, 2,3,4; xiv (xvi), 1; and xxix (xxxi), 2 (end). 


If after such a survey of their work we seek to gain a true conception 
of the character of the proposed revision as a whole, we find ourselves 
struck, first of all, with the unaccountable lack of feeling for language 
which it exhibits. This is apparent even in small things, as, for ex- 
ample, the proposal to omit the word “ it” from ix (x), 3, to the ruin 
of the sense—making “ natural liberty ” the inappropriate subject of 
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the succeeding portion of the sentence, instead of “ the will of man,” 
as it logically must be. It has already been pointed out that the 
Committee’s unmeasured zeal to assert and reassert and overassert 
“common grace” has led it to intrude it, not only against reason 
but also against grammar, into the new chapter (xi.) 2, giving us the 
remarkable statement that “in the Gospel God, .... by His Spirit 
accompanying the Word, pleads with men to accept His gracious 
invitations.” These are but extreme instances of the lack of feeling 
for language which characterizes the whole report. 

Theologically, the report as a whole exhibits a decided tendency to 
lessen the sharpness and precision of the doctrinal statement of dis- 
tinctive Calvinism. Whether this is due to want of clarity in 
dogmatic thought, want of firmness in doctrinal belief, or simple 
timidity before the attacks of the non-Calvinistic world, an outsider 
may hesitate to decide. Meanwhile it does not seem to be as fully 
understood as it ought to be, that in estimating the theological char- 
acter of a revision of this kind, it must be looked upon from three 
separate points of view. We may ask: (1) When the proposed revis- 
ions are incorporated into the Confession, shall we still have a Con- 
fession which is Calvinistic and can be accepted? (2) When they are 
thus incorporated into the Confession, shall we have a Confession 
which is preferable to the unrevised Confession? And (3), What 
are the dogmatic conceptions and attitude which must underlie the 
proposition to make just this series of changes in the Confession? 
The answer to the first question will determine whether, if all 
these revisions were forced upon us, the situation would be tol- 
erable. It is a question which, we trust, the good sense of the Church 
will never require us to answer. The answer to the second question 
will determine whether we should seek to substitute the Confession 
as proposed to be revised for the unrevised Confession. We reply 
to it with a most decided negative. The answer to the third, it is, 
however, which furnishes us with an estimate of the doctrinal charac- 
ter of the proposed revision. And, looking over the series of pro- 
posed changes, we are bound to confess that we see no doctrinal gain, 
no evidence of doctrinal progress, in them; but rather distinct doc- 
trinal loss, decided doctrinal retrogression. In an attempt at general 
revision like this we might have expected a wide-minded and in- 
structed Committee to take its stand firmly on the truth to which the 
Church had already attained, and build up the structure of its Con- 
fession one story at least higher. If there is call for revision at all 
it is obviously for even clearer and more precise definition, for even 
higher and more finished construction, than the Westminster divines 
have given us in their noble formulation of the truth. New heresies 
have arisen; old heresies have won unexpected following. A sentence 
here and there, a section here and there, applying the old truth to the 
new conditions; bringing out the essential outlines of the eternal 
truth as over against the new heresies, so as to protect the Church 
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from their insidious inroads; developing the structure of the old 
Reformed theology along its own essential and formative lines in the 
face of the new systems of error and in conquest over them—this 
might have been a revision worth making. What an opportunity to 
save the Church of the future from further internal distraction from 
forms of thought really subversive of her foundations—subtle new 
rationalisms in the doctrines of the Scriptures, of the Person of Christ, 
of the Atonement, of Vocation, of Justification, of Retribution! But 
the opportunity has been missed. To all the clamorous proclamation 
of false doctrine about us—yes, and in our midst—against which the 
Church needs protection, the Committee has been deaf. To all the 
demands thus made on it for progress in the doctrinal statement of 
our orthodox truth in relation to present-day needs, it has been blind. 
Turning its back on it all, its whole doctrinal work is comprised in 
requesting the Church to lower its voice in telling the world the truth ! 
Let us face the situation frankly. These doctrines, our expression of 
which the Committee wishes us to modify and moderate, are true in 
their unmodified and unmoderated form. Their proclamation is for 
the health of the world. We shall never pacify the whale of error by 
throwing it this tub; or,as Mr. Spurgeon put it in even sharper fig- 
ure, we shall never satisfy the pursuing wolves that seek to destroy 
our whole system by flinging them our children to devour. The 
Church would be more at her proper business in whetting her wea- 
pons than in dulling them. It is not a time in which to whisper the 
truth in doubtful phrases, but to shout it from the housetops in the 
clearest and sharpest language in which it can be framed. Distinctive 
Calvinism must be upheld against both Arminianism and the subtler 
Arminianism which the German mediating theology is giving such 
vogue among us; distinctive Augustinianism, against semi-Pelagian- 
ism and the subtler semi-Pelagianism of Thomism and Tridentinism 
the barriers against which the suggested alterations in our expression 
of the doctrine of sin break down. Let him that is fearful and 
trembling, indeed, return and depart. But though there be but a 
Gideon’s hundred left, if they will take but their lights in their 
hands, and break their pitchers that the lights may shine, and blow 
with their trumpets and shout THe Sworp or THE Lorp! the sword 
of the Lord will get them the victory. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





VII. 
OBITUARY NOTE. 


THE REV. PROF. CHARLES AUGUSTUS AIKEN, Pu.D., D.D. 


By the death of Dr. Aiken, on the morning of the fourteenth of 
January, 1892, this Review has lost, as may be said without offense, 
one of its most constant and valued contributors. When The Presby- 
terian Review was founded, in 1880, its first Managing Editors were 
Drs. A. A. Hodge and C. A. Briggs; but, Dr. Hodge being at that 
time occupied in writing the biography of his father, Dr. Aiken, with 
his characteristic generosity of helpfulness, assumed his editorial 
work for the year, and most efficiently performed it. From that time 
until the suspension of The Presbyterian Review, at the end of 1889, 
no number appeared without contributions from his pen, with the 
single exception of the numbers for 1884, when Dr. Aiken was laid 
aside from work by severe illness. On the establishment of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, he became at once practically 
one of its editors, and has given it ungrudgingly the valuable service 
of his literary supervision, as well as contributed freely to its pages. 
No number has appeared which has not contained something from his 
fertile hand, and none which has not, in more hidden but not less im- 
portant ways, owed much to his wide and exact scholarship, his pure 
taste, and his capacity for business detail. For many years before the 
founding of either of these journals he had been a frequent contributor 
to The Princeton Review, and earlier to The Bibliotheca Sacra, his first 
paper in the latter having appeared in the volume for 1853. For liter- 
ary work of this sort he was admirably fitted by natural gifts, and 
especially by the breadth and fullness of his knowledge of literature. 

Dr. Aiken sprang from the best New England soil. Eis father, 
John Aiken, Esq., was a scion of the old New Hampshire Scotch-Irish 
stock, a lawyer by profession, who graduated at Dartmouth in 1819, 
and married a daughter of Prof. Adams, of that institution. He 
filled with acceptability the office of Trustee of Dartmouth College, 
and, for many years, of President of the Trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and he was a member of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Aiken was born at Manchester, Vt.,on the 30th of October, 1827, and 
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spent his precocious boyhood chiefly at Lowell, where his father had 
become connected with one of the large manufacturing companies. 
At the age of twelve he was already fully fitted for college; but his 
wise father found him employment in the meanwhile in‘the mill which 
was under his authority. There he laid the foundation of those 
business habits which were so marked an element in his abilities in 
later life, and which made him an invaluable member of the faculties 
of the institutions he served. He entered Dartmouth College in 1842, 
and graduated easily at the head of his class in 1846, leaving behind 
him no less marked a record in musical and athletic circles than in 
those of pure scholarship. For a year he taught in Lawrence 
Academy, at Groton, Mass., and then for two years in Phillips’ 
Academy, at Andover, where the traditions of his scholarship, 
efficiency and tact lingered many years. In 1848, while at Andover, 
he united with the Church, and soon after (1849) entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover. He broke into his course at the Semi- 
nary for two years of study in Germany, winning golden opinions as 
to his linguistic abilities from the greatest philologists of the day. 
Returning, he graduated from Andover with the class of 1853, and, 
having been ordained on the 19th of October, 1854, was installed 
pastor at Yarmouth, Me. There he spent five years of a happy and 
most blessed pastorate, during the course of which he had the great 
joy of witnessing a powerful revival of religion in his flock. His 
name is still a hallowed memory among those to.whom his ministry 
brought so great a blessing. In 1859 he was called to the Professor- 
ship of the Latin Language and Literature at his alma mater, and 
“feeling that his peculiar temperament, training and acquirements 
fitted him for greater usefulness as a teacher of young men ”—I quote 
from Prof. Charles A. Young, to whom I am indebted for all the 
details of Dr. Aiken’s earlier life—after careful deliberation he 
accepted the call. There he remained until 1866, and Prof. Young, 
who was for a while his colleague there, witnesses “ how admirably 
and easily he did his work, how wise and reasonable were his views of 
college management and discipline, and how just, vigorous and effec- 
tive were his methods.” “ As a teacher,” he adds, “he was remark- 
able in his power of constraining the undivided attention and prompt 
response of his pupils : at Dartmouth he had the reputation of doing 
with them nearly twice as much in an hour as any one else could 
accomplish.” In 1866 he was transferred to the same chair in the 
College of New Jersey, and gave it three years of most brilliant 
work, when, in 1869, he removed to Schenectady, N. Y., as President 
of Union College, to return to Princeton in 1871 as the first Archi- 
bald Alexander Professor of Christian Ethics and Apologetics in the 
Seminary. Amid much weakness and illness, heroically borne, he was 
enabled to consecrate twenty years of invaluable service to the Semi- 
nary. Always ready and always willing, with a very unusual store of 
exact knowledge in a very unusual range of subjects at his command, 
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he taught for it, from time to time, Apologetics, Christian Ethics, 
Hebrew and the cognate languages, Old Testament history, and (for 
the last decade) the Criticism of the Pentateuch and the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. His greatest distinction was in 
philology ; but to each department of study which it. fell to him to 
cultivate he brought an unwearied industry, an insatiable avidity for 
learning, and habits of exact scholarship which made themselves felt. 

His work in the class room was but a small part of the labor he 
performed for the institutions he served. His executive ability was 
very great: and he had nothing less than a genius for detail. A vast 
mass of work for the Seminary was cheerfully and efficiently per- 
formed by him of which the public knew nothing. He possessed, 
moreover, a faculty for information and an accurate memory for facts 
which are given to few, and which made him an invaluable colleague. 
He knew everything that was going on; he knew not only all about 
every student in the Seminary, but all about his past history and ante- 
cedents ; and he knew accurately the history of every former student. 
Of course it was his heart that lay at the bottom of this vast body of 
information, which was an unfailing source of wonder and envy to the 
rest of us. He bore the students on his heart; he had an anxious 
concern for their advancement and prosperity,and a tender sympathy 
for their trials and difficulties; which was quite consistent with his 
faithful conscientiousness in insisting upon each performing his full 
duty. The tribute which one of his students has printed of him is 
thoroughly just : “ But the quality that preéminently characterized him 
was his friendliness. We all felt that he took a deep personal interest 
in every one in the institution. He had the rare faculty of finding out 
and remembering much of the personal history and circumstances of 
each of the students, and this interest followed them when they left 
the Seminary, so that when asked he could tell not only the present 
location, but also something of the work and success of a large pro- 
portion of those who had graduated here for years past. It was this 
unusually comprehensive personal interest in all the students that 
made us feel that in his death we had each lost not only an honored 
professor, but also a near and dear friend.” 

Of course these same qualities showed themselves in his personal 
intercourse with his friends. Dr. Aiken was preéminently a friend. 
Dr. Charles Hodge used to say that he was as attentive and kind to 
him in his old age as one of his sons could be. No one of his 
colleagues has failed to drink at the same sweet fountain. “To those 
who knew Prof. Aiken,” says Prof. Young, justly, “there is no need 
that I should tell them how bright and scholarly a man he was. He 
was gentle in thought and witty in speech, keen in seeing through a 
fallacy or a pretense, and rightly intolerant of either; of a mind 
judicial rather than partisan, ready to look at all sides of a question, 
and yet firm in holding a conviction once reached. And he was a 
good man through and through; he was kind and generous, and with 
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a wide range of sympathy he was ready to spend and be spent in the 
service of his fellow-men. Above all, he was a devout, sincere and 
earnest Christian. If many of his best qualities—his kindness, gen- 
erosity and justness—had their roots in the natural disposition of the 
man, yet they drew their strength most abundantly from the divine 
life within him.” The depth of his Christian experience gave him 
great influence for good in the academic circles in which his life was 
passed, and made him also a preacher of great tenderness and search- 
ingness. His sermons were based on a very close exegesis, and were 
written with great literary skill, and sometimes even with poetic feel- 
ing; but above all, they were suffused with a deep and touching 
Christian sentiment. 

His business habits and capacity for work made him a very valuable 
servant of the Church at large outside the academic chair. He served 
on numerous committees, and, indeed, contracted the cold which, 
developing into pneumonia, cost him his life, attending, at New York, 
the meeting of the Program Committee which was preparing for the 
next meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance. He was a most valuable 
member of the Old Testament section of the Committee on the 
Revision of the English Bible. His most considerable literary work 
was the translation and editing of the volume on “ Proverbs ” in the 
American reworking of Lange’s Bible-Work; this was undertaken 
while still Professor of Latin at Princeton, and published in 1870. 

My own acquaintance with Dr. Aiken began when a youth of less 
than seventeen I entered the Sophomore class in Princeton College, 
in 1868, and fell under the perfect teaching of Dr. Aiken as Pro- 
fessor of Latin. I wish to bring my small tribute to him here, testi- 
fying, from the student’s point of view, to the perfection with which 
he performed his work in that chair, to which Dr. Young bears wit- 
ness as a colleague. Later, I sat under his instruction also in the 
Seminary ; and more lately still I have had the pleasure of knowing 
him more intimately as a colleague. With every year my apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of his character has increased. Was there ever a 
more alert intelligence? Was there ever so cheerful a sufferer? Those 
who know the years of physical distress which he bore with a courage 
that never faltered and which he never permitted to damp his spirits 
or to interfere with the prompt and thorough performance of his 
duties, or with his ever-ready response to the calls of his friends upon 
him for aid or comfort, though they may miss him sorely, will not 
have the heart to begrudge him his well-earned rest. 


PRINCETON, B. B. WARFIELD. 
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KANON UND TEXT DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Dargestellt von Dr. 
FRANTS BUHL, Ord. Professor der Theologie zu Leipzig. 8vo, pp. vi, 
262. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. FRANTs BUHL, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Translated by Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A., Findhorn. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 8vo, pp. viii, 259. 


This is a book of rare interest and importance. It originally appeared in 
1885 in the Danish language. It is now translated into German in an en- 
larged form by the author, who has been recently called to a professorship in 
Leipsic. It is his first appearance as an author in the German language. 
In form and spirit the work is thoroughly scholarly. In theological position 
the author seems to hold very nearly the point of view of the lamented Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch, whose chair he now occupies, though a less conservative 
one and with less independence and originality. 

The subject of the Canon is treated in the first eighty-one pages (the Old 
Testament Canon among the Jews, 3 2-13; the same in the Christian Church, 
¢ 14-22); that of the text in the remaining one hundred and eighty-one 
(materials for the history of the text, 3 24-73; results of the history, 274-99). 
The method of the author is to state his views in a terse form, accompanied 
by references to authorities, and then, in a different type, to quote in detail, 
in each section, the authors referred to. The advantages of such a method 
are obvious; one of the chief being that a reader is left free to adopt a differ- 
ent conclusion from the author, should the facts impress him differently. 
One of the disadvantages of the method as used by Dr. Buhl is that he seems 
to be less familiar with the literature of his subjects, especially of the Canon, 
than might be expected from his position and his express reference to the 
matter in the Preface. For example, it was scarcely to be expected that one 
would write in this way for Germans on the Canon of the Old Testament in 
the Christian Church, and fail to cite or refer in any way to Prof. Diestel’s 
Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche, Jena, 1869; or 
that referring to C. H. H. Wright’s incidental discussions of the Canon in 
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works devoted to other themes, as also to W. Robertson Smith and Cheyne, he 
should have overlooked so important a work as that of Westcott, The Bible 
in the Church, London, 1866. 

Prof. Buhl’s positions respecting the Canon of the Old Testament are, 
briefly stated, as follows: Its formation began with Ezra in the last half of 
the fifth century B.C. (Neh., chaps. viii-x), who then introduced the Book of 
the Law as canonical. The question of the existence and validity of this 
Law before the exile he considers as yet by no means settled. It was the 
Law only which Ezra so publicly canonized, although the prophetical books 
were much read and esteemed. The latter were canonized after the disappear- 
ance of prophecy, and before Ecclesiasticus was written (circa B.C. 170), as 
would appear from Ecclesiasticus xliv. 16—xlix. 13; how much before it is 
impossible to say. As it respects the remaining books, the Hagiography, the 
statement in the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus is not decisive; it might refer in 
its title ‘‘ the other books ”’ to all the books now included in the third part of 
the Canon, and it might not. He is inclined to think, from the views of in- 
spiration held by the son of Sirach, that it does not. Just when or how the 
Hagiography attained canonical rank he does not say, but leaves it to be 
inferred that it was near the beginning of the Christian era, certainly before 
the Synod of Jamnia, A.D. 90 (p. 25). 

The position of Dr. Buhl on this last point is particularly weak and unsup- 
ported by the facts. The title given to the Hagiography in the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus is as definite as any other which it ever receives. The writer of 
Ecclesiasticus does not lay claim to prophetic inspiration, as I have shown in 
my work on The Apocrypha (p. 282), and as Fritzsche also (Com., in loc.) ad- 
mits. The failure of this very work of Ecclesiasticus, while in its Hebrew 
form, to get into the Canon is strong evidence, from Dr. Buhl’s point of view, 
that the Hebrew Canon was then already closed. The direct testimony of 
Josephus (c. Ap. i. 8) that the Canon was closed in the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.C. 464-424) is given far too little weight by him, and cannot be weakened 
by the assertion that it represents the view of the Pharisees, especially when 
he admits (p. 33) that it is also the representation of the old rabbinical writ- 
ings. The reference in the genuine history of 1 Macc. (xii. 9) to the Biblical 
books as “ the holy books,” and that in a public document published before 
Ecclesiasticus was translated, is wholly inconsistent with so late a canoniza- 
tion of the Old Testament collection. Our author admits, moreover, that the 
discussions which took place in the first century B.C., respecting certain books, 
Ecclesiastes, Cant., Esther, Ezekiel, presuppose their earlier canonization 
(p. 25), the matter turning on the question whether they had been justly 
canonized. If it had not been so, the Book of Ezekiel would not have been 
involved with the others (p. 26). It is clear, too, that long before the exile 
the Law of the Pentateuch had canonical valuation (Deut. xxxi. 9; Josh. 
xxiv. 26; 1 Sam. x. 25), otherwise it is wholly impossible to account for the 
history of such reforms as those of Hezekiah and Josiah. The same is true, 
though to a less extent, of the prophets, as is shown by their exact citations 
of one another as authoritative documents. 

With respect to the matter of an alleged Alexandrian Canon as distinct 
from the Palestinian, Dr. Buhl holds that while the Alexandrians had lax 
views of inspiration and, in practice, were pretty loose, yet it is not possible 
to speak of an Alexandrian ‘‘ Canon ”’ in the strict sense of the word. They 
had not even any fixed recension of the Biblical books. In giving the date 
of Ecclesiasticus as B.C. 170, our author errs, we think, by about sixty years, 
and in this we have the support of Zockler in his recent work on the Apoc- 
rypha (Die Apokryphen d. A. T., Miinchen, 1891, p. 258). It was written 
soon after B.C. 250. Incidentally (p. 40), Dr. Buhl characterizes the state- 
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ment of Julius Fiirst (Kanon d. A. T., p. 15), which has gained some cur- 
rency, that according to the original text of the Talmud (Baba Batra, 14), 
the order of the Old Testament books was Isaiah i (chaps. i-xxxix), Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Isaiah ii (chaps. xl-Ixvi), as entirely without foundation. 
On p. 42, in citing works on the Sadducees, we should have expected 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisder u. Sadducter, Griefswald, 1874, to be mentioned, 
as well as works by Geiger (1863) and Biedermann (1884). Our author re- 
gards it as an inconsistency on the part of those who hold to and build upon 
the Palestinian Canon, that they do not insist on the Palestinian division of 
the books of the Old Testament, but adopt that of the Alexandrians (p. 74). 

In treating of the text, Prof. Buhl adopts the reverse order of history, be- 
ginning with the printed editions and going back to the consonantal text 
and the original Hebrew character. In fact, the order is somewhat confus- 
ing towards the end, where the same subjects are treated under both the 
“outer” and the ‘‘inner’”’ history of the text. In general, however, it may 
be said that the treatment of the text is more full, especially in the literature 
cited, than that of the Canon. Inan introductory section he advises modest 
expectations for those entering upon the study of the Old Testament text at 
the present time. Not only have we not the original manuscripts, but even 
such modern ones are wanting as can be regarded as the originals of our 
present text in its different forms. The text we now have sadly needs criti- 
cism, and between it and the original there lie dark spaces, where all objec- 
tive means are wanting for determining either its outer or inner history. 
Any true account of the text must be based on the work of individual critics 
which has from time to time been undertaken, and where this fails, or is 
unsatisfactory, it must remain imperfect. The kind of works our author 
doubtless refers to has, happily, been considerably increased of late: Well- 
hausen, Text d. Biicher Samuelis, 1871; Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten 
Ezechiel, Leipz., 1886; Ryssel, Untersuchungen iiber die Textgestalt u. die Echt- 
heit des Buches Micha, Leipz., 1887; Baumgartner, Etude critique sur Vétat 
du texte du livre des Proverbes, etc., Leipz., 1890; Euringer, Der Masorahtext 
d. Koheleth kritisch untersucht, Leipz., 1890; and Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890. The last three of these seem 
to have appeared too late for him to notice. 

Nothing requiring special remark occurs in Prof. Buhl’s treatment of the 
subjects: Printed Editions, Manuscripts, Collections of Readings, the Jewish 
Massora, Citations and Transcriptions (pp. 82-108). Large space is devoted 
to the old translations, especially to the LXX. Of the latter he says that 
it appears from the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus that the Law, the’ Prophets, 
and, ‘in part,”? the Hagiography, had been translated into Greek in the 
year B.C. 186, and that this translation was essentially identical with what 
is now known as the LXX.; but beyond this littleis known ‘‘ with cer- 
tainty ” of the rise of the Alexandrian version (p. 111). Dr. Buhl does not 
tell us here, or anywhere else, how he knows, “‘ with certainty,” that all the 
Hagiography had not been translated at this time (cf. to the contrary, p. 13). 
As it respects the character of this version, in general, he thinks that, keep- 
ing in mind that it was a first attempt, it should excite our admiration. We 
are not justified-in judging it by its worst passages only, and from our point 
of view, but wé should make the best sections of the version the standard in 
judging the rest of it. He seems inclined to side with Lagarde, Wellhausen 
and Cornill.in the view that the best text of the LXX. is not to be assumed 
as represented by any great uncial like the Vatican Codex, but is more likely 
to be found in the proper restoration and combination of the three recensions 
known as the Hexaplar, that of Lucian and that of Hesychius. ‘Of course 
this task demands not only many and careful hands and much time, but also 
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that others should look out for the present need.’? Elsewhere (p. 247; ¢f., 
p. 163), in speaking of the comparative worth of the LXX., he says that in 
not a few passages, especially in the Books of Samuel and Ezekiel, it pre- 
sents a preferable text; but that the critic must never lose sight of the fact 
that the Hebrew text, as the immediate witness to the original, always has 
the advantage over an intermediate one; and that the treatment of the text 
from which they translated, on the part of the LXX., was sometimes an un- 
accountable one. 

Of much interesting matter touching the remaining Greek versions and 
the Targums only fragments here and there can be selected. Aquila, Dr. 
Buhl regards as a pupil of R. Aqiba, who lived about A.D.100. As evidence 
of his extreme anti-Christian tendency, he cites the use of vedvr¢ instead of 
the zap0évos of the LXX. in Is. vii. 14, and his obvious effort to render W> 
everywhere by some other word than yprorés. Of Symmachus he says that, 
along with Jerome, he stands nearest, among the old translators, to the 
modern ideal of what a translator should be. Respecting the opinion widely 
current, that it was not permitted in the earliest times to put in written 
form the Aramaic paraphrases used in the synagogues, he says that it has 
never been proved. What was not permitted was the use of such written 
Targums in the synagogues. For theearly, pre-Christian origin of the Baby- 
lonian Targums, he argues, with Cornill, from the total absence in them of any 
anti-Christian bias in the Messianic passages (p. 171). The Targums never 
had any authoritative value in Palestine, and so underwent many changes. 
This was not the case in Babylon (pp. 172, 173). 

Of the Peshitto (Syriac) version he claims that it is of Christian origin, 
although older Jewish translations of separate books may have been used to 
some extent, and Jewish Christians may have been employed in translating 
the other parts. The name, he holds, with Field and Noldeke, to mean 
‘*simple,”’ in distinction from the manifoldness of the Hexaplar text. The 
version originated in the second century, not earlier than A.D. 150. Asa 
translation, if the Peshitto does not reach the standard of the LXX. in its 
best parts, it never sinks so low as the latter in its worst parts. Where the 
Peshitto and the LXX. agree in a reading against the Massoretic text it is 
not by any means certain that the Peshitto has not been altered to conform 
to the LXX. (p. 192). 

In speaking of the materials for writing (p. 198), he gives as a reason for 
supposing that papyrus was early used, in place of leather, in Palestine, the 
act of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 23) in throwing: the fragments of a roll into a 
brasier. This passage is cited also by Strack (Real-Encyk., s. v. ‘‘ Schreib- 
kunst u. Schrift bei d. Hebriiern’’) to the same purpose; but it is very in- 
conclusive, since there is no possibility of forecasting what an angry king 
would do under such circumstances. Prof. Buhl seems to think that the 
change from the roll to the codex form for books synchronized with the fix- 
ing of the Canon, the latter making it possible to gather all the canonical 
books into one volume (pp. 198, 199). But he cannot suppose that the practice, 
up to the beginning of the Christian era, had been to preserve the books 
solely in separate form. The evidence to the contrary, especially as it re- 
spects the Law and the prophets, decidedly preponderates. What is said 
(p. 201) regarding the derivation of the languages of South Arabia from the 
Pheenician needs to be reversed, if we may trust the views of Sayce respecting 
recent discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna (S. S. Times, 1890, p. 739). As to the 
question when the present Aramaic character supplanted the Hebrew in the 
text of the Bible, our author holds that it must have taken place in the MSS. 
before the LXX. version was made. This appears from the form which the 
Greek and other translations give to the word 77. On the other hand, an 
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inscription dating from B.C. 176, having both styles of character, seems to 
show that in common life at this time both were still used. 

The system of punctuation (pronunciation) presented in the current 
Hebrew text, Dr. Buhl does not regard as an invention of the Massoretes 
themselves, since the eldest of them failed to understand it, since, further, 
it conforms essentially to the pronunciation of the Hebrew as transcribed by 
Jerome and Origen, and also agrees with the closely related Phoenician. 
Still, this does not prove, according to him, that it represents the oldest 
pronunciation, much less the only one there has ever been (pp. 231,232). The 
present text of the Old Testament he regards as simply the textus receptus, 
whose relation to the original remains an open question (p. 236). The 
vowels which have been attached to the consonantal text are to be looked 
upon as so many readings simply (p. 240). The number of variations in all 
the MSS. of the Hebrew are few and comparatively unimportant. This 
form of the text reaches back to the Christian era. It is not unlikely that 
the same persons who had to do with the establishment of the Canon at 
about that time also fixed the text. As we go beyond the Christian era, 
backwards, the textual variations, as represented in the Targums and the 
LXX.., greatly increase, both in number and in importance. In the Books 
of Jeremiah and the Proverbs they assume the character of another recen- 
sion (but cf. Baumgartner, as cited above, and Strack’s review in Theolog. 
Literaturblatt, 1891, No. 8). Without question, he thinks the readings of 
the LXX. are to be preferred in the following passages (Gen. xli. 56; 1 Sam. 
ix. 25; 2Sam. xxiii. 8; Is. xvii. 9, xliv. 12; Jer. xxiii. 33; Ps. xlii. 6; Ps. 
lxix. 27; Nah. iii. 14; Zeph. iii. 17). Some intentional changes have been 
made in the Hebrew original in addition to the eighteen so-called ‘* Tikkune 
Sopherim,” as, for example, the occasional substitution of some word for 
Baal in proper names (2 Sam. v. 16, ix. 6). Conjectural criticism is, accord- 
ingly, sometimes in place. In saying these things, however, Dr. Buhl would 
be understood as presenting the darker side of the problem. Criticism may 
aid in introducing, in many places, greater clearness and beauty; but, as it 
respects its contents, can offer nothing essentially different. And, although 
there are some passages where one must despair of obtaining an intelligible 
sense, yet it is wonderful that a literary work so exposed to danger as this 
has been presents so readable and intelligible a form (pp. 246-255). 

In concluding, our author reviews the development of the history of the 
text. He claims that in its present form it virtually reaches back to some 
time before Christ. Previously, sometimes the LXX., in all the books except 
the Pentateuch, best represents the original, sometimes the Massoretic text. 
The phenomena lead to the supposition of a pattern MSS. as lying at the 
basis of the current Hebrew Bible. How it was selected it is not possible to 
say. It is not likely to have been done casually or through caprice; but, as 
the Talmud informs us was the case with the Pentateuch, by a comparison 
and collation of MSS. ‘Still, such a collation and criticism, if any, took a 
narrow range, since it did not suffice to bring into harmony of form the par- 
allel passages of the Old Testament. It is well, however, that it was so; for 
we see through the individual changes which were made from subjective 
motives what the result would have been if the tendency had ruled to any 
considerable extent (pp. 257-260). 

These positions of Prof. Buhl might seem to represent a via media between 
conflicting extremes. They do so, perhaps, if one look at the matter simply 
from the point of view of diverse theories; but they must themselves be re- 
garded as extreme when the facts are considered, even with the professor’s 
own presentation of them. He connects—and, we think, properly—the fix- 
ing of the present text with the establishment of the Canon. He gives no 
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reason for supposing that the Canon was established near the beginning of 
our era, but, on the contrary, argues that the discussions at that period pre- 
suppose its existence and the earlier canonicity of the books discussed. He 
furnishes no evidence that the completed Canon did not come into existence 
at a time considerably before Ecclesiasticus was written, though he alleges 
that such a view is out of harmony with the views of inspiration held in that 
book. He is mistaken on that point, as we have noted above. And on the 
other side is the positive testimony of Josephus and the rabbins. Hence, if the 
fixing of the text is to be connected with that of the Canon, then it was fixed 
not later than the third century B.C. The differences presented by the text 
of the LXX. can be better accounted for than by supposing that at the time 
it was translated there existed two recensions of the Hebrew text. If the 
Hebrew has remained comparatively unchanged for eighteen hundred years 
under circumstances specially adverse to its purity, it might also have easily 
remained so during the previous three hundred years under circumstances 
which must be considered as generally less adverse to its purity. Nothing 
essential, in short, is gained by locating the pattern codex, if there were one, 
in the first century A.D., rather than in the third century B.C., in the way 
of explaining the phenomena of the Hebrew text ; much is lost in the matter 
of probability and of positive historic support. 
Hartford. EDWIN C. BISSELL. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. 522. 


This is the first volume of the International Theological Library projected 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, of New York, and 
Dr. Stewart D. F. Salmond, of Aberdeen. It may be considered an author- 
ized exposition of the critical views respecting the Old Testament which are 
entertained by that class of scholars who accept the conclusions of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen respecting the origin and authorship of the books of the Bible, 
and claim that they can do so without prejudice to their evangelical faith. 
The eminent ability and acknowledged learning of Dr. Driver, and his high 
ecclesiastical and academic position justify the assumption that this is the 
best possible presentation of the views which he represents. 

He remarks at the outset (p. 2), that ‘* the reason why the traditional view 
of the origin and the structure of the Hexateuch cannot be maintained is the 
presence in the Hexateuch and in other parts of the Old Testament of too 
many facts which conflict with it.” It is natural to expect accordingly that 
these facts will be presented in all their cogency. There is indeed no lack of 
positive assertion, which, however, often seems to rest on a very insufficient 
basis. It is stated (p. 6), that two classes of phenomena “ show incontro- 
vertibly that Genesis’ (and the rest of the Hexateuch) ‘Sis composed of 
distinct documents or sources, which have been welded together by a later 
compiler or redactor.”” These are; ‘‘1. The same event doubly recorded. 
2. The language and frequently the representation as well varies in different 
sections.” 

Under the first head it is said that “i. 1-ii. 4* and ii. 4°-25 contain a 
double narrative of the origin of man upon earth ; ”’ although the second sec- 
tion is plainly not parallel to the first but its proper sequel. The first records 
the creation of the world and the various orders of creatures upon it, includ- 
ing man; the second describes more particularly the primeval estate of man 
and his location in the Garden of Eden as preliminary to the narrative of the 
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Fallin chap. iii. The attempt to find an order of creation in chap. ii (man, 
vegetation, animals, woman) at variance with that in chap. i (vegetation, 
animals, man) is unsuccessful; for evidently chap. ii follows not the order of 
time, but one prescribed by the subject there treated, the condition of man at 
his creation. Man is the prominent topic and everything is spoken of in its 
relation to him. No mention is made of the production of vegetation in the 
world at large, but only (ii. 8, 9) of the trees of the garden. The formation of 
beasts and birds (ii. 19) is introduced after that of man, but only for the sake 
of saying that they were brought to Adam. And to insist that the tense here 
used implies chronological succession is at variance with the explicit admis- 
sion of Delitzsch and Dillmann and with the use of this verbal form in 
numerous instances. It is moreover insupposable that a sensible compiler 
could insert in chap. ii, without explanation or remarks, statements so flatly 
contradicting those distinctly made in chap. i; and the device to get rid of 
ii. 4*, so troublesome to the critics, by transposing it to the beginning of 
chap. i, makes “‘ the generations of the heavens and the earth ”’ precede their 
creation, which is as incongruous as to speak of ‘the generations ” of Adam 
or of Noah before Adam and Noah were themselves brought into being. 

It is the same with other alleged parallels. ‘‘In the narrative of the Del- 
uge, vi. 9-18, (the wickedness of the earth) is” not ‘‘a duplicate of vi. 5-8; ”’ 
one passage states the divine resolution to destroy the earth, the other makes 
it known to Noah. Moreover, according to the critical division P, who so 
repeatedly emphasizes in chap. i that all was good at its creation, here 
abruptly and without explanation declares the earth to be utterly corrupt. 
The account of the Fall and subsequent degeneracy of the race, which the 
critics have sundered from P and assigned to the other document, J, is thus 
a necessary link in the narrative of P itself. 

Nor is vii. 1-5 a duplicate of vi. 18-22; the latter states in advance 
the purpose for which the ark was to be made, the former is the 
direction given after it was actually prepared and is naturally more specific. 
No argument for a diversity of documents is. yielded by the alleged discre- 
pancy of numbers; for vii. 7-9 returns to the genera] form of statement 
and moreover mixes up the alleged. criteria of J and P, which like 
everything else at variance with the hypothesis is laid to the account of the 
redactor. Accordingly he must be supposed to have duplicated his para- 
graphs with a view to the separate presentation of what was distinctive in 
each document and yet to have nullified his own purpose by mingling them to- 
gether. Further ‘vii. 22f. (destruction of all flesh) repeats the substance of 
verse 21;” and notably so, but verse 23 twice repeats what had already been 
separately stated in verses 21 and 22. If repetition proves diversity of writers 
in this case, it proves too much for the critical hypothesis, since it calls not 
for two writers only but for four. Evidently it is just the emphatic itera- 
tion of a most extraordinary event. 

Nor is it suggestive of different documents that the promise made to 
Abraham (xvii. 16-19) is repeated in the hearing of Sarah (xviii. 10-14), 
and that in both instances and once again in xxi. 6 there is an allusion 
to the meaning of the name Isaac; or that different though not incon- 
sistent reasons are assigned for Jacob’s leaving Canaan (xxvii. 1-45 
xxvii. 46-xxviii. 9); or that names once given were on a later occasion 
renewed, as Bethel (xxviii. 19, xxxv. 15), Israel (xxxii. 28, xxxv. 10); or 
that Esau was in Edom at the head of a band of men (xxxii. 3, xxxiii. 16), 
prior to his final migration thither with his family and possessions (xxxvi. 
6,7). And as with these instances selected by Dr. Driver, so with all others 
of the same description in Genesis and the books that follow. Distinct 
transactions or different parts of the same transaction are arbitrarily alleged 
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to be variant accounts of the same thing, or statements which are quite 
harmonious are misconstrued into divergent representations. But the argu- 
ment from this source for different documents is throughout fallacious and 
uniformly collapses upon examination. 

The second class of phenomena which is relied upon to establish the exist- 
ence of distinct documents in the Hexateuch is found in the language, 
which is alleged to vary in different sections. On p. 123 ff. is given “a 
select list of some (50) of the most noticeable expressions characteristic of P.’’ 
This has a formidable appearance to the uninitiated, who do not understand 
the process by which they have been gathered nor what they really signify. 
This style of argument is largely factitious. The critic first creates a con- 
dition and then argues from it. Certain words and forms are assumed to be 
characteristic of one document and certain other words and forms to be 
characteristic of another. The partition is made throughout on this basis, 
paragraphs and clauses being regularly assigned to one document or the 
other as they chance to contain one or more of these assumed criteria. Is it 
strange that all the P words are found in P and nowhere else, after the 
critics have taken pains to give to P every sentence or part of a sentence in 
which they appear? The inconclusive character of this style of reasoning is 
conceded by Graf, the founder of the present reigning school of criticism. 
He says (Geschichtliche Biicher, p. 8), when particular sections are assumed 
to be related because they have certain linguistic phenomena in common, 
and then other sections are for like reasons linked with them, and this pro- 
cess is pushed further and further, there is great danger of arguing in a 
circle. If Dr. Driver is correct, Dillmann has erred in this very way. He 
undertakes to distinguish J and E with absolute precision and gives long 
lists of words and phrases severally characteristic of these documents, where- 
as in the judgment of Dr. Driver this is unfounded and the diction of J and 
E is indistinguishable (p. 18 note). And by the general consent of critics, 
Knobel has done the same thing ; his minute analysis indicating the passages 
which belong respectively to the ‘‘ Kriegsbuch ”’ and the ‘“‘ Rechtsbuch ”’ and 
his imposing catalogue of characteristic expressions belonging to each have 
convinced none that such documents ever existed. Criteria that are so easily 
gathered where they are altogether unmeaning, are not a very reliable de- 
pendence. 

It is further to be observed that the diversity of diction and style between 
P and the other alleged documents has its basis in the diversity of the matter. 
Dr. Driver tells us (p. 134): ‘‘In J E the patriarchs are men of flesh and 
blood; .... in P we have a skeleton, from which such touches of life 
and nature are absent, an outline in which legislative, statistical, chronologi- 
cal elements are the sole conspicuous feature.’? Here is the whole thing in 
a nutshell. If any one will take the pains to look carefully over the conspec- 
tus on p. 150 of the passages assigned to P in Genesis he will find the creation, 
the deluge, genealogies, dates, migrations, deaths, legal passages, but abso- 
lutely no narrative. The entire narrative portion is divided between J and 
E. A partition on this principle can have only one result. Each will have 
the words and the style appropriate to the matter which it contains. In the 
life of Abraham, chap. xvii, recording the institution of the rite of circum- 
cision, and chap. xxiii, the purchase of the field of Machpelah with legal 
formalities, are the only passages of any length attributed to P; nothing else 
is conceded to him but scraps of the nature already referred to, a verse or 
two here and there sundered from their proper connection to make a shift of 
preserving the appearance of continuity. The mention of circumcision in 
chap. xxxiv, compels the critics in this single instance to allow P a share in 
one of the patriarchal narratives, and the result is instructive. They find it 
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as difficult here to discriminate between P and J E, as they confessedly do 
elsewhere between J and E, and the reason is obvious. Where the matter is 
different, the language and style are different; where the matter is homo- 
geneous, the language and style are the same. 

And the divine names afford no secure basis for the hypothesis of distinct 
documents. The occurrence of Elohim in some passages and of Jehovah in 
others is not to be explained by the mere habit of different writers regardless 
of the connection. These words are used discriminatingly, in many passages 
obviously so, and in none at variance with their proper distinctive sense; and 
it is a significant fact that the critics find themselves compelled to assume 
the existence of two Elohists, one for the earlier, the other for the later 
chapters of Genesis, since the conclusions which they draw from one part of 
the book are not sustained by the other. And by assigning what they do to 
the second Elohist (E), they create enormous gaps in the first (P), reducing 
its later portions to mere disjointed scraps. And indeed the severance of 
P Eand J from one another has throughout the effect of rending asunder 
what belongs together, and only has its proper force and value when viewed 
in connection. 

Deuteronomy is attributed to the reign of Manasseh (p. 82), the very last 
period in all Israelitish history to which the preparation of such a code could 
with any probability be referred. Dr. Driver’s criticism (pp. 134, 135) of Dill- 
mann’s view of the origin of P lies with tenfold force against this extraor- 
dinary hypothesis of his own. He urges the “‘ antecedent improbability in the 
supposition that a system like that of P [D] would be propounded when (as 
is admitted) there was no hope of its realization and in an age which shows 
no acquaintance with it.”? And we are to suppose that this privately prepared 
code, of unknown origin, and quietly laid away instead of being given over to 
oblivion, was accidentally brought to light in a later reign, and at once 
assumed to be the genuine production of Moses, and though at variance with 
all former legislation and usage in the points on which it chiefly insists and 
trenching upon rights and prerogatives previously possessed by influential 
classes, it was at once accepted and submitted to by king and people and 
became the basis of a great religious revolution. 

That it contains provisions which had no meaning or appropriateness 
except for the time of Moses, and were nugatory in a later age, does not dis- 
turb the Doctor’s complacency (p. 85). He italicizes the statement the para- 
doxical character of which he acknowledges, that Deuteronomy ‘‘ does not 
claim to be written by Moses” (p. 83) ; and this in the face of the explicit and 
repeated declaration endorsing and corroborating the constant representa- 
tion of the book from first to last: ‘‘ Moses wrote this law,’’ ‘‘ when Moses 
had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book until they were 
finished.’? These significant words are never quoted, are nowhere discussed 
and are but once alluded to in the obscurity of a note on a distant page (p. 118), 
in the following terms :. ‘*‘ Deut. xxxi. 9, 24 may be referred reasonably to the 
more ancient body of law which forms the basis of the Deuteronomic code.”’ 
And yet on p. 67 it is affirmed, and proof is given to show, that throughout 
Deuteronomy ‘this law ”’ or “this book of the law’ uniformly means ‘* the 
Deuteronomic legislation properly so called.’”? And no amount of special 
pleading can relieve the author of Deuteronomy and those who were con- 
cerned in putting it in force from the charge of pious fraud, if this law was 
not in reality what it claims to be, and the essential point of the whole code, 
and the main object for which it was drawn up, the centralization of wor- 
ship, was at variance with the statutes of Moses. 

Moreover, if the relapse of the people after the reformation of Josiah and 
their return to the worship on high places does not discredit the existence of 
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Deuteronomy (p. 87), why should prior relapses and resorting to high 
places, which pious kings sought in vain to suppress, discredit its Mosaic 
origin? Much less can this be discredited by the extraordinary offerings in 
the time of the Judges on occasions when God specially manifested Himself ; 
or by the sacrifices of Samuel and others during that anomalous period when 
God had abandoned Shiloh and had not yet taken up his abode upon Zion 
(pp. 80, 81). 

The grounds adduced to show that the legislation of P is later than Deut- 
eronomy (p. 30) amount to nothing, because Deuteronomy has its own 
special aim and has no occasion to repeat the ceremonial law. And the sen- 
tence of degradation pronounced by Ezekiel upon Levites who had been 
involved in idolatry (once priests, but in the estimate of the prophet priests 
no longer, and expressly forbidden to act as such, and therefore not so called) 
while he confirms the sons of Zadok in the priesthood because of their fidel- 
ity (p. 132), is surely no proof that the Levitical law limiting the priesthood 
to the sons of Aaron and assigning subordinate duties to the rest of the 
Levites was not then in existence and that the story of Korah’s rebellion and 
the budding of Aaron’s rod (Num. xvi, xvii), was all a fabrication. This 
passage, Ezek. xlv. 10-16, instead of ignoring, is obviously based upon the 
old legal distinction between priests and Levites, and merely restricts still 
further the number of those entitled to rank as priests. Not all the sons of 
Aaron as previously, but only those who trace their descent through the 
faithful line of Zadok, may thenceforth fill the office and perform the func- 
tions of the priesthood. The lawin Lev. xvii. 1-7, carries the proof of its 
genuineness and Mosaic origin in itself, inasmuch as it could not possibly 
have been enacted or obeyed except when Israel was encamped in the wil- 
derness. But it is without difficulty set aside by the critical device of alter- 
ing the text so as precisely to reverse its meaning and make it no longer 
refer to the central sanctuary but ‘‘ presuppose a plurality of legal sanc- 
tuaries ’ (p. 47). 

We regret that we are precluded by want of space from illustrating further 
the style of criticism and interpretation which pervades this volume. But 
these specimens must suffice. It throughout sets itself in opposition not 
merely to traditional views of the authorship of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, but to the well-attested claims which these books make for themselves 
and which our Lord and inspired penmen in both Testaments make for them. 
The truth of the facts recorded in the sacred history is in many cases openly 
impugned, in others their credibility is quietly undermined. In Dr. Driver’s 
Own language (p. xiii), ‘‘In many parts of the historical books of the Old 
Testament we have before us traditions in which the original representation 
has been insensibly modified and sometimes especially in the later books ” 
(including in his view the Pentateuch and Joshua) ‘ colored by the associa- 
tions of the age in which the author recording it lived.’? He claims (p. xv), 
that this style of ‘‘criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does not 
banish or destroy the inspiration of the Old Testament ; it presupposes it; 
it seeks only to determine the conditions under which it operates, and the 
literary forms through which it manifests itself.”” But ‘‘ Christian scholars ”’ 
who thus attempt to revolutionize the doctrine of the entire Christian 
Church from the beginning respecting the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
the person of Christ may surely be required to adduce something more sub- 
stantial than positive assertions, critical conjectures and hypotheses incapa- 
ble of proof. 


Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
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A FULL ACCOUNT AND COLLATION OF THE GREEK CURSIVE CODEX 
EVANGELIUM 604. With two facsimiles [Egerton 2610 in the British 
Museum], together with Ten Appendices. By HERMAN C. HOSKIER. 
London: David Nutt. 4to, pp. cxvi, 48, 25, 14, 26, 2, 6, 5, 7, 7, 2, 3. 


This work of Mr. Hoskier’s is to be styled good and faithful; its limita- 
tions, besides the usual ones of human frailty, being those of a rather narrow 
paleeographical experience, and a rather too close discipleship of Burgon and 
Scrivener, which follows the general law in such cases, of following up 
peculiarities rather than excellencies. . Still, Mr. Hoskier shows himself a 
rather more accurate man than Scrivener, and quite as much a lover of 
thoroughness as Burgon. The collation of Codex 604 is, to all appearances, 
carefully done, and in manifestly great and obvious peculiarities of reading 
may probably be safely trusted. He criticises Mr. Simcox, a former collator, 
rather too severely; and at the same time exposes his own defects so inno- 
cently as to show that for minute and disputed points the Codex will have to 
be collated again, by some one who is really skilled in reading Greek cursives. 
One example will suffice to show this. At Matt. i. 6 he gives codopay 
as the reading—the ‘‘ unique reading’’—of the Codex; while at another 
place he says that ‘‘ Over codopa@v (pro sodopdvta) is written a prima manu 
the letter tau,’ which he illustrates by a facsimile. This, as every expert 
knows, is the common abbreviation for the ta or te termination (of the accu- 
sative or dative), used in nearly all cursives when there is no ambiguity 
about the case of the word. The reading is therefore neither ‘“‘ unique ”’ nor 
as Mr. Hoskier states it in his collation and lists. This index of the col- 
lator’s ability, along with other indications furnished in the abundant fac- 
similes he gives, is a great addition to the utility of his book, and will save 
its reader from many mistakes. A thoroughly competent collation, however, 
would need no such accessories. There is much matter about the Introduc- 
tion and the tables he has furnished (comparing the reading of this cursive 
with sundry groups of uncials) which is good and useful ; but they are rather 
guide posts for a student than data to be used in work; and his conclusions 
against Hort and in favor of Burgon are not to be accepted. In many cases 
his critical remarks deserve severe criticism, particularly p. xvii, on Rev. v. 
9, 10, where he assumes the so-called textus receptus to be right, saying noth- 
ing about other variations adopted by critical editors, in order to prove by 
internal evidence that a particular variation he fancies is right. There are 
many remarks in his Introduction and other accompanying matter with 
which all will agree. We cannot help sympathizing with him, too, when he 
complains about certain things in the second part of Gregory’s Prolegomena 
(to Tischendorf’s Gr. N. T., ed. viii, Crit. maior). 

The ten appendices contain much excellent work. The first, good, is a 
collation of a cursive manuscript of the gospels owned by the collator. The 
second is a collation of the New Testament of R. Stephen, 1550, with the 
Elzevir of 1624 (based on Scrivener’s, in the latter’s 1861 edition of his ‘‘ Plain 
Introduction’), giving the correspondences or disagreements of the Com- 
plutensian, Erasmus, Aldine, Colinzus and Beza. But it is far from covering 
all the ground intended, especially in the matter of the Beza editions. In 
connection with the latter the author indulges in some remarks about the 
“‘transatlantic brethren”? and the ‘‘ Bezan quarrels,”? which are entirely 
unjust, and which reflect no credit on the English scholars tacitly alluded to; 
though doubtless Mr. Hoskier’s sin is merely one of ignorance. His com- 
plaints about the way in which Dr. Scrivener’s errors were treated in an 
American publication some years ago, are all wrong. It was necessary to 
expose so much; had the Americans written in tue spirit (or written as 
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much as) Mr. Hoskier says and implies, it is doubtful if even Mr. Hoskier 
would have courage to uphold that scholar with anything like his present 
confidence or boldness. But these, with many other matters where certain 
- English scholars have obdurately adhered to exploded errors, it is scarcely 
worth while to go over here. The remaining eight appendices need hardly 
be enumerated, further than to mention the fourth, correcting Burgon and 
Scrivener respecting the manuscript Paul 247, in the library of St. Genevieve 
in Paris, and one other, in which he gives phototypes to show where (appa- 
rently) Erasmus changed the breathings of certain vowels and thereby 
changed the readings. Mr. Hoskier’s work is to be commended ; his conclu- 
sions not always so; while his many good qualities and remarks will prove 
very helpful to all his readers. The present writer would not be deemed 
as forming a harsh judgment ; but in the science of textual criticism almost 
everything that is fruitful resolves itself finally into the exposure of mistakes. 
New York. Isaac H. HALL. 


MITTEILUNGEN AUS DEN VORLESUNGEN UBER DAS ALTE TESTA- 
MENTUM. Von JOHANNES WICHELHAUS, Weiland Professor der Theo- 
logie in Halle. Erstes Heft. Aus den Psalmen. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. theol. ADOLF ZAHN. Stuttgart, 1891: Druck und Verlag von J. F. 
Steinkopf. 


THE Psatms. A New Translation, with Introductory Essay and Notes. 
By JOHN DEWITT, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Senior Biblical Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and a Member of 
the American Old Testament Revision Company. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 


These two works, alike in their subject and in their devout and reverent 
tone, differ widely in all other respects. 

The former comes from one of the old style of German professors which 
existed before the negative criticism had diffused itself so widely. He is 
learned and acute, yet acknowledges the Scriptures not merely as an inter- 
esting relic of antiquity but as a veritable revelation from God. His prelec- 
tions upon the Old Testament have been placed in the hands of Dr. Zahn, 
who has selected the more important portions, leaving out scholastic details, 
and made them accessible to the wide circle of the author’s friends. The 
present heft is the first installment. It contains the Introduction and 
Wichelhaus’s remarks upon the first fifty Psalms. 

This Introduction is full of useful and suggestive matter. The first section 
treats of the use of the Psalter by Christ, the apostles and the whole Church. 
The second discusses the origin and aim of the Psalms and their titles. The 
genuineness of the latter is maintained on the ground that it was the custom 
to prefix the author’s name to a poem (Ex. xv, Deut. xxxii, Jud. v, Hab. iii) ; 
that this was David’s habit (2 Sam. i, xxii; 1 Chr. xvi); that the variations 
of the titles and the thirty-four ‘‘ orphan Psalms,” as the Targum calls those 
without title, show that they are not the work of the chorister or the collec- 
tor; that they could not have arisen after the exile, since then the temple 
music had ceased; that the historical titles could not have been guessed 
from the contents of the Pss.; that most of the Pss. originated before the 
disruption of the kingdom, for Israel is the preferred name for the covenant 
people, occurring twenty-six times, while Judah nowhere occurs as the name 
of the southern kingdom, but always as that of the tribe, and the references 
to great deliverances are always to that from Egypt, while only a few Pss. 
speak of the worse bondage in Babylon; and that the Pss. presuppose the 
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existence of the Law which alone could guarantee the communion with God, 
out of which they sprang. ‘The third section speaks of the contents of the 
Psalter. There were among the Hebrews, songs of heroes and battles, of the 
vintage and the harvest, of weddings and funerals, etc., but none of these 
found admission, because the intention was to have only spiritual lyrics, 
and such they all are, being prayers or praises to God, or didactic utterances 
of truth and righteousness, herein differing from all other sacred hymns. 
The fourth section treats of the poetical form, recognizing the parallelism 
and the strophe, but denying the metre and the rhythm which some have pro- 
fessed to find. Some acute observations.are added respecting the many and 
varied poetic excellencies of the Psalter. The fifth section discusses the 
formation of the collection. Dr. Wichelhaus accepts the tradition which 
ascribes the final redaction to Ezra, and the five books division. The three 
first books contain the chief portion of the lyrics of David’s time or soon 
after, and were mainly of his authorship and were collected before the exile. 
The last two books were collected after the exile and are as it were supple- 
mentary. They contain some smaller groups. As to the endeavors of 
Hitzig, Hupfeld and others, to assign an exact date to each, the author 
thinks there are no materials for such assignment. The sixth section takes 
up the Messianic question. The professor insists that the apostles owed 
their application of the Pss. to Christ not to their Jewish training, nor to 
caprice, but to the teaching of Christ Himself and the Holy Ghost. But 
modern critics make an ever-growing chasm between Old Testament proph- 
ecy and New Testament fulfillment. Against this it is maintained that the 
utterances of David cannot be of mere human origin, unassisted nature 
being plainly unable to reach such a height of faith and trust in God; that 
David was-not an ordinary king, but one chosen and appointed to prefigure 
in history and character the future universal and eternal King; that the 
prophets describe the coming Deliverer under images taken from David, 
even giving Him his name (Hos. iii. 5; Ezek. xxxiv. 23), so that before 
Christ’s birth the deliverer was popularly regarded as the son of David; that 
the earthly life of Jesus fulfilled wonderfully the typical experiences of 
David; and that the apostles and evangelists rightly interpreted the true 
sense of psalmists and prophets when they saw in their words God’s testi- 
mony to the redemption to be accomplished by Christ. In the seventh sec- 
tion is an edifying expansion of the sentiment of Luther and Calvin that the 
Psalter is a school in which men learn to exercise and strengthen faith in 
God. The eighth is occupied with an interesting comparison, after the 
manner of Luther and Umbreit, of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer with 
corresponding passages in the Pss. The ninth considers the Psalter as a 
poetical expression of life and character, and as such without equal any- 
where; and the tenth and last has some just remarks upon the proper expo- 
sition of the book. 

The remarks upon individual Psalms are brief, often merely an analysis 
of the contents, but they are never trivial and sometimes are extremely 
weighty. 


The volume of Dr. DeWitt belongs to a class of exceeding value. A 
scholarly version of any part of the Scripture, one which gives the exact 
sense of the original, and where it is possible, its form also, in graceful and 
idiomatic English, is a great boon to the ordinary reader. It furnishes the 
results of conscientious toil without the painful processes by which they 
have been reached ; and it often suggests depths of meaning in passages 
which by their very familiarity have ceased to arrest attention. The work 
before us is substantially a third edition uf The Praise Songs of Israel issued 
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some years ago, but it is greatly enlarged and improved. It still, however, 
retains its character as a translation, the other features being merely acces- 
sory. The Introduction considers two questions, one relating to the form 
and contents of the book, the other to the mode of its production. In 
answering the former there is a thoughtful and satisfying consideration of 
the Imprecatory Psalms, while as to the latter, full justice is done alike to 
the divine element and the human in these exquisite lyrics, which are such 
a just expression of human experience. The notes are confined to a short 
introduction to each Psalm, analyzing its contents and indicating the trans- 
lator’s view of its authorship and date and occasion, and to the explanation 
of particular words and phrases which seemed obscure or of the general drift 
of thought. More than this could hardly have been done without making 
the volume too large. The author seems to us to have hit the happy medium 
between brevity and expansiveness. Indications of ripe scholarship are not 
wanting; the tone of the discussions is conservative; and the spirit is rev- 
erent throughout. 

The version is faithful and poetical, marked with taste and feeling. Often 
it replaces the obscure or misleading expressions of the Authorized Bible with 
intelligible modern English, or by a happy turn brings out a meaning or an 
emphasis before quite unknown. The only error made is in choosing “‘ the 
rhythmic cadence of anapestic verse.”” This may be, as the author says, the 
only movement to which the most literal translation from the Hebrew easily 
accommodates itself. Yet we are sure that it has interfered with exactness 
and poetic fire, and sometimes has hindered the preserving of the exact 
parallelism of the Hebrew. In truth the translator must make his choice 
between simple prose on one hand and metrical verse with accurate rhythm 
on the other. If he undertakes the latter, faithfulness is apt to suffer, and 
often a halting metre displeases the reader. Besides, a change of the Hebrew 
order of the words incurs a loss. 

Still Dr. DeWitt’s version as a whole is by far the best we know of, in 
point of accuracy, finish and spirit. We give a specimen or two. The 
opening of the eighth Psalm runs thus: 

** Jehovah, our Lord, 
In all the earth how transcendent Thy Name, 
And what glory of Thine Thou gavest the heavens ! 
Of the praises of children, even infants unweaned, 


Hast Thou founded a stronghold because of Thy foes, 
To silence the hating and vengeful.”’ 


Here the sense and beauty of the original are well brought out. The same 
is true of a difficult passage in the one hundred and thirty-ninth (vs. 13, 14). 
‘For Thou didst create my innermost being, 
And weave me together before I was born. 
Iam fearfully distinguished, and thank Thee ; 
That Thy working is wondrous, my soul knows right well.’’ 


So in the generally misapprehended close of the seventeenth Psalm, the sense 
is given with vigorous exactness : 


“But Ion Thy face shall in righteousness gaze ; 
When I awake I will feast on Thy form.” 


The notes are usually judicious and give real help in cases where the text 
is disputed or the grammar obscure. But there is one case which provokes 
dissent. In the application of the first verse of the twenty-second Psalm by 
our Lord to Himself, Dr. DeWitt rejects earnestly the suggestion that the 
forsaking was real and indicated the representative character of the sufferer. 
How then will he explain the extraordinary perturbation, gloom and 
anguish in Gethsemane? Many of Christ’s followers have met a lingering 
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and painful death with calmness and even triumph. How came the disciples 
to excel the Master? If His cup did not differ from theirs, the difference of 
His demeanor is incomprehensible; whereas if it did differ by virtue of 
Christ’s vicarious relation, all is plain. 


New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 342. (London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) This is the third edition of Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known work. 
Its chief value as an edition is in the addition to it of three articles which 
appeared first in the Guardian newspaper on the last petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and of a dissertation on éxtductos. “Both appendices, as was usual in 
all Bishop Lightfoot’s work, are marked by clearness, cautious reasoning and 
ample testimony. In the case of ézrodacos, he decides for the derivation from 
the root /évat as against elvat, and establishes this conclusion from these data : 
(1) the etymological form, (2) the requirements of -the sense, (3) the tenor of 
tradition. The discussion in the second appendix of the petition, ‘‘ deliver 
us from the evil one,”’ is timely and will go far towards bringing this part of 
the Lord’s Prayer to its right interpretation. The whole ground is covered 
under the four divisions: (1) the diction of the clause itself, (2) the require- 
ments of the context, (3) early exegesis, (4) theological propriety. There is 
not much room left for doubting that the phrase ought to be translated ‘‘ de- 
liver us from the evil one.”” In this day, when the doctrine of a personal devil 
is often denied, the true force of these words in the Lord’s Prayer is doubly 
significant——[The Expositor’s Bible.] The Gospel of St. John. By Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 888. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) From the work done by Dr. Dods on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, much was to be expected in the peculiarly difficult work of setting 
forth this gospel. John’s gospel is not easily made popular. It takes hold 
too closely and continuously of the person of the Messiah to afford the same 
facility as do the other gospels for the kind of exposition required in this 
series. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that there is considerable of 
the “‘ homiletical’’ in this commentary. With this exception, and another 
involving a very serious consideration (viz., that there is no Introduction), 
the work is in a high degree praiseworthy. It is clear, vigorous and sober. 
But it is a noteworthy fault of the book that it gives the reader no idea of 
the plan of the gospel or of the peculiar reasons for its existence. These 
contribute not a little to the understanding of the gospel and should not be 
omitted.— St. Matthew’s Witness; or, Our Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the 
Gospel of His Earliest Evangelist. By Francis W. Upham, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 
415. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This work goes over the first gospel in 
a way which is neither exposition nor homily. It aims to present, in a popu- 
lar form, the distinctive teachings of the first gospel. It is full of good 
things, and abounds in short, pithy, telling sentences, but is wanting in clear 
analysis. It adds nothing to previous knowledge concerning Matthew’s gos- 
pel, but presents what is to be known in popular, readable form.——Der Brief 
an die Epheser. Erliutert von Albert Klopper, D.D. 8vo, pp. 201. (Gottin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht ; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) This 
commentary, which is able and suggestive, has its chief interest from the 
view-point of the writer. That in former years he was a conservative in 
questions of New Testament criticism makes his present position all the 
more significant. He finds from his study of the epistle that it was written 
by one of Paul’s school, not by Paul himself, and that it dates from about 
84 or 90. The purpose of the epistle is to save its gentile-Christian readers 
from the threatening disorders and limitations of a Jewish-Christian ten- 
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dency. The Introduction contains an able discussion of the theories regard- 
ing the destination of the epistle. It is by no means made conclusive that 
the ‘‘ encyclical ’’ theory does not well account for all the facts in the case, 
and that, too, on the supposition that Paul is the author.——Die Aussagen 
Jesu im Zehnten Capitel des Johannes. By F. L. Steinmeyer, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
111. (Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 
This is the sixth in the series of contributions towards understanding John’s 
gospel by this author. After a careful introduction, it opens this rich and sug- 
gestive chapter under the divisions of (1) the door, (2) the shepherd, (3) the 
flock. These are further subdivided for the sake of clearness, and the whole 
is careful, painstaking and satisfactory. ‘* The key to the whole of the tenth 
chapter is found in the word ‘door.’”? The tone is devout, the exposition is 
helpful, and the practical bearing of it all well set forth——Eirklarung des 
Briefes Pauli an die Epheser nebst Anmerkungen zum Brief Pauli an die 
Colosser. By J. T. Beck. 8vo, pp. 271. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) Though equal in expository power to the 
commentary on the same epistle noted above, it differs from it in the general 
conception of the epistle. This conception gives color to the exposition in 
each case. According to Dr. Beck the epistle is from the pen of Paul, and is 
directed, not to the churches centring about Ephesus, but only to the faithful 
ones in those churches. It is not written to churches, but individuals; hence 
both its peculiar form of address and its general tone. The exposition is 
balanced, clear and sober. While Klopper’s work takes little account of dif- 
fering views, this uses them towards setting forth, with greater distinctness, 
its own conclusions. The work has prefixed to it a short defense of Beck by 
the editor, Julius Lindenmeyer. In view of the valuable commentaries we 
now possess on this epistle, this work has its chief interest in the name of its 
author and his peculiar views rather than from any especially new light it 
throws upon the epistle. 
Auburn. JAMES S. RIGGs. 





Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DE HEIDELBERGSCHE CATECHISMUS. Textus Receptus met toelichtende 
Teksten. Bydrage tot Kennis van zyne wordingsgeschiedenis en van 
het Gereformeerde Protestantisme. Door M. A. GooszEN, Hoogleeraar 
in de Godgeleerdheid van wege de Nederlandsche Hervormde kerk, te 
Leiden. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1890. 


The universities in the Netherlands have no longer theological faculties, 
in the old sense of the term. The neutrality of the State in regard to religion 
excludes from the institutions of learning which are under the control of the 
government, instruction in ecclesiastical theology. But instead of abolish- 
ing the theological faculties entirely, the government has seen fit to reor- 
ganize and to transform them into faculties of the science of religion, rigor- 
ously excluding from the course of studies, dogmatics and practical the- 
ology. Since the promulgation of this new law, friends of Reformed the- 
ology have established the Free University of Amsterdam, whilst the 
National Reformed Church, desiring to keep up its connection with the his- 
torical centres of theological learning, has appointed professors in behalf of 
its interests, in order that young men may enjoy the privileges of a 
university education, without being spoiled for the work of the Church. 
Prof. Gooszen is one cf these teachers, attached to the University of Leiden. 
It gives me unfeigned pleasure to introduce to the readers of this REVIEW 
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his excellent book on the ** Heidelberg Catechism.”’ It is not a book for the 
general public. A layman must possess quite an amount of linguistic and 
theological knowledge in order to enjoy the reading of it. Theologians, how- 
ever, will like the book on account of its strictly scientific character; and I 
am sure they will find that a careful study of this able treatise will be amply 
rewarded. The views of the author may not always meet with approval, but 
even where the reader questions the correctness of the author’s statements or 
the soundness of his conjectures, he will, nevertheless, have to acknowledge 
the suggestiveness of his ideas. The author had a difficult task to perform. 
To write something that will prove interesting and valuable, about a subject 
which is very limited in its range, and has been before the public for several 
ages, is far from being an easy undertaking. Prof. Gooszen has succeeded in 
handling his subject in such a masterly manner that I do not hesitate to assert 
that his book will be placed by common consent among the best treatises of a 
similar kind. 

The book bears a special character. It is by-no means a commentary, 
neither is it simply a history. It is indeed sui generis. It might be compared 
to a critical edition of the New Testament, based on the textus receptus with 
introductions. It is a study of origins, viz., of the book itself and of the 
theology contained init. Its somewhat lengthy title is an honest index of 
what the reader may expect to find in the book itself. This cannot be said 
of every title-page of all the books that are published. A title-page is always 
an interesting study if one compares it with the book to which it is prefixed. 
It not seldom occurs that the author of a book promises either more or less 
than he gives. In both cases the reader is generally disappointed. Prof. 
Gooszen’s book is in full harmony with its title. It gives neither more nor less 
than it promises. 

The first part of the book, consisting of four introductions, contains the 
author’s view of the origin and the dogmatical character of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. In this part the author displays his talent as a writer. His style 
is very good. Everything he says, either in the form of a narrative, a state- 
ment or a mere suggestion, is put in a clear and forcible manner, in harmony 
with the historico-critical character of the book. The first three introduc. 
tions contain a detailed investigation into the origin of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. It is one of the pet ideas of our author that the Heidelberg Catechism 
was composed by an association, with Zacharias Ursinus as editor-in- 
chief under whose especial care it was published. It is true he assigns to 
Frederick’s great theologian the real burden of the work ; but still I think 
that historical facts do not bear him out in the assertion that the entire 
faculty, all the superintendents led by their chief, Olevianus, had their 
hand in the composition of our little book. Certainly Frederick consulted 
all his servants about the advisability of preparing a new catechism ; but the 
old traditional view, which looks upon Ursinus and Olevianus as the joint 
authors of the Heidelberg Catechism, will be found in the end the most rea- 
sonable one. Ursinus, the theologian, and Olevianus, the practical ecclesi- 
astic, were just the men for such a work. The second introduction is a 
survey of the materials used by the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism in 
the composition of their book. It is an exceedingly interesting chapter, 
and ought to be read by all who desire to acquire a substantial knowledge of 
the history of catechetical literature during the Reformation period. I do 
not doubt for a moment that Olevianus and Ursinus called in the aid of their 
predecessors in the field of catechetics. A comparison, however, of their 
book with the other catechisms of the sixteenth century, convinces the un- 
prejudiced reader that it is by no means a mosaic formed of the works of 
others, 
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The third introduction ventures out into the field of conjectures. In it the 
author tries to show how the Heidelberg Catechism was composed. He 
draws his conclusions from the first four German editions, and from other 
catechetical works which he afterwards reproduces in their original texts, viz., 
the larger and shorter Catechisms of Ursinus, Calvin’s Genevan Catechism, 
the three Zurich Catechisms of Leo Judae and Bullinger, a little book on the 
examination of faith by 4 Lasco, the Catechism of Micron, and the Emden 
Catechism. The subjective element in this part of the book is so pronounced 
that it has to be called guesswork. The author is not responsible for the un- 
satisfactory result of his investigations. The origin of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism is, to a great extent, enveloped in darkness on account of the scantiness 
of historical sources. The origin of the Heidelberg Catechism may be com- 
pared to the present condition of the Heidelberg Castle. The historical 
fabric is in ruins. And a castle can be more easily rebuilt in its original 
form than the origin of a book can be traced if the historical data are lost. 
Thanks to the repeated invasions of the Palatinate, followed by devastations, 
and to the counter reformations that took place from time to time, it is im- 
possible to give a complete history of the origin of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Only one point, it seems to me, has been established by the author, viz., that 
the eightieth question, which treats of the Roman Catholic mass, has not 
Frederick III for its author, as is generally supposed, but Olevianus. It 
was, however, Frederick’s desire that something should be said about what 
he called ‘‘ an accursed idolatry.’’ 

The fourth introduction, which occupies itself with the dogmatical charac- 
ter of the Heidelberg Catechism, is, in my estimation, the most unsatisfactory 
of all. I pass by the two positions which are mere truisms, viz., that the 
Heidelberg Catechism has a decidedly Protestant character and that it is a 
fruit of Reformed Protestantism, which no one denies, and fix our attention 
upon the assertion of the author that our little book represents a soteriolo- 
gico-biblical instead of an intellectualistico-speculative tendency, as repre- 
sented by what is generally called Calvinism. This is a genuine German 
idea which has been imported into the Netherlands by means of the influence 
of Heppe, Ebrard and others. At present there are two tendencies in the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent of Europe, the Melanchthonian Ger- 
man and the Calvinistic Dutch theology. This cannot be denied. But it is 
an historical fiction to represent the Reformed theologians of the sixteenth 
century as separated into these two camps. Certainly they had their indi- 
vidualities, but they were all men who acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Bible in matters of faith and practice, and rejoiced in the salvation by faith 
in Christ. They might choose different methods in presenting the truth, 
but it is unfair—sit venia verbo—to ascribe to Calvinists a formal philosophi- 
cal method of investigation, whilst the others are represented as men who 
lived in Bible truth and rejoiced in God’s salvation. Calvinists are ready 
and have always been ready, to sacrifice everything to the Word of God. 
They were, and are, Biblical theologians par excellence. 

The second part of Prof. Gooszen’s book will be appreciated by all, what- 
ever tendency they may represent. There we find the ‘‘ Textus Receptus,” 
viz., the fourth German edition of the Heidelberg Catechism, together with 
copious extracts—in some instances almost the entire text—from the cate- 
chisms in existence when the Heidelberg Catechism was composed. The 
texts are, as far as we have been able to control them, diplomatically correct. 
Friends of historical research will be glad to avail themselves of the work of 
Prof. Gooszen, in order to find out for themselves what can be known about 
the composition of the Catechism of the Palatinate, so highly esteemed and 
80 extensively used even in our days. 

Holland, Mich. N. M. STEFFENS. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY SINCE KANT, AND 
ITS PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1825. By OTtro PFLEI- 
DERER, D.D. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 8vo, pp. 403. 


This is the second issue in a proposed Library of Philosophy, the first 
being a translation of the old but valuable book of Erdmann on the History 
of Philosophy. Fifteen or twenty other volumes, covering a wide range of 
topics in this general field, are said to be in preparation. Some of the sub- 
jects announced have special interest at the present time, and the names of 
the authors would seem to guarantee a thorough and successful treatment. 
The writers engaged are almost wholly British, but the translation of impor- 
tant foreign works will be a prominent feature of the Library. 

The treatise of Dr. Pfleiderer, who is Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, is hardly an account of the general development of theo- 
logical thought in Germany, but rather a specific discussion of the influence 
exerted on German theology by the idealistic philosophy of Kant and his 
successors. It begins with a very skillful réswmé of this form of philosophy, 
in its various phases, from Kant and Herder down to Fichte and Hegel. It 
then describes in a masterly way the marked effect of this philosophy upon 
the theology of Kant and his disciples, and upon the kindred theology of 
Schleiermacher and his successors, such as Nitzsch, Twesten and Julius 
Miiller. A chapter is given to the exposition of the modified speculative 
theology springing from the same philosophic source, and represented by such 
writers as Strauss and Biedermann, Weisse and Rothe; and another to what 
the author describes as an eclectic, mediating school of theological opinion, 
in which Dorner and Ritschl are leaders, and to which Martensen, Lange 
and others are said to belong. 

A very valuable part of this treatise just now is the account in Book 
Third of the decisive impression made by the Kantian philosophy on the crit- 
icism and exegesis of the Scriptures, and also on the history of the Church 
and of Christian dogma. Prof. Pfleiderer, as is apparent in his Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered in England a few years ago, on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity, is himself an adherent of that school 
of New Testament critics which originated with Semler, Eichhorn and 
De Wette, and has been represented more recently by Strauss, Baur, Schweg- 
ler, Schenkel and others—a school generally hostile in spirit to supernatural 
Christianity, often reckless and destructive in its criticisms of the sacred 
Word, and practically infidel in both temper and result. A second chapter 
in this connection is devoted to the history of the speculative criticism, in 
the same manner, of the books of the Old Testament, beginning with 
Ewald, and including especially the familiar names of Kuenen, Wellhausen 
and Reuss. The author writes in obvious sympathy with this species of 
higher criticism, but giyes to his readers a clear and candid account of the 
principles regulating it and of the results it is seeking to secure. 

His brief discussion of the influence of the idealism of Kant on Church 
history and especially the history of dogma is also interesting and sugges- 
tive. He here passes in review the names and writings of Neander, Hase, 
Gieseler, Niedner, Hagenbach, Kurtz, Baur and Harnack, giving special 
prominence to Baur, as representing the same critical and idealizing tendency 
which he has described so fully in the preceding chapters. In his view the 
greatest ecclesiastical historian of the century is the man who, in his own 
phrase, has attempted to explain Christianity and the Church on strictly 
historical lines, ‘‘ as a natural development of the religious spirit of our race 
under the combined operation of various human causes.”’ 


23 
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Dr. Pfleiderer has added a fourth book to his treatise, which deals with 
British theology within the last half century, especially as affected by the 
idealistic philosophy whose influence in Germany he has already described. 
Here he begins with Coleridge and Carlyle and Francis William Newman ; 
then discusses the philosophic systems of the two Mills, father and son, and 
of Hamilton and Mansel; and closes with a critical estimate of the opinions 
of Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Martineau and others. In a second 
chapter he aims to trace the effect of these types of philosophy on theology, 
as seen first in the Tractarian movement under the leadership of Pusey and 
John Henry Newman, and then of the broad-Church movement, as repre- 
sented by Thomas Arnold, Frederick Dennison Maurice and others whose 
names are familiar to us all. The sketches of these two important develop- 
ments in theology, and of the men and the parties engaged in them, are full 
of vividness and of interest. These sketches are followed by a brief, too 
brief, résumé of Biblical criticism in England, commencing with the Essays 
and Reviews and the famous Colenso controversy, passing on to Jowett and 
Stanley and the author of Ecce Homo, and closing with Davidson, Hatch and 
W. Robertson Smith. The author betrays his strong bias in the case by his 
scant references to such scholars as Westcott and Lightfoot and other repre- 
sentatives of a conservative and devout, as distinguished from a skeptical and 
destructive criticism. Yet the glimpses which he gives us of theology and 
criticism in England, as seen in these particular directions, constitute a very 
suggestive and valuable portion of his history. 

One cannot fail to gather from reading this fresh, able, positive book, some 
new impressions touching the nature and the value of what is termed, a little 
grandly, higher criticism. That there is a true, a large, a very important 
field for intelligent, scholarly, devout criticism in the inspired Scriptures, it 
is impossible to deny. Many legitimate and serious questions respecting the 
composition and structure, the authorship and date, the canoncity and claim 
of the sacred books which compose our Bible, and the inspiration of the 
whole, are forcing themselves upon the attention of Christian minds in our 
time. And there are many practical reasons as well as considerations of 
scholarship, which are now constraining such minds to seek a completer solu- 
tion of these questions. It would be impossible if it were ever so ardently 
desired, and in such an age as this it ought not to be desired, that such investi- 
gation should be either arrested by outcries of danger, or suppressed by 
ecclesiastical agencies. No greater mistake can be made than to enter timo- 
rous protests against this critical process, as if of necessity it involved the 
destruction of the Book we hold so dear. 

But, on the other hand, there is abroad a cold, speculative, naturalistic and 
unbelieving type of criticism of the Word of God, against which thoughtful 
man may and ought in all soberness to protest. The aphorism of Jowett, 
that the Bible must be interpreted like any other book, has in it as much 
falsehood as truth; it isas fatally defective as the definition of Church history 
just quoted from Baur. And when one reads, as described by Pfleiderer, the 
story of the speculative guessings, the vague and flighty hypotheses, the pre- 
tentious and often mutually destructive opinions, the skeptical temper and 
trend as to inspiration and to all revelation, that characterise so much of what 
calls itself higher criticism in both Germany and Britain, he cannot be indif- 
ferent any longer to the very grave dangers which a process of this sort 
involves. He must begin to draw sharp lines of distinction between critics 
and critics, and while appreciating the studious and fruitful labors of the first 
class, must condemn unsparingly the men who under the name and banner of 
Christian scholarship are engaged in the bad work of tearing the Bible into 
fragments. 
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A similar distinction must be made in respect to what bears the new name 
of Biblical Theology. That there is a wide and most interesting and fruitful 
field of investigation which this phrase fairly represents, will not be ques- 
tioned. Itis one of the most hopeful features of the time, so far asthe Christian 
doctrine is concerned, that such thorough, scientific study of the Bible, with 
a view to the full elucidation of the truths contained in its various books and 
classes of books, has been entered upon. But it is easy to see how such study 
may be perverted by minds controlled by certain speculative opinions and 
tendencies, devoid of the spirit of reverence, without genuine or hearty faith 
in revelation itself, and ever ready with rash or heady criticism even upon 
what the inspired Word is plainly seen to teach—interpreting the Bible as any 
other book, and putting into it or casting out of it-.whatever their speculative 
fancy may suggest. One needs nothing more than the sketch of this process 
which Pfleiderer here describes, to assure him that such a process can never 
be helpful to doctrine or to faith, but must in the end prove dreadfully disas- 
trous to both. In other words, his story is itself.the swiftest condemnation 
of that Biblical Theology falsely so called which it was written to commend. 

The historian makes no allusion to America, and perhaps is unaware, as 
some other eminent Germans seem to be, that either higher criticism or Biblical 
Theology has ever been heard of on this side of the Atlantic. The reader 
of his book, who is also familiar with certain theological and critical tenden- 
cies, more or less current among us, will in the first place be surprised to dis- 
cover how much that bears an aspect of novelty here, and even urges a claim 
to originality, isin fact simply an importation from the Old World—what is now 
hardly a merchantable commodity abroad being in some cases offered for sale 
on American counters as new goods, fresh and bright from Berlin. And in 
the second place,as he discovers how damaging to faith and to religion much 
of this speculative theologizing, much of this disintegrating criticism has 
been on the other side of the ocean, he will feel the necessity, not for a whole- 
sale and timorous rejection of higher criticism or of Biblical Theology, but 
for faithful scrutiny of whatever bears either name, and for a judicial dis- 
crimination between what in them is true and valuable and what is false in 
itself and destructive to the faith. 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. E. D. Morris. 


STATISZTIKAI TANULMANYOK A MAGYAR PROTESTANTIZMUSROL. Irta 
Dr. BARTHA BELA, eperjesi jogtandr. Kiilon lenyomat a Prot. Szemle. 
1890. Budapest: V. Hornyansky. (Statistical Studies in Hungarian 
Protestantism. By Dr. Béla Bartha, Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Eperjes.) 8vo, pp. 165. 


The author first speaks of the science of Statistics in general, and then of 
confessional Statistics. There does not yet exist a Protestant Statistics for 
Hungary. Data have been collected, but as yet no Statistics written. The 
governing bodies of the Churches ought to undertake in the Churches’ inter- 
est what the State does every ten years in the interest of the State. The fol- 
lowing facts are gleaned from Dr. Bartha’s lists. 

The adjoined table will exhibit the relative strength of the denominations 
in Hungary in the years 1857, 1869 and 1880. 

1857, 1869, 1880. 
Roman Catholics......... 6.53 mill, =47.8% 7.50 mill. =48.6% 7.84 mill, =50.1% 
Uniot-Greeks........... 1.38 10.1 1.58 10.2 1.49 9.5 
Oriental-Greeks.......... 2.44 17.9 2.57 16.7 2.43 15.5 
Lutherans... 00.0 e sc ceee 1.00 78 1.10 7.2 1.12 7.1 
Reformed... 2s civ cccee 1.82 13.8 2.02 13.1 2.08 12.9 
Socinians; .......eccee 0.04 0.3 0.05 0.3 0.05 0.3 
ee ea oe ee ek a ee 0.41 3.0 0.55 3.6 0.63 4.0 
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The Baptists and Nazarenes numbered in 1870, 2928; and in 1880,°8271. 
There were, therefore, in 1880, 3,200,000 Protestants in Hungary. 

The following tables give the relations of the denominations to the nation- 
alities. 

1. The Distribution of the Confessions among the Nationalities: 


Hunga- Ger- Slo- Rouma- Ruthe- Croat- 

rians, mans. vaks, nians.. nians, Serbs. 
Roman Catholics...... 15.954 15.79% 0.09% 0.02% 18.44% 
Uniot-Greeks . J 0.07 6.58 56.69 22.13 0.67 
Oriental-Greeks ° 0.27 0.06 59.81 0.03 85.37 
Lutherans ; 34 38.08 0.10 os 0.07 


1.20 1.51 0.09 
0.11 0.50 ee ee oe 
14.34 5.08 1.69 0.13 8.77 


2. The Distribution of the Nationalities among the Confessions: 

Roman Uniot- Orientale Luth- Reform- Socin- Jews. 

Catholics. Greeks. Greeks, erans. ed. ians. 
2.19% 0.24 4. % 30.84% 0.8% 5.6% 
0.0 0.3 20.2 1.3 oe 11.4 
5.4 0.0 23.7 0.5 o* 1.1 
Roumanians..... 36.5 62.6 ee 0.0 oe 2.9 
Ruthenians ..... ‘ 96.1 0.2 0.0 eo o.e 0.1 
Croat-Serbs 0.4 37.0 0.0 ee oe 0.1 


The percentage of the several confessions residing in the capital, Buda- 
pesth, was as follows in 1870 and 1880: 


Roman Uniot- Oriental- Luth- Reform- Socin- Jews, 
Catholics. Greeks. Greeks. erans, ed. ians. 


0.24% 0.684 5.296 4.87% ac 16.58% 
0.35 0.52 5.56 6.16 + 19.66 
The percentage of the Reformed decreased in the following towns: Debrec- 
zin, Raab, Hodmez6- Vasarhely, Kecskemét, Komorn, Maros- Vasdrhely, 
Gross-Wardein, Szatmar, Neusatz, Zombar; but increased in Budapesth, 
Kaschau, Klausenburg, Pancsova, Fiinfkirchen, Pressburg, Schemnitz, 
(Edenburg, Mariaberesiopel, Szegedin, Stulweissenburg, Zemesvar, Ver- 
schetz. 
The following marriage statistics will be interesting. The proportion of 
marriages to population for the several confessions is as follows : 


Proportion of Proportion of 
arried. Population. 


Roman Catholics 
Uniot-Greeks. . 
Oriental-Greeks 
Lutherans 
Reformed 
Socinians 

. es 


From 1880-1885 the yearly average of marriages contracted was 11,210 
Lutherans and 21,005 Reformed ; the Reformed had 21,981 in 1885. 

Of the marriages contracted in 1881-1885 the average yearly of mixed mar- 
riages was as follows: With the Roman Catholics, 5.45 per cent.; with the 
Uniot-Greeks, 12.38 per cent. ; with the Oriental-Greeks, 4.97 per cent. ; with 
the Lutherans, 16.05 per cent. ; with the Reformed, 13.65 per cent.; with the 
Socinians, 25.87 per cent. The author remarks: ‘‘ Among the Socinians 
about one-fourth of the marriages contracted are mixed, because they live 
among the other faiths, and because their religious principles are rational— 
wherefore they form the enlightened, tolerant, educated, and industrious 
element ”’ (p. 202). 
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The following is the number of divorces obtained per thousand marriages 
in each confession in 1876 and in 1885: 
1885. 
Roman Catholics... . 1 
Uniot-Greeks, . 1 
6 
16 
20 
17 
Jews... . me ‘ 14 


The following are the birth statistics. Out of every thousand population 
there are born in each confession : 


Roman Uniot- Oriental- Luth- Reform- Socin- Jews. 
Catholics. Greeks. Greeks. erans. ed. ians. 
1881-1885... ..... 48 46 44 42 42 _ 39 38 
SEES 4. 5 0088388808 49 48 45 41 43 37 38 
48 43 389 42 38 37 


In 1885 there were 87,601 Reformed children born, distributed according to 
districts thus: 
Whole Num- Percent- Whole Popu- 
ber Born. age. lation. 
Donau District........ 14,067 40.3 348,967 
The other side the Donau. . 9,028 88.4 234,258 
Tee Oe TRO TROIS onc Se ee se we 9,698 42.5 227,212 
The far side the Theiss. ..... oa e Ct 45.5 866,702 
Seven-Mountains..... ans) 43.3 347,060 


Total... cc ce ee ° ecco e 87,001 43.2 2,024,699 


The number of illegitimate children out of every one thousand births : 


Roman Uniot- Oriental- Luth- Reform- Socin- Jews, 
Catholics. Greeks, Greeks. erans. ed. ians. 
72 85 61 86 118 81 
77 92 64 85 118 47 
74 98 63 86 114 52 


The number of illegitimate children out of every one thousand births in 
the Reformed cities was as follows: 
1881-86. 1887. 
1, H6dmezé-Vasérhely 73 60 
2. Komorn... +< 140 126 
3. Maros-Vaésérhely 132 184 
4, Szatmér-Németi 157 157 
5. Debreczin. ... 177 182 


The death statistics are as follows—out of every one thousand there died: 


Roman Uniot- Oriental- Luth- Reform- Socin- Jews. 
Catholics. Greeks. Greeks. erans. ed. ians. 
38 86 33 28 19 
32 33 81 $2 26 19 
36 35 32 32 33 19 


Church statistics are as follows.. The Lutheran Church had in 1885: 


Church Districts. Mother-Churches, _Filials. Pastors. Vicars. Souls. 
1. On this side the Donau . . 99 101 103 15 170,889 
2. On the far side the Donau. 163 175 167 19 214,724 
8. Banya District. . 215 151 227 39 382,788 
4. Theiss District. ... 134 126 135 ll 142,954 
5. Siebenbiirgen........ 270 ee 281 197 224,955 


Total... sees 881 5538 913 281 1,136,310 
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The Reformed Church had, in 1887: 


Church Mother- Filials. Pastors. Vicars. Souls. 
Districts. Churches, ants. 
1. Donau District..... 253 593 229 62 14 348,967 
2. Beyondthe Donau.... 288 937 269 51 8 234,258 
3. This side the Theiss . . 349 419 338 69 26 227,712 
4. Beyond the Theiss. ... 556 696 564 144 43 866,702 
5. Siebenbiirgen 534 714 509 48 36 347,760 


eae ” 1980 3359 1909 874 127 2,024,699 


In the Reformed Church there were, in 1887, forty-three aid- and pension- 
institutions for pastors, with a capital of 738,653 florins. 
The number of pastors and vicars in Hungary was distributed among the 
confessions thus: 
1876. 1886. 
Roman Catholics eb ccoccccce 40501 4206 
Uniot-Greeks 2128 
Oriental-Greeks... . . 2454 
Lutherans 1170 
R 2331 


109 
740 


13,138 


There were, in 1886, 2080 monks in Hungary; in 1876, 1076. In 1885, 1858 
nuns, and in 1886, 1971. 
There were in Hungary, in 1887, 16,537 schools, viz. : 


1. State Schools 

2. Communal Schools 

3. Private Schools... 

4. Society Schools . . 

5. Roman Catholic Schools 

6. Uniot-Greek Schools 

ILS, os ob hie gs 9 bom Ob 6:28 iweb wm we 
a "Pree ae cat ee eee ae ee ae ee eee 
9. Lutheran Schools 

10. Socinian Schools... . 

11, Jewish Schools... 


Total. we ccsee 


In 1889 the children of school age and actually attending school were, 
respectively : 

Of School Actually 

Age. Attending. 


Roman Catholics........ Terk Tt « 1,170,654 1,018,282 
Uniot-Greeks 238,836 148,060 
Oriental-Greeks 800,359 205,449 

338, 662 275,862 
Lutherans..... ° caies sews “ee 177,687 
Socinians..... es 9,479 7,605 

120,973 96,462 


There were, therefore, 546,736 Protestant children of school age; but only 
461,154 of these were in attendance, while 85,582 did not attend, of whom 
62,800 were Reformed children. 

In 1887 there were 24,148 teachers for the primary schools in Hungary, 12 
per cent. of whom were Reformed ; and in 1890 there were 71 seminary teach- 
ers, of whom 4 were Reformed. The Reformed Church had in 1887-1888, 27 
gymnasia and the Lutherans 23 gymnasia and 2 “* Realschulen.”” The Luther- 
ans have one high school (College) for women (at Rosenau) ; the Reformed, 3 
(at Miskolez, Szatmar, and Debreczin). The Reformed Church had in the 
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gymnasia 416 professors (85 of religion) ; the Lutherans, 376 professors (76 of 

religion) ; the Socinians, 37 professors (8 of religion)—a total of 829 professors, 
of whom about 447 only, however, are regular professors. There are 2913 
aT in the middle schools altogether, of whom 1628 are regular pro- 
essors. 

The Protestant gymnasia own property to the value of: Reformed (6), 
652,529 florins; Lutheran (2), 300,383 florins; Socinian, 162,460 florins ; total, 
9,115,342 florins ; to which the property of the two ‘‘ Realschulen,”’ amounting 
to 90,415 florins, is to be added—making a grand total of 9,205,757 florins. 

The Lutheran Church has 8 theological seminaries, with 166 students; the 
Reformed Church has 5 theological seminaries, with 256 students. The Re- 
formed Church has also 4 academies (professional schools) for law, with 311 
students ; and the Lutheran Church 1, with 54 students. 

The libraries of the Protestant high schools (professional schools) and mid- 
dle schools contain the following number of volumes: Reformed, 169,491 
works, in 256,209 volumes; Lutheran, 148,518 works in 254,630 volumes; 
Socinian, 26,485 works in 40,268 volumes; total, 344,494 works in 551,102 
volumes, 

Vienna, Austria. EpovuARD B6OHL. 


CASPAR WISTAR HopGEr. A Memorial Address. By Francis L.. Pat- 
TON. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1892. 4to, pp. 61. 


A few words of appreciation of Dr. Hodge’s life and work were prepared 
for the editorial pages of the January number of this REVIEw ; but when 
Dr. Patton’s address was heard, it was thought best to withhold them and to 
point our readers to it as the fittest expression of the mind and heart of us 
all. The hope was cherished for a while that the address would be published 
in this REviEw. But even without that, it is best to direct our readers to 
it. Dr. Patton was Dr. Hodge’s most intimate friend, and he brings a tribute 
to his memory which is worthy of his friendship and of the single-hearted 
friend whom he honors. 

God’s grace is free; but it has been His pleasure to follow with it the seed 
of His servants. And twice over Princeton Seminary has been permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of His covenant faithfulness. She would have been greatly 
distinguished among the schools of the prophets had she been given only 
those two masters in Israel, Archibald Alexander and Charles Hodge, whose 
united service of sixty-six years not only laid the foundations of her great- 
ness but raised its structure. But the blessing was tripled. The work to 
which each had devoted his heart and life was supplemented by two sons of 
remarkable and remarkably diverse powers and attainments. The acute 
mind, penetrating genius and spiritual insight of Archibald Alexander 
makes him probably still ‘‘the goodliest man of all his sons,’’ though he 
lacked the encyclopedic learning of Joseph Addison Alexander or the deli- 
cate culture of James W. Alexander. And the greatness of Charles Hodge 
could not be more enhanced than by the recollection that he was greater than 
even his great sons, though the one was a man of genius, of philosophical 
subtlety of intellect, of irenic geniality of disposition and of soaring elo- 
quence in speech, and the other a man of deep and brooding mind, broad and 
exact scholarship, sound judgment and powerfully impressive personality. 
Princeton Seminary has closed a unique chapter in her history, and a chapter 
unique probably in the history of institutions of learning. 

The annals of Dr. Hodge’s quiet life are soon recited. He was born in 
Princeton on the 2d of February, 1830, and grew up a quiet, reserved, medi- 
tative boy, in an atmosphere laden with learning and piety. From the age of 
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twelve he enjoyed the intimacy of Dr. Addison Alexander, who had taken 
so strong a fancy to him that he insisted not only on directing his studies but 
also on personally conducting his education. Under his genial touch the 
young mind bloomed and ripened. His career in Princeton College, whence 
he graduated in 1848, was brilliant. He spent four years in the Seminary, 
teaching, meanwhile, in the College and at Edgehill School. His first charge 
(1853-1856) was the Ainslie Street Church, Williamsburg, N. Y., where he 
seems to have laid deep foundations, and whence he was called in 1856 to 
Oxford, Pa. In 1860he returned to Princeton to take his place in the breach 
left by the untimely death of Dr. Addison Alexander. It was doubtless not 
without some hesitation that the quiet and reserved, but industrious, learned, 
thoughtful and judicious young pastor was selected for sucha post. Certainly 
it was with fear and trembling that he accepted it. Nor can it be said that 
he gave obvious promise of his subsequent success immediately, unless it 
were to some few minds who could penetrate beneath appearance. His mod- 
est self-distrust was extreme, and he won the sympathy of his first classes 
before he won their admiration. But that, too, came quickly. Dr. Patton 
entered his class room in 1863, and testifies that he had already, in those three 
years, ‘‘ elaborately organized his material in written lectures ’? and won the 
appreciation of the students for ‘‘ his fine qualities as a professor.” It was 
not long before all became aware that a light had arisen in the Seminary 
which was waxing very great. 

I entered the Seminary in the autumn of 1878, just ten years after Dr. Pat- 
ton. Dr. Hodge had then long been at the height of his powers. He held 
the students captive by his broad-minded candor, thorough exposition, wide 
and exact learning and transparent honesty of purpose and word. It was 
little, that we felt that he was incapable of unfairness to an opponent; what 
was of more value was that his own scorn of petty artifices of argumenta- 
tion seemed to enable him to brush aside the petty artifices of argument in 
others and to keep before himself and us, as each question arose, those broad 
and deep principles on which sound decision really hung. It seemed impos- 
sible to present to Dr. Hodge a small or fallacious argument; we knew his 
mind would not entertain it. At that time Dr. Charles Hodge was still lec- 
turing on New Testament exegesis and Dr. Wistar confined himself to three 
courses of public lectures—one including the topics of general introduction 
to the New Testament and the special introduction to the gospels, one cover- 
ing the gospel history, and the third the history of the Apostolic Church. 
These courses were not all equally congenial to him or equally valuable to us. 
The first of them was a piece of duty work. He conscientiously applied 
himself to it, but he took no special pleasure in it; and though he gave us 
a well-studied account of the origin of the New Testament Canon and a his- 
tory of the textual criticism of the New Testament (rather than a thorough 
exposition of it either as a science or an art), and a somewhat more ade- 
quate study of the origin and relations of the gospels, the work remained 
perfunctory. It was external to him. He put his heart, however, in his 
course on the gospel history. Here he was dealing not with externalities but 
with the heart of things, and he plucked the heart out of the subject. The 
breadth of learning displayed in this course was equaled only by the depth of 
insight exhibited into the historical significance of the separate events of our 
Lord’s life and of their consecution. He met destructive criticism with 
constructive criticism. He vindicated the truth of the history not only by 
its external self-consistency, but by such an exposition of its underlying 
depths and internal harmonies as convinced us not only of its reality but 
almost of its necessity. And, in the process, he so opened to us the treasures 
of our Lord’s discourses, and of the discourse that was spoken by His deeds 
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and the course of His life and death, that our hearts burned within us. In 
their own way, the lectures on the apostolic history were not inferior to those 
on the gospel history ; they were wrought out with a thoroughness and grasp 
which reminds me, as I recall them, of no one so much as Weiszicker, and 
with an insight much greater than his. But they did not take such hold on 
the students as the others. Besides these public lectures Dr. Hodge con- 
ducted a special class—a ‘‘ seminary ’’—in exegesis. At first he felt around 
for a subject, and seemed to find it in the anti-gnostic passages of the epistles. 
But he soon settled down upon the Gospel of John as most congenial to 
his modes of thought and work. To the end, this special class on John met 
in his study weekly, and, under his guidance, stood face to face with the 
deep things of God. When Dr. Charles Hodge died (in 1878) Dr. Wistar 
added the care of the exegesis of the New Testament to his other work, and 
wrote an extensive series of lectures in exposition of Paul’s epistles. And, 
somewhat later still (about 1880), he opened another weekly special class— 
‘seminary ’—on the theology of the New Testament, which became very 
popular. 

Dr. Hodge had very little taste for the mere external sides of the work of 
his department. Not that he neglected them or failed to make and keep 
himself abreast of progress in them. But his heart was in the understand- 
ing of the message of the New Testament—in its form, development, modes 
of presentation and innermost essence—and everything was of interest to 
him in direct proportion as it ministered to that one great aim of his life. He 
was saturated with New Testament thought, and was as familiar with its 
shades and the modes of its statement in the mouths of Peter or Paul or 
John as he was with the mental characteristics of his nearest friends—not, 
indeed, as if these rested on mere externalities of speech, or on the opportu- 
nities or impulses which had governed their speech, but in their roots. 
He lived habitually in the centre of his subject. This,as Dr. Patton re- 
marks, determined also the subject-matter of his preaching ; his sermons,while 
truly sermons, were also rich and fruitful studies in Biblical Theology. This 
made them, sometimes, hard listening to minds not prepared to appreciate 
their subtlety and power. But dry they never were, nor, from such a hand, 
could be. They were the essence of the gospel; and they rank in the minds 
of their hearers among the greatest of sermons. Dr. Patton (p. 38) speaks 
of his extemporaneous preaching at Nottingham, near Oxford, as if the 
knowledge of it were new to him. This surprises me. Dr. Hodge spoke 
frequently of it and the pleasure that it gave him. His mode of preparation 
for it was characteristic. After his morning sermon at Oxford was over—it 
was always carefully written and read—he went home and read over a Ques- 
tio of Turretine before dinner. This matter he turned over in his mind as he 
drove to Nottingham, and never failed, he said, to find in it abundance of 
material for an acceptable sermon. He has frequently exhorted me, in con- 
sequence, to tell the students that they would find Turretine the richest mine 
of homiletical material outside the Bible. Dr. Hodge was thus not unfamil- 
iar with the best dogmatic literature. But, in later years, he was not a 
reader of it.. His theology, as Dr. Patton truly remarks, was an inductive 
theology, drawn directly from the Scriptures. No wonder it was the same 
in essence with that which Augustine and Calvin and his father (all notable 
Biblical scholars) had drawn out of the same Scriptures before him. To him 
the discourses of Christ in John, and next to them the epistles of the impris- 
onment, were preéminently his sources; on these he meditated long and from 
them he drank such draughts of mingled knowledge and adoration that the 
glory of the Father of his‘Lord and Saviour could not but be the central con- 
ception of his thought and the prime end of his life. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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The Early Church. A History of Christianity in the First Six Centuries. 
By the late David Duff, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in 
the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. Edited by his Son, David 
Duff, M.A., B.D. Pp. 623. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This handsome volume represents the 
lectures of the late Prof. Duff, of Edinburgh, edited by his son. The lectures 
were written as a consecutive whole, without division either conventionally 
into lectures of equal length to be delivered in regular hours, or logically 
into periods and topics under each period, after the uniform usage of Prot- 
estant Church histories ever since the days of the Magdeburg Centuria- 
tors. Thus we have the appearance of a work similar in arrangement to 
the Roman Catholic histories of the Church, which generally treat the 
whole subject in a consecutive narrative, following the chronological order 
of events. This, however, proves to be a mere appearance on closer ex- 
amination. For although the periodology and topical arrangement under 
periods is not given explicitly, it is easy to see that the lecturer follows, in 
the main, in the footsteps of the Protestant Church historians. The group- 
ing of the material betrays this plan. The absence of the ordinary divis- 
ions, however, is compensated by a division into chapters introduced into 
the work by the editor, who has also added numerous footnotes. The work 
will be found readable by the general reader, but disqualified in a large 
measure for use by classes in the study of ecclesiastical history and by 
students who insist on the citation of sources for any statements the his- 
torian may make. The absence of all chronological tables, maps and other 
accessories, in the study of any historical production may even interfere 
with the usefulness of the work to the public at large.—— The History, Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. Pp. 234. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This is a beau- 
tiful little volume on a fascinating subject appearing in a series entitled ‘‘ The 
Antiquarian Library.” It is printed in good style and profusely illustrated. 
The author’s plan appears to be to describe, first of all, some ways in 
which symbolism manifests itself, as in language, action, form and color; 
then to give the symbolic forms as met with in Christian art, in the works of 
painters, sculptors, embroiderers, glass painters, and burnt into flooring tiles, 
woven into hangings, stamped upon coins, etc. He discusses these forms as 
expressive of truths regarding the persons of the Trinity, the life and death 
of our Lord, human mortality, the human soul, angels, good and bad, heaven 
and hell, the apostles and saints of God, the dragon and the serpent, authority 
(especially in the crown, mitre, sceptre, orb and staff). Not having ex- 
hausted the whole cycle of actual symbols, he finds himself compelled to revert 
to the sources from which they have been derived, and adds chapters on the 
forms derived from the animal kingdom and from flowers, as well as those 
based on the sun, moon and starry tents of heaven. The great drawback in 
the use of the book is the absence of a consistently carried out arrangement, 
as will be seen from the above summary of its contents. Untersuchungen 
zum ersten Klemensbriefe. Von Lic. theol. W. Wrede. Pp. 112. (Gottingen, 
1891; New York: B Westermann & Co.) The title of this essay by Privat- 
docent Wrede is rather too general and vague. It does not give an adequate 
conception of the very special and limited subject which is made the field of 
investigation. At Harnack’s suggestion Wrede undertook to examine the 
so-called First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, with a view, as he says, 
of ascertaining (1) the condition of the Corinthian Church as reflected in that 
production, and (2) the use of the Old Testament by its author. Of these two 
parts of his work again, the first is not as the title might suggest, a compre- 
hensive study of the whole condition of the Corinthian Church—but rather a 
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limited and special investigation into the polity and discipline of that Church, 
instigated largely by the utterances of Harnack and Hatch on the constitu- 
tion and polity of the primitive Christian Church. The author certainly brings 
to the surface valuable information as to the use of the terms éx/exozos and 
xpeabitepos, on the right of electing church officers, on discipline and depo- 
sition of the same, as well as on order and the position of woman in the 
church. In the second part of the essay, treating of the Old Testament in 
the epistle, the author strikes a comparatively unexplored region, for even 
Uhlhorn in his treatment of the contents of the epistle in his article ‘* Clem- 
ens von Rom,” in the Herzog Plitt Real-Encyklop., is wholly silent on this 
point. It is true, he acknowledges his indebtedness to Lightfoot’s work, as 
expressed in the notes to his edition of Clement’s text, and his agreement with 
Lightfoot as to the special use of the LXX. text by Clement (p. 67), but his 
investigations in this field seem to be, in the main, a piece of original work. 
His conclusions are that the use of the Old Testament is abundant, that quo- 
tations are made accurately (especially where longer passages are cited), that 
they are drawn from all parts of the Old Testament (with a rather large pro- 
portion from the Psalms), that the Apocrypha are used very sparingly and 
with a marked difference in the matter of deference to their authority. The 
Old Testament is to Clement what it is to Paul and the other New Testa- 
ment writers—the absolutely authoritative Word of God; Jesus Christ was 
the guiding author of it as well as the end and subject of its prophecy. The 
allegorical method of interpreting it, which is dominant in many writings of 
the same age, is known to Clement, but he does not resort to it. In fact, his 
use of it is more artless and simple even than that of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Finally, on the nationality of the author, Wrede finds himself con- 
strained to occupy middle ground between the opinion of Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, 
Ritschl, Harnack, who assert that Clement was a heathen by birth, and that 
of Lightfoot and Salmon, who believe that he was a Jew. He thinks the 
evidence will not warrant the positive conclusion of either one of these sides, 
but favors rather the theory of Clement’s being a convert to Christianity 
from the ranks of the Hellenists.——- Das Verhiltniss des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum und zur jiidischen Literatur (Avicebron und Maimonides). 
Von Dr. J. Guttmann. Pp. 92. (Gottingen, 1891; New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) For more than twelve years Dr. Guttmann has been a close 
student of the works of the medieval rabbis, giving special attention to the 
quasi philosophical systems of Solomon Ibn Gabirol (identified by him 
with Avicebron), of Saadias and of Abraham Ibn Daud, of Toledo; the 
last named especially in connection with the philosophical system of the 
Arabs. In the above tract he shows the relations of Thomas Aquinas to 
these systems. The great theologian of the medieval period was, it ap- 
pears, far in advance of his generation in his views and treatment of the 
Jews. He had declared himself against the prevalent attitude of his gen- 
eration on various subjects relative to the Jews, as on the compulsory 
baptism of Jewish children, on the toleration of Jewish forms of worship 
(which he considers as containing the germs of and suggesting the Christ- 
ian religion, and thus testifying indirectly to the truth of Christianity), on 
allowing Jews to hold Christian slaves, and on usury as practiced by the 
Jews. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if he did not disdain to exam- 
ine the works of the Rabbi Moses Maimonides and form high estimates of 
the value of the rabbi’s thought. Indeed it may be said that, so far as the 
Christian thinker finds it not inconsistent with his views on the Trinity as 
revealed in the New Testament, he readily approves of the reasoning of the 
Jewish teacher respecting the being and attributes of God. Dr. Guttmann’s 
task was to ascertain the extent to which Thomas Aquinas had been influ- 
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enced by Maimonides and to give the details in which this influence appears. 
These he groups under the following five rubrics, viz.: (1) Reason and Reve- 
lation, (2) God and His Attributes, (3) Creation, (4) Angels and Prophecy 
and (5) the Biblical Commandments. Besides Maimonides, Dr. Guttmann 
thinks that Thomas was also influenced by Avicebron; but the data on 
which an estimate on this question can be made are rather scanty, and the 
verdict in the case, as far as presented in this tract, must be “‘ not proven.”’ 
— Die Apologien Justins des Méartyrers. Herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. G. 
Kriiger, a. 0. Professor der Theologie in Giessen. Pp. x, 84. (Freiburg, 1891; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.) This is the first number of a proposed 
series of texts, selected from among such writings of the fathers as may be 
made use of as sources of ecclesiastical history, and especially of the history 
of dogma. The more immediate object of the series is to furnish these 
texts in cheap and handy form to students for ‘Seminar’ work. No 
such texts exist in Germany except of the writings of the apostolic 
fathers, of which there are numerous and adequate editions, and of the 
Confessions of Augustine. In this country, several years ago, texts of 
this style were issued in the Douglass Series of Christian, Greek and 
Latin Writers, by the Harper Brothers, among them the Apologies of Justin 
Martyr from the able hand of Prof. Gildersleeve ; but after reaching its fifth 
or sixth number the series was not continued. The only available text of 
value for study in early ecclesiastical history and dogma, published within 
the last ten years, has been the text of the Didaché. The series inaugurated 
by Prof. Kriiger will be found extremely useful, not only in Germany but 
also among English-speaking students, for the kind of work named (for lack 
of a better term) ‘‘ Seminar’ work, which is constantly gaining in favor as 
a mode of studying method in ecclesiastical history. The typography is 
clear and attractive. There are no notes. A two-page Appendix on the 
textual criticism of Justin Martyr and an Index of References to the Scrip- 
tures add to the value of the book, especially in the study of Justin Martyr’s 
testimony to the Canon of the New Testament. In addition to these, a gen- 
eral Index—that element of a complete book so often lacking in German 
publications—is given here with sufficient fullness.—-Athenagore Libellus 
pro Christianis. Oratio de Resurrectione Cadaverum. Recensuit Edvardus 
Schwartz. Pp. xxx, 148. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1891; New York: B. Wes- 
termann & Co.) [In Gebhardt und Harnack: Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur. Band.iv, Heft 2.] A 
more ambitious work than Kriiger’s Apologies of Justin Martyr in scope 
and aim, as appears from its incorporation into Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
series of patristic texts. Athenagoras’ Apology is quite a favorite with 
modern editors. It appears from references and citations by Methodius 
and Epiphanius that it was also well known and wielded considerable influ- 
ence in the early part of the third century. The trinitarian discussions, how- 
ever, Which arose soon after, put it into the background, and it was lost 
sight of, so that in the fifth century Philip of Side knows barely its title and 
gives even that incorrectly. Thus it remained unknown until Arethas of 
Cesarea gave it to the public in the tenth century. In the present edition, 
besides the text of the treatise on the Resurrection of the Dead, we find a 
condensed critical apparatus touching the most important passages, and ample 
indices. The latter include a list of the authors cited in the treatise on the 
Resurrection. It is a suggestive list ; it is naturally made up largely of classi- 
cal Greek authors and Scripture. Of the classical authors, again, those most 
frequently quoted are Homer, the tragic poets, Hesiod, Pindar and Plato. 
Aristotle is conspicuous by his absence from the list. So also is Thucydides, 
although Herodotus and Ctesias are sufficiently quoted. The Index of Proper 
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Names shows how freely Athenagoras has drawn on classical mythology to 
illustrate his views. The Index of Greek Words reaches the proportions of a 
concordance and will be found exceedingly useful as such in the study of the 
book.—— The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making of the English Com- 
monwealth and the American Republic. A Paper read before the Boston 
Congregational Club, Monday evening, October 26, 1891. By Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, D.D. Pp. 40. (Boston, Mass.) The committee appointed by the 
Congregational Club of Boston to obtain funds for and devise the erection 
of a memorial at Delfshaven encountered some difficulty in its work owing 
to the criticisms of such eminent leaders in Congregationalism and specialists 
in its history as the late Dr. H. M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, and the 
Rev. Geo. Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, Conn. The paper of Dr. Griffis 
is an answer to these criticisms. Whether, as an answer, it will satisfy the 
New England public or not it is impossible to say; but as a discussion of the 
subject announced in its title it iscertainly not lacking in ability and interest. 
—In Memoriam William Thaw. Pp. 67. (Pittsburgh: 1892.) The primary 
object of this memorial is not to give to the public at large an account of the 
life and work of the successful business man and faithful steward whose 
name it bears, but to put before a select circle of friends, in a collected form, 
the various expressions of affection and sorrow which his death occasioned. 
The collection, however, printed as a tribute to the memory of this typical 
lay servant of the Church of Christ, is calculated to stimulate and guide many 
goéd sentiments besides those to which it owes its existence.—— Memorial of 
‘Hervey Doddridge Ganse. Pp. 27. (Chicago: 1892.) Contains Addresses 
commemorative of the late Dr. Ganse, Secretary of the Board of Aid for Col- 
leges and Academies. Services were held in the Church of the Covenant, 
Chicago, in connection with his funeral, September 10, 1891, at which Rev. 
Drs. D. R. Breed and Herrick Johnson delivered addresses, and again on 
November 4, 1891, on which occasion the Rev. J. McC. Holmes, D.D., of 
Albany, gave the memorial address. On October 11, 1891, a service was held 
in the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, New York, where Dr. Ganse had 
been pastor for nearly twenty years. At this service addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Drs. Peter Stryker, Joseph R. Kerr, Thomas 8. Hastings, John Hall 
and A. E. Kittredge. 
Chicago. A. C. ZENOS. 


III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. Being the first Edinburgh University 
Gifford Lectures. By JAMES HUTCHINSON STIRLING, LL.D. (Edin.), 
Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of Berlin, Gifford Lecturer 
to the University of Edinburgh, 1888-90. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
88 George Street; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


There is likely to be no lack of literature on thesubject of Natural Theology 
now that the bequest of the late Lord Gifford to the Scottish Universities 
has begun to bear fruit. The present volume consists of the Gifford Lec- 
tures for the years 1888-89 in the University of Edinburgh. The title hardly 
describes them ; indeed, it is hard to say what title would. The reader must 
not look into this volume in the hope of reading a discussion of what the 
relations of theology and philosophy to each other have been, are or ought to 
be. Indeed, the terms of the Gifford bequest would hardly have permitted 
the author to traverse a field so wide as this. Dr. Stirling’s theme is 
Theism, but it is dealt with in the author’s own inimitable way. Dr. Stirling 
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is not writing the history of theism, nor making a new argument for the 
divine existence, nor dealing systematically with the antitheistic theories. 
The volume under notice is one of the most interesting and readable books 
that we have had the good fortune to fallin with. Dr. Hutchinson, of course, 
is a well-read man, and particularly well read in philosophy. He writes ina 
style of elevated recklessness that would make him an easy target for the 
professors of rhetoric, but that is very charming nevertheless. He is so 
scholarly and so thoroughly master of his subject, that it is very entertaining 
to watch him as he plays with it through lecture after lecture, making happy 
hits as he goes along at some of the literary and scientific follies of the day, 
while ostensibly commenting on Plato or Aristotle or Hume. A distin- 
guished Aristotelian himself, we may expect, Dr. Stirling to stand up for the 
Aristotelian theism, which he does in what is perhaps the finest lecture in the 
volume and in a style that woke the muse of Prof. Blackie to an 
expression of poetic appreciation. Out of deference to our scientific friends, 
we do not quote Prof. Blackie’s poem, much as we admire it, but here 
are a few words from Stirling’s lecture on Aristotle: 

‘‘ No one, I may venture to say, will read the latter half of the twelfth 
book, called by some the eleventh, by all the Lambda of the Metaphysic, and 
yet feel inclined to represent me with Hebraizing Aristotle here. If we have 
not in the direct words, the Hebrew I AM, we have them, every such 
reader will, I feel sure, readily confess, fully in meaning. When we turn 
from Plato to Aristotle it is usually said that we turn from the warmtl? of 
feeling to the coldness of the understanding, from the luxuriance of figura- 
tive phrase to the dryness of the technical term, from poetry to prose; but to 
my mind these five chapters of Aristotle are, at least in their ideas, more 
poetical than anything even in Plato. That zpdrov xvodv of Aristotle, let 
certain critics find what fault they may with it, is as near as possible for a 
Greek term, the Christian God. And Aristotle sings Him, if less musically 
than Milton, still in his own deep way, musically, and in a vastly deeper 
depth philosophically than Milton. Especially in the seventh chapter of the 
twelfth book it is that we find that wonderful concentration and intensity of 
thought which, deep, dense, metalline, close, glows—unexpectedly and with 
surprise—glows into song—the psalm, the chant de profundis, of an Aristotle.’’ 

The second half of the volume contains the lectures for 1889. As in the 
first course of lectures the author had dealt with writers who maintain the 
affirmative in the great theistic debate, so here he deals particularly with 
those who maintain the negative. Hume, Kant and Darwin come in for 
their proper share of criticism, though the candid reader will feel that too 
much prejudice is shown in dealing with Darwin. Stirling makes fun of 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, that “‘ mighty master of unmeaning rhyme,” but says 
nevertheless, ‘‘I, for my part, then, who stand up here for the certainty of 
natural theology and the cogency of all its arguments, ontological, cosmo- 
logical, teleological, must believe Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather, to have 
been, in his reverence for design, much nearer the truth than Charles Darwin, 
the grandson.”’ 

Princeton. F. L. Patron. 


BELIEF IN Gop: ITs ORIGIN, NATURE AND Basis. Being the Winkley 
Lectures of the Andover Theological Seminary for the year 1890. By 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


Dr. Schurman is well known to the philosophical world through his essay 
on the Kantian ethics and his discussion of Darwinism in morals. In these 
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treatises and especially in the first, he revealed a critical power that made us 
curious to see what he would say on a question so important as the one con- 
sidered in the course of lectures contained in this volume. This present 
volume abundantly sustains the reputation which the author had already 
made as a clear, subtle, discriminating thinker, and as a well-read student of 
philosophy. With the greater part of the author’s discussions we are in hearty 
accord; as, for instance, in what he says regarding the statws questionis in the 
theistic controversy, and also in his presentation of the argument based upon 
causality and purpose. Whatever may be said as to the truth of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, it is undoubtedly correct to say that it does not destroy the teleo- 
logical argument. That argument, in its old form, may have undergone modi- 
fication as the result of a more general acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, but it is beginning to be understood, we think, that the doctrine of evo- 
lution, whether it be Spencerian or Hegelian, only makes more evident the 
necessity for a teleological interpretation of the universe. 

Weare in sympathy with the author also in the belief that we cannot sus- 
tain belief in God on anthropic grounds after interpreting nature in an atheis- 
tic way. Men who think they can give up the cosmic arguments for theism 
and fall back upon anthropic arguments will some day find that they are mis- 
taken. The argument founded on the constitution of human nature is only 
one form of the application of the causal judgment, as the argument founded 
on the constitution of things is another. What is wanted in both cases is an 
hypothesis that will explain the facts. Theism furnishes the only adequate 
answer to the inquiry. There is nothing particularly new so far as we can 
see in Prof. Schurman’s discussion, and we do not see that anything is gained 
by adopting the expression, ‘‘ anthropo-cosmic theism.” 

We should not accept Prof. Schurman’s view as to the origin of the idea of 
God, and we think that he has too hastily adopted the Spencerian doctrine of 
primitive ghost worship. Prof. Schurman affirms the separate and as we 
understand him, the perdurable personality of finite spirits, and though he 
makes the material world the manifestation of the divine energy he does not 
identify it with God. His position is theistic and not pantheistic therefore, 
but he is too positive in denying transcendency to God in relation to the world, 
and is in danger of making a mistake quite as serious, though in the opposite 
direction, as the one made by those who held the deistic view. 

What Dr. Schurman says on p. 245 regarding the ethical ideals of the deri- 
vative schools of ethics is true in the main, but we could have wished that he 
had shown the logical consequence of his position, to wit, that these derivative 
schools must choose between their ideals and their empirical premisses. 
Prof. Schurman in his last chapter gives us his philosophy of religion, which 
in brief may be summed up as historic Christianity interpreted by evolution. 
The great debate is here, and we are sorry to see Prof. Schurman on the 
wrong side. 

Princeton. FRANCIs L. PATTON. 


Diz HEILSBEDEUTUNG DES TODES CHRISTI. Biblisch-theologische Un- 
tersuchung, von Lic. Dr. Ernst Kttux. Berlin: Verlag von Wil- 
helm Hertz, 1890; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 812 Broadway. 
8vo, pp. 230. 


The object of this work is expressed in the title. The author examines the 
different representations given in the New Testament, of the relation in 
which the death of Christ stands to the salvation of mankind. His purpose 
is to ascertain the essential thought in each presentation, and then induc- 
tively to arrive at a comprehensive judgment concerning the saving signifi- 
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cance of that death. First, and at greatest length, is examined the concep- 
tion of the righteousness of God, with special reference to Rom. iii. 21-27. 
Turning first, by way of introduction, to the Old Testament, the author finds 
that the expression, ‘‘ righteousness of God,” there expresses the character- 
istic of a course of action conformed tosome rule. This rule is thestandard, 
not alone for God’s judgment, but also for the conduct of the people. The 
essential thing in righteousness is the fact of conformity, rather than the 
character of the standard. In the Old Testament, the standard embraces all 
the promises and threatenings which enter into the covenant relation between 
God and His people. Formally, but not materially, the New Testament 
gives the same representation of God’s righteousness, Here also the author 
strongly contends that the term always means a divine attribute, and im- 
plies action corresponding to some standard, which avails for both God and 
man. Buthere the resemblance ceases. The New Testament standard of 
righteousness is not only essentially different from, but abrogates that of 
the Old Testament. The author finds the two standards expressed and con- 
trasted (Rom. iii. 27) in the terms ‘‘ law of works ”’ and “law of faith.” In 
the New Testament, faith is the standard of righteousness, to which God’s 
dealings on the one hand and the service required of man on the other hand 
must conform. By this the law of works is abrogated. Consequently satis- 
faction of its demands is no longer needed. The author is thus necessitated 
to deny that the divine attribute of righteousness demands the punishment 
of sin, and that Christ’s death is a satisfaction of this righteousness. The 
author protests that this conception of righteousness does not make it amere 
arbitrary thing. One cannot well see, however, that it can be otherwise than 
arbitrary, unless the standard be really rooted in the divine nature. But how 
then can the New Testament standard essentially differ from the Old ? On 
this view of the righteousness of God, the author naturally fails to find in it 
any answer to the question, why the death of Christ was necessary in order 
tosalvation, or even why this death should make such a change in the stand- 
ard to which a righteous God must conform. 

Neither is any solution found in the wrath of God, which is next examined. 
He does not find in this any enduring divine attribute correlated to punitive 
justice. Consequently no necessity arises of appeasing it before divine love 
can act in saving. 

Then, in successive chapters, the death of Christ is considered as a propitia- 
tory offering, as a service rendered to God for a ransom, and asa substitution- 
ary bearing of sin. These representations reveal the death of Christ to be of 
such worth in the sight of God, that He in His grace gives to it a substitu- 
tionary significance, and in consequence of it, declares forgiveness of sins. 
But in none of them does the author find an answer to the question: ‘‘ Why 
the death of Christ possesses such value, or why it alone is an adequate 
means of attaining redemption ? ”’ 

The answer he finds much after the manner of Ritschl, in the statement 
that the death of Christ rendered possible the establishment of God’s king- 
dom, and formed the guarantee for itscompletion. Repentance was preached 
both by John and Jesus as the necessary condition for entering the kingdom. 
The death of Christ was the highest and most effectual motive for calling 
forth repentance, because as the climax of obedience in carrying out the Mes- 
sianic calling, it formed the highest revelation of the love alike of Christ and 
of God. Thus the death of Christ possessed such value in God’s eyes, that 
He was able to attribute to it the significance of a propitiatory offering, to re- 
ceive it as a ransom, and to recognize in it a substitution for the race. 
Through it the new law of faith replaces the old law of works, and the possi- 


bility of a new life opens up for man, a life in which conversion has conjoined 
to it reconciliation with God. 
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Certainly in Christ’s death is given the highest motive to repentance, and 
the fullest revelation of the divine love. But to find herein the cause of its 
saving efficacy is to reverse the true order. The death of Christ is such a 
display of love and ground of repentance because it satisfies the eternal jus- 
tice of God, and really atones for sin. The style of the book is clear. 

Toronto. Rost. Y. THOMSON. 


Bible Miracles and Modern Thought. By Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 48. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1891.) Prof. Townsend always 
writes strikingly. Here he argues that the Bible miracles are probable if 
possible, are certain if possible, and are possible. The whole case is thus 
made to turn on their possibility; and this is vindicated by raising the question 
of the cause of the apparition on earth of man, of consciousness, of life. As 
each of these was certainly a wonder, either wonders occur naturally in cer- 
tain conditions, and hence miracles are possible; or else the supernatural 
does sometimes occur, and hence miracles are possible. The reasoning is 
very brightly put and certainly avails to prove the beginning of each new thing 
to be the analogue of miracles.——Chaff and Wheat. A Defense of Verbal 
Inspiration. By James H. Brookes. 16mo, pp. 46. (New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1891.) A vigorous assertion of verbal 
inspiration, intended for a popular audience. Scripture is quoted with too 
little discrimination and the language is sometimes overstrong. But Dr. 
Brookes’ zeal is for the truth.—— The Natural History of Immortality. By 
Joseph William Reynolds, M.A., Rector of St. Anne and Agnes with St. 
John Zachary, Gresham Street, London; Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
12mo, pp xxvii, 389. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1891.) Weare bound to confess that we have found this a dreary book. The 
author is evidently a good man, of wide reading and great industry. Many 
individual sentences have the ring of epigrams. His devotion to the cause 
of Christianity is obviously supreme, and his purpose in writing —‘ To rescue 
those doubters who say, ‘ We can’t believe,’ and to rebuke those unbelievers 
who say, ‘ We won’t believe’ ’—is most commendable and evidently most sin- 
cere. But his zest for the supernatural is too great and his logical faculty 
too weak to enable him to present the cause of immortality with its due 
power.—The Harmony of Ethics with Theology. An Essay in Revision. 
Is there probation after death? Is there hope for the heathen? Can infants 
be saved? By the Rev. Henry E. Robins, D.D., LL.D., late President of 
Colby University (1873-82), Professor of Christian Ethics in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 16mo, pp. 100. (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1891.) Dr. Robins gives us here a brilliant essay, in which he tries to find 
a middle ground between Calvinistic and Arminian thought on the great 
problem of God’s dealings with the lost race of man. He postulates a uni- 
versal atonement, on the ground of which a universal sentence or judicial 
declaration of acquittal is passed upon the entire race (p. 25), ‘into the bene- 
fits of which men are introduced by natural birth ” (p. 62), so ‘‘ that salva- 
tion is their birthright under promise” (p. 51). To this acquittal there is 
added an equally universal gift of the Holy Ghost (p. 32), which will cer- 
tainly secure the salvation of all unless fatally resisted. Men are able by 
their natural powers, in this gracious environment, to conform to all the con- 
ditions of this salvation, not indeed as if they could do so independently of 
the means of grace and the ministry of the Spirit, but only as being able so 
to do in these graciously provided conditions (p. 43). So far we have a con- 
sistently Arminian scheme, with the exception of the Lutheranizing tendency 
to make the issue depend on resistance or non-resistance rather than on 
active codperation. But we understand the author to go on to contend that 
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this general acquittal and universal grace do not actually secure the salvation 
of any; for ‘‘ the sinner, by reason of his enmity against God, will never use 
his power to repent and believe unless influenced thereto by special grace ’’ 
(p. 44; cf. p. 47); and that this special grace is distributed according to the 
will of God (p. 25), his election not finding ‘‘ its logical ground in the moral 
action of the elect,” but rather involving that ‘‘ out of the number of those 
who with one consent make excuse and refuse the offers of mercy, God in 
His sovereignty, for reasons which He has not wholly revealed, chooses some 
to be the subjects of His special regenerating grace’ (p. 67). This is a Cal- 
vinistic superstructure. This effort to marry the two schemes, we must 
adjudge as much of a failure as all other similar efforts have been. What is 
the gain of representing ‘‘ the first step in the process of redemption” asa 
universal acquittal, when as a fact it does not acquit except on the perform- 
ance of a condition? The old mode of representing it as an offer of acquittal 
on the condition, is better. Whatis the gain of representing the general work 
of the Spirit as saving, if it never saves? The old way of representing it as 
intended to produce the effect that it does produce, of rendering men without 
excuse, is better. What is the gain, ina word, of exaggerating the statement 
of the general aspect of the atonement, when we come to the same end with 
it? ‘*The atonement was necessary not only to the ultimate salvation of 
individual souls, to which effect it is too often represented as restricted, but 
to the continuance of the race under the terms of a gracious probation ”’ 
(p. 26). This is Dr. Robins’ way of stating it. Is not the old way better, 
which prefers to say: ‘‘ The atonement was necessary not only to the con- 
tinuance of the race under the terms of a gracious probation, but to the 
ultimate salvation of all those whom the Father gave to the Son?” Dr. 
Robins represents his effort to be to shift the emphasis, to correct the 
perspective. We certainly prefer to put the emphasis on the more im- 
portant aspect, and to keep in the foreground the saving work of our 
Lord.—The Doctrine of a Future Life. From a Scriptural, Philosophi- 
cal and Scientific Point of View, including especially a Discussion of ° 
Immortality, the Intermediate State, the Resurrection, and Final Retri- 
bution. By James Strong, 8.T.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 128. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, 1891.) Dr. Strong gives us here a small but evidently long 
considered book. The two peculiarities of his doctrine of the future life, 
viz., his theory of the isolated condition of the soul in the intermediate state, 
and his theory of a difference between the resurrection and the glorified 
bodies, are certainly untenable. This, indeed, is virtually admitted by him- 
self. For, although he affirms the former.theory ‘*‘ with the utmost assur- 
ance’ (p. 43) and with the utmost positiveness, representing the soul in the 
intermediate state as ‘‘ absolutely alone so far, at least, as finite association 
extends,’’ and able to “‘ be aware only of what goes on within itself ”’ (p. 43), 
so that “nothing properly new can occur in its experience,”’ and ‘‘ no act 
properly such can be put forth by it’’ (p. 44), ‘‘ since the introversion is com- 
plete, the circle is hermetically sealed, and existence is pivoted upon self ”’ 
(p. 44); yet he is forced to allow to the soul ‘‘communion with God and 
other unembodied spirits ’’ (p. 49), ‘companionship with Jesus ”’ (p. 57) and 
‘*congenial spirits” (p. 57), and ‘‘ intercommunion ”’ with ‘‘ other unbodied 
spirits’ (p. 58). And with reference to the latter theory he virtually admits 
that it is without Scriptural basis, by naively remarking of the chief passage 
relied on for it: ‘‘ It is true the resurrection body is particularly mentioned 
in that passage, but the description is evidently that of the final or glorified 
condition which will be nearly simultaneous at the final judgment’ (p. 80). 
There is a tendency elsewhere to overstatement, or, at least, unguarded 
statement. Thus the lack of Old Testament revelation of the resurrection 
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is overstated on p. 31. The parable of Dives and Lazarus is ruled out of 
court as evidence of the condition of souls in the intermediate state, on 
p. 58, by a statement so extreme as to require correction in a footnote. The 
resurrection of the saints in Matt. xxvii. 52, 53, is, without warrant, affirmed 
to have been temporary only (p. 72); the wound in our Lord’s side (Luke 
xxiv. 89) is unwarrantably represented as “‘ partially closed’ (p. 73); our Lord 
is unwarrantably represented as after His resurrection ‘‘ free from the purely 
personal attachments of earthly society ”’ (p. 74) ; sin is denied to be the cause 
of human death in a most sweeping sentence (p. 25), though afterwards it 
transpires that it is only intended to affirm that the human body is not nat- 
urally immortal. Similarly (pp. 28-30) an unnecessary skepticism is shown 
as to natural evidences of immortality. Surely the principle of cumulative 
evidence enunciated on p. 13 applies here, and the striking argument for 
unembodied spirits developed on p. 14 may have its application here also. 
We question whether the high sense of “ spiritual life ’’ is properly described 
as ‘‘ figurative ’’ (p. 35), and we are sure that the true sense of ‘spiritual 
body” (p. 81) is not caught. The word “Spiritual” can come from Spirit 
as well as spirit, and in these senses is so derived. It isinteresting to observe 
the straits an Arminian theory of probation brings upon one, in the matter 
of the salvation of ‘‘ infants, idiots, lunatics, and other irresponsible human 
beings.’’ Dr. Strong doubts whether such are salvable, i. e., have anything 
to save. He suggests that they are not persons, have no immortal spirit ; 
that ‘‘ an absolutely undeveloped soul is inconceivable,’’ and the like (p. 94, 
note). It is only Calvinism that, by placing salvation and its distribution 
alike wholly in the hands of the All-merciful God, has any rational account 
to give of or any firmly grounded hope to offer for, the salvation of beings, such 
as whom, our Lord declares, constitute the kingdom of heaven.—A Sys- 
tem of Christian Ethics. Based on Martensen and Harless. By Revere Frank- 
lin Weidner, Doctor and Professor of Theology, Author of Studies in the 
Book, etc. 8vo, pp. xxii, 418. (Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick, 1891.) Dr. 
Weidner has given us in this handsome volume one other of his adaptations 
of standard German treatises to the uses of the American class-room. The 
book is correctly described as ‘‘ based on Martensen and Harless,’’ especially 
we may add on the former, of which it is a serviceable epitome, surrendering 
the life and verve which characterize that really great work for the sake of 
brevity. The standpoint of the originals is of course Lutheran, and the 
recasting by Dr. Weidner retains the Lutheran coloring. We should not 
consent, for instance, to the discrimination which is made between Lutheran 
and Reformed ethics (pp. 17, 18) or to a number of positions dependent more or 
less on the point of view.— What Rome Teaches. By M. F. Cusack (the 
Nun of Kenmare). 12mo, pp. iv, 280. (New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co., 1891.) A plain, unvarnished and thorough exposition of the teaching 
of the Church of Rome and its effects on her peuple, for the use of the general 
Protestant reader, is very much needed ; and Miss Cusack’s book in part, but 
only in part, supplies the need. It is repetitious and unordered, and here 
and there a personal element enters the pages; nor does it keep firmly in 
view its main object of expounding to Protestants what Rome teaches, but 
repeatedly falls into appeals to possible Romish readers. But it is clearly 
written, rests on authoritative publications, and will prove a most instructive 
book to those who are at ease in Zion in the face of the gigantic evils of the 
Church of Rome. Those who are familiar with the scholastic analysis of the 
decree of infallibility, which so narrows its scope and fences its exercise as to 
leave doubt whether it can ever be practically exercised, will be interested to 
learn that the Catechisms in use in our dioceses teach the broadest doctrine— 
that the Pope is infallible not only in matters of revelation but also ‘‘ in all 
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truths which, though not revealed. are so intimately connected with revealed 
truths that the deposit of faith and morals cannot be guarded, explained or 
defended without an infallible discernment of such unrevealed truths ;’’ and 
that this includes the power, ‘‘ with infallible certainty, to prescribe and con- 
demn doctrines, logical, scientific, physical, or political of anykind.” Itisalso 
observable that the doctrine of ‘‘ invincible ignorance,’’ so frequently set 
forth for the comfort of their Protestant friends by liberal Catholics, is ex- 
plicitly denied by these Catechisms to give a basis of salvation (p. 81). Miss 
Cusack rightly lays much stress on the idolatrous worship of Mary, and her 
quotations from the Scapular Book and from the Glories of Mary ought to 
suffice to open the eyes of all to the blasphemous idolatry which has grown 
up in the Romish Church in this matter. She wisely suggests as to contro- 
versial methods: “I think the best way to enlighten a Romanist is to call 
his attention to the changes made by his Church in doctrine, even in this 
present century ’’ (p. 86). In fact, no Church has so shifted her basis of 
teaching and defense. The succession of great English cardinals will illus- 
trate it. Cardinal Wiseman based everything on tradition; that failing, 
Cardinal Newman based all on development ; that failing, Cardinal Manning 
based all on infallibility—making the appeal to history both a heresy 
and a treason.——The following are a number of opening addresses which 
have come to our table: De Verbondsleer in de Gereformeerde Theologie. 
Rede gehouden bij het overdragen van het Rectoraat aan de Theol. School 
te Grand Rapids, Mich., den 2den September, 1891. Door G Vos, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. 68. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: J. B. Hulst, 1891.) Prof. Park, of An- 
dover, is reported to have been accustomed to ask his pupils, ‘‘ When were the 
Covenants made ? ” and to have expected the reply, ‘‘ In Holland, in the seven- 
teenth century.”’ Prof. E. H. Johnson, of Crozer Theological Seminary, writes 
still to-day (in his Outline in Systematic Theology) that the formal scheme of 
the Covenants was developed into a system by Cocceius, and that ‘‘no such 
Covenants are mentioned in the Bible.”” Prof. Vos’ admirable address would 
enlighten those scholars. He does not deal directly with the Scriptural ques- 
tion. But he shows that the Covenant idea is grounded in the fundamental 
principles of Reformed theology and is their natural and necessary outcome, 
and, therefore, that it has been a:prominent feature of it from the beginning. 
Even when we speak of a Covenant system, it is an error to point to Cocceius 
as its author; Cloppenburg and Gellius Snecanus both taught a formal Cove- 
nant theology in the Netherlands before Cocceius, not to go outside his own 
countrymen. The Covenant idea was made prominent from the first, espe- 
cially in the line of descent from Zurich, where Zwingli emphasized it as 
against the Anabapists as early as 1526. After him came Leo Judae (1534) 
and Bullinger (1549), passing the doctrine on to Olevianus and Ursinus. 
From that time it never is lost sight of ; its chief elements appear in Musculus, 
Polanus and Wollebius, in Switzerland; in Szegedin in Hungary; in Pierius, 
Sohnnius, Eglin and Martinus in Germany; in Junius, Gomarus, the two 
Trelcatiuses and Nerdenus in Holland; while it is fully developed in Britain 
by Rollock and Howie, by Cartwright, Preston, Perkins, Ames, Ball, Usher, 
to be made for the first time the formative principle of a Confession in the 
Westminster Confession. The history of the Covenant principle in theology 
is traced by Prof. Vos with much fullness, and its essential elements are de- 
fended at length and with convincing force. He treats in turn of the Cove- 
nant of Works, the Covenant of Redemption, and the Covenant of Grace, 
and proves that each gives the clearest and best form of expression to the 
Reformed doctrines involved. At the end he collects the several Reformed 
opinions as to the subjects of baptism and the time when the Covenant 
promises are fulfilled in the children of the Covenant. The whole address is 
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strong, learned and conclusive. We wish it could be had also in English_—— 
Dr. Briggs’ Biblical Theology Traced to Its Organific Principle. By Robert 
Watts, D.D. Reprinted from The Presbyterian Quarterly. 8vo, pp. 30. 
(Richmond, Va.: Whittet -& Shepperson, 1892.) Dr. Watts was led by the 
widespread interest taken in Dr. Briggs’ Inaugural Address on both sides of 
the sea, and especially by its republication with a commendatory preface for 
a British audience by Prof. A. B. Bruce, to make it the subject of his open- 
ing address at the Presbyterian College at Belfast this past autumn. His 
examination of it has all the point and vigor which usually characterize Dr. 
Watts’ criticisms. He formulates his conclusion concerning its theology in 
these words: ‘‘ It is un-Biblical, unscientific, uncritical, unethical and untheo- 
logical, and rests upon a Pelagian fundamental as its ultimate organific prin- 
ciple’ (p. 80). This looks sweeping. But the calm observer will justify it 
in every particular. The major portion of Dr. Watts’ address is devoted to 
Dr. Briggs’ anthropology, and especially to the implications of. his assertion 
that original man “‘ was innocent and sinless, but not possessed of that right- 
eousness and moral excellence that comes only by discipline and heavenly 
training.”’ This statement is, indeed, characteristically obscure, if not am- 
biguous ; but in its context it can have but one meaning, that which Dr. 
Watts puts upon it, viz., that man wascreated innocent only and not positively 
holy and righteous. The Rationalism of making ‘‘ ethical and religious phil- 
osophy ” rather than Scripture the test of truth (and that in a professedly © 
‘* Biblical theology ’’), and the Pelagianism of contending that ‘‘ righteous- 
ness and moral excellence ’’ can not be concreate but come only by discipline, 
are exposed by Dr. Watts with trenchant clearness.——The Old Testament 
and Its Critics. The Introductory Lecture. delivered on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1891. By George C. M. Douglas, D.D., Principal of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. 20. (Glasgow: John N. MacKinlay, 1892.) 
After thirty-five years’ tenure of the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Theology in the Free Church College at Glasgow, Dr. Douglas has intimated 
his purpose of retiring at the close of the current session, and has published 
his ‘address given at the opening of the present. session, in order that the 
Church may know where I stand, and have stood, while occupying the posts 
to which I was appointed.’’ The address itself is a-most lucid and illuminat- 
ing survey of the recent history of Old Testament criticism—a survey which’ 
is more than a survey, as it becomes an argument. The rise of the presently 
fashionable school is traced and its relation to the foregoing opinions pointed 
out, and then the recent rise of a new school is pointed to, which is more radical 
than the one now in vogue but bears essentially the sume relation to it that it 
bore to its predecessors—equally inconsistent with it, and despised by it, as it 
was by its own forerunners, yet not without its attractions. ‘‘ If I am to give 
myself over to any of these critical schools,” writes Principal Douglas, ‘‘ I 
think this thoroughgoing criticism of Vernes’ would have attractions on the 
score of consistency and strength, which I never can feel for those specula- 
tions which are at present rampant ’’ (p. 18). 1f the contentions of this new 
criticism are held to be incredible, it is easy to remark, (1) that the incredi- 
bility attaches to the older school as well, and (2) that ‘‘ the extreme positions 
of Vernes and the others are defended by arguments the very same in styleand 
nature as those of the followers of Kuenen and Wellhausen”’ (p. 20). Thus 
Dr. Douglas points out that the progress of Old Testament criticism is very 
much like that of the New during the first half of this century, when each 
new school executed justice on its predecessor. The presently reigning school 
is, indeed, in some respects, the analogue of the Tiibingen criticism on the New 
Testament ; it cannot abide, it must either return to soberer counsels or else 
wax even worse.——Séance de rentrée des cours de la Faculté de Théologie 
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Protestante de Paris, le Mardi 3 Novembre, 1891 Legon d’ Ouverture de 
M. le Professeur Edm. Stapfer. 8vo, pp. 23-45. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 
1891.) The opening lecture of thecurrent term at the Paris Protestant School 
of Theology fell to be delivered by Prof. Stapfer. He purposed to study the 
exegesis of Luke’s gospel with his students. Luke presents his history to the 
world as any other careful and truth-loving historian might. He makes no 
claim to infallibility. But men have placed his book in acollection which they 
call the Bible, and to which they attribute divine authority. How should this 
affect our attitude to it? By this line of thought Prof. Stapfer is led to 
choose as the subject of his opening lecture the reply to these two questions: 
What rights has criticism as over against this gospel, and, generally, the 
books of the Bible? And what is to be understood by the authority of the 
Bible in the light of the incontestable results of modern science? As Prof. 
Stapfer isa well-esteemed representative of a school of thought on these sub- 
jects becoming now not unknown among us, it will repay us to note well his 
answers to these questions. We have no quarrel with his emphatic reply to 
the first, that criticism has the same rights with regard to the Bible that it 
has with reference to any other ancient writings. Only a true and a truth- 
eliciting criticism ought to be applied to any book, and the Bible can have no 
fear of this. But we do object to the validity of Prof. Stapfer’s criticism— 
for any book. We object to his views as to the time and mode of the origin 
of the New Testament canon, as unhistorical and uncritical. We object to 
his unfounded assertion that Luke would have been “ surprised to learn that 
his books would be one day considered as infallible and added with others to 
the sacred code of the Old Testament ;’’ because from Luke’s day it is pre- 
cisely this that has been done with his writings by the whole Church, be- 
ginning with Luke’s master and companion, the Apostle Paul (1 Tim. v. 18). 
We object to his unpardonably unhistoric assertion that, while Paul looked 
upon the Old Testament as divine, and for him to say, ‘‘ It is written,’ was 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ God says,’’—it would have brought him “‘ stupefaction 
to be told that one day phrases of his own letters would be cited, preceded 
by the formula, ‘ It is written,’ set in the same rank with the Old Testament, 
and placed in the same volume with it;”? because not only have all the 
churches which Paul founded always from the beginning so dealt with his 
letters, but also so did “this beloved brother,’’ Peter, in his own lifetime 
(2 Peter iii. 15 sq.) Nor can we admire his transcript of later history any 
more than his transcript of earlier; we object to his whole account of the 
attitude of the Reformers to the Scriptures as unhistorical and misleading. 
We do not doubt, however, that he is correct in asserting that the form of 
criticism which he represents is in irreconcilable conflict with “ the divinity 
of the Bible” (p. 30), or, as he elsewhere expresses it, ‘‘ with the notion of 
the external authority of the Bible” (p. 31). To him the Bible is not ‘in- 
spired :? he denies that there is any such thing as ‘‘ inspiration ”’ as distinct 
from “‘ revelation ’’—‘‘ the doctrine of an Inspiration distinct from Revelation 
and legitimating it, is an error”’ (p. 42); it is not “‘ infallible,’ and makes no 
claim whatever to be so. Nevertheless, he is graciously willing to admit that 
it is a good book, which makes Christ known to us by the testimony of His 
immediate followers, and in this sense is ‘‘ the book which Jesus Christ has 
given to us, which speaks to us of Him, and by which alone we are able to 
enter into relation with Him” (p. 34). What authority has it to us? No 
‘external authority ;’’? but only the authority of truth found by us. Not as 
if Prof. Stapfer were returning here to the Protestant doctrine of the ‘ testi- 
mony of the Spirit.”’ This he rejects (p. 28); and though he returns to some- 
thing like it (p. 36) as “‘ essentially one of the conclusions of modern criti- 
cism ,’’ there turn is with a great difference. Now, it is ‘‘ the interior man ”’ 
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(p. 33) which validates the truth; it is ‘‘ the exact correspondence of the 
eternal needs of the soul, naturally Christian, with the response of Jesus 
Christ ” (p. 34). It is, in a word, the ** witness of the Spirit ’ with the Spirit 
left out, on which we are now to rest ; “‘ la conscience morale ”’ (p. 36) takes 
the place of the Holy Ghost. But what now if there is a conflict between 
our inner experience of the truth of the Bible and the assured results 
of criticism? What if the very books which “find us,” and which we 
therefore judge to be of God, are proved historically to have had only a very 
human origin indeed ? The answer Prof. Stapfer has to offer is as lame as . 
that that has been given us on this side of the water (cf. Briggs’ Biblical 
Study, p. 172 sq.). His criticism does not conflict with his inner experience 
of truth. But is his criticism the unchangeable norm of all criticism? He 
can only say that, in any case, ‘‘ the immortal word of the man born blind re- 
mains (John ix. 25), ‘ I know not whether this man be a sinner; but one thing 
I know, I once was blind and now I see.’”’ *‘ For this man,” he adds, ‘‘ the 
conflict did not exist. On one side the scholars of his day saying to him, 
‘You are wrong!’ on the other his personal experience—he saw!” Prof. 
Stapfer would have us think that the blind man argued nothing from his ex- 
perience as to the correctness of the scholars’ contention that Jesus was a 
sinner ; he represents his ‘‘ I do not know ”’ asa conscious ignorance willingly 
continued in. But we cannot so shut our eyes to John ix. 31 sg. No, the 
blind man argued from his “* personal experience ”’ that the scholars of his day 
were wrong, and pressed the inference upon them: ‘* We know that God hear- 
eth not sinners. . . . . If this man were not from God he could do nothing.”’ 
It is Prof. Stapfer’s parable, but shall not we apply. it? It isthis astounding 
inconsequence of the new school—which refuses to follow the blind man’s 
reasoning, and does not argue from the “ subjective evidence ”’ that the Bible 
is therefore from God and the ‘‘ critics’ are therefore wrong—which leads 
us to think of them as less rationalists than irrationalists——Ezegesis. An 
Address delivered at the Opening of the Autumn Term of Union Theological 
Seminary, September 24, 1891. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature. 8vo, pp. 47. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) 
At Union Seminary, New York, also, as well as at Paris, the task of deliver- 
ing the opening address for the current year fell to the Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis. The subject chosen by Dr. Vincent was the very appro- 
priate one of Exegesis, and he has treated it with excellent insistence on the 
necessity of exegesis, the critical and progressive nature of exegesis, and the 
duty at once of patience and modesty, and of courage and candor in prose- 
cuting it. In all these points he can count upon the cordial assent of all 
lovers of the Bible, as all will admire the perspicuity, vigor and elegance 
of his assertion of them. But Dr. Vincent’s mind (like Prof. Stapfer’s) is 
preoccupied, at the opening of the term, with dogmatic questions concerning 
the nature and extent of inspiration ; and this preoccupation has invaded the 
treatment of his formal theme, much to its injury. Even a somewhat 
remote approach to this dogmatic question seems, indeed, to throw a cloud 
over his exegetical faculties. At the outset, for example, he seeks to bring 
the Reformers as witnesses to the modern denial of the synonymy of the 
terms *‘ Bible’ and *‘ Word of God.” ‘‘ As one has truthfully remarked,” 
he says (p. 7), “the formula of the Reformation in its best days was not 
* Scriptura est Verbum Dei,’ but ‘ Scriptura corplectitur Verbum Dei.’ Thus 
it stands in our own Shorter Catechism.’’ This is very bad. Are we to suppose 
that such a scholar as Dr. Vincent does not know (despite what “‘ one”’ has 
remarked) that the old Protestant distinction between the Word of God and 
the Scriptures made the Word of God the broader term, inclusive not only 
of the Scriptures (which it were far from doubting to be a part of the 
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Word of God) but also of all that God had spoken to the fathers by the 
prophets, and, in these last days, by His Son; while the modern distinction 
makes the Scriptures the broader word, within which is to be found much be- 
side the Word of God? Are we to suppose that so accomplished an exegete 
as Dr. Vincent does not know that in the Shorter Catechism answer, ‘* The 
Word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
‘taments, is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him,” the 
phrase ‘* which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”’ is a definition of ‘‘ the Word of God’’ which is our only rule, and is 
meant to distinguish it from that asserted Word of-God contained in the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the Romanists and the new revelations of the sec- 
taries ; and that therefore the statement is far from throwing doubt on the 
Confessional assertion that the Scriptures are the ‘‘ Word of God written” 
(i, 1), but is rather a repetition of it? Again, at the opening of some much 
needed criticisms on the theory that the ‘‘ testimony of the Holy Ghost”? is 
the sole evidence of the authority of Scripture (p. 22), two passages of the 
Westminster Confession, which have absolutely nothing to do with the subject 
(as much less accomplished exegetes will find no difficulty in assuring them- 
selves) are quoted as formulations of what is called the “‘ formal principle ”’ 
of the Reformation, though no Reformer would recognize Dr. Vincent’s 
statement as anything that he ever believed. The climax is reached, how- 
ever, later on (p. 40), when ‘the doctrine of verbal inerrancy’’ (what is 
that ? it is aphrase unknown to the schools) is formally attacked—Dr. Vin- 
cent meaning the Church’s doctrine of verbal inspiration and of the iner- 
rancy of the Scriptures. We quote the passage entire as a sample of how 
erroneously even a scholar can write of things he does not like. ‘*The doc- 
trine of verbal inerrancy is in plain contradiction of the actual phenomena 
of Scripture. It necessitates as its corollary inerrant transmission and iner- 
rant interpretation. It is based wholly upon an a priori assumption of what 
inspiration must be, and not upon the Bible as it actually exists; it is contrary 
to the analogy of God’s procedure in other departments of His administra- 
tion; it has no warrant in the teachings of the early Church, and it renders 
a true exegesis simply impossible’ (p. 40). There are just as many errors 
here as there are statements. Look at the central fact of all. It is not true 
that the advocates of verbal inspiration, and of the consequent inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, base their doctrine on an a priori assumption. They base it 
wholly on an exegetical fact. They point out the exegetical fact that the Lord 
and His apostles held this doctrine of Scripture, and everywhere deal with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament in accordance with it, as the very Word 
of God in all, even in their narrative parts. This is a common-place of 
exegetical science, the possession of the critical schools of the right and of 
the left alike. Thus Prof. Stapfer, in the address we have just reviewed, 
writes, in full harmony with the most extreme critics: ‘‘ In his epistles it 
often falls to the apostle [Paul] to cite the Old Testament. For him it is the 
divine word, and this phrase ‘ It is written ” signifies ‘God says’” (p. 26). It 
is this exegetical fact that the advocates of verbal inspiration base upon, this 
prominent and unmistakable deliverance of Biblical theology—that the New 
Testament writers held and acted on this high doctrine of inspiration. Do 
we then close the doors upon criticism? By nomeans. We, too, humbly 
study our Hebrew and Greek Bibles to see for ourselves whether the contents 
are true (p. 12). But we demand that the real issue be faced courageously 
and manfully. If, on sucha search, errors and discrepancies are found, it is 
not enough to say that we are compelled to abandon only a “ particular 
theory of inspiration,’ though that is true enough. We must go on to say 
that ‘‘that particular theory of inspiration” is the theory of the apostles 
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and of the Lord, and that in abandoning i¢ we are abandoning them as our 
doctrinal teachers and guides, as our ‘‘ exegetes.’? No doubt this is an un- 
comfortable situation for the advocates of an errant Bible to find themselves 
in; but it cannot be escaped by crying out uponit. There is but one way for 
them to escape it; and that isto prove that our Lord and His apostles did 
not look upon the Old Testament (their ‘‘ Scriptures ’’) as the Word of God. 
This they have not even attempted to do; as, indeed, so long as historico- 
critical exegesis is in vogue, it would be useless to attempt it. We cannot 
stop here to point out the equal erroneousness of Dr. Vincent’s other asser- 
tions in this unfortunate paragraph: to show, for instance, that the actual 
phenomena of the Scriptures are not in conflict with the New Testament 
doctrine of its nature; that the whole early Church, and the whole Church 
in all ages, has ever held and taught the New Testament doctrine in its essen- 
tial core (Dr. Vincent himself tells us that Origen went even further, p. 
87); and that the corollaries which he asserts, do not follow from it. We must 
use our remaining space to call attention to the even more remarkable foot- 
note with which, when he came to print it, he has buttressed this remarkable 
paragraph. In it he charges an ‘“‘unpardonable ignorance ”’ on those who 
look upon the advocates of an errant Bible as innovators; and instances a 
list of ‘‘ scholars of the first rank ’? who have “asserted the denial of verbal 
infallibility’’ (sic). ‘‘Among these may be named,” we read, ‘‘ Lutherand Cal- 
vin, Richard Baxter and Samuel Rutherford, Hooker, Chillingworth, Tillot- 
son, Doddridge,”’ and so on in quite a list. Werub oureyesin wonder. Can 
Dr. Vincent have been so misled as to think that all these men denied the 
verbal inspiration and the inerrancy of the Bible? Well, he is mistaken 
about Luther, as Rohnert has proved and Harnack partially admits. He is 
mistaken about Calvin, who calls on us to give the same reverence to the 
Scriptures as to God, ‘* because they have emanated from Him alone and are 
mixed with nothing human” (or 2 Tim. iii. 16). He is mistaken about Bax- 
ter, who a score of times asserts the inerrancy of Scripture, as, e. g., “ All 
that the holy writers have recorded is true (and no falsehood in the Scriptures 
but what is from the errors of scribes and translators)” ( Works, xv, 65; cf. 
xxi, 542; xx, 115 sq.). He is mistaken about Rutherford, who constantly 
adverts to the divine authority of the whole Bible (A Free Disputation, etc., 
1651, p. 378), which is therefore more sure, he tells us, ‘‘ than the Father’s 
voice from heaven, which was an immediate oracle ” (p..195). Heis mistaken 
about Hooker, who teaches that God so dealt with the authors of Scripture 
as that he “did also miraculously frame and fashion their words and writ- 
ings,’’ so that ‘‘ so oft as he employed them in this heavenly work they neither 
spake nor wrote any word of their own, but uttered syllable by syllable as 
the Spirit put it in their mouths” ( Works, ii. 383, 384). But we cannot go 
through the list. Only Anglican and German names in it (chiefly recent 
writers) will be found to Dr. Vincent’s purpose, but none upon whom Pres- 
byterians are accustomed to look as “ Fathers in God.” Certainly his charge 
of ignorance in others is uncalled for.——Addresses made at the Inauguration 
of the Professors of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Omaha, Neb., 
October 14, 1891. 12mo, pp. 50. (Omaha, Neb.: The Central West Print, 
1891.) This pamphlet is the introduction of the new Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Omaha to the wider world. We rejoice to learn of its pros- 
perous opening—more auspicious than the opening of any of its sisters, 
Dr. Breed tells us (p. 47); and we have been delighted to read the manifestos 
(so to call them) of its first professors. Dr. David R. Breed, of Chicago, de- 
livered the charge to the three professors inaugurated on October 14, in an 
eloquent address on ‘* Mind at Its Best.’? His emphasis was laid upon the 
two propositions that true education is founded on Christianity, and that 
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the Church needs and must have an educated ministry. We cannot accord 
with his view that there are “‘ but three comprehensive departments in theo- 
logical education’ (p. 45)—the Biblical department is fundamental and is 
omitted from his enumeration. Prof. W. W. Harsha, D.D., LL.D., inaugu- 
rated to the Chair of Didactic and Polemic Theology, spoke on ‘‘ Have We a 
Bible?” and defended the truth as to inspiration with learning, vigor and 
wisdom. Could anything be better than the following sentences ? 


“Nor need we be disturbed by any discussion touching verbal inspiration, a matter which 
seems to be a stumbling block tomany. Conceding that the sacred writers were free to choose 
their own language, it does not follow that they failed to choose such words as were pleasing to 
the Holy Spirit. Acting freely, though under His guidance, what should hinder their choice of 
the very language most acceptable to God and most clearly and fully expressive of His will? 
When the writers of the Old Testament ‘spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ we do 
not understand that they were transformed into mere machines, or that they acted as mere 
amanuenses, but that they were moved or actuated to express the divine will with absolute 
accuracy, though the words they employed might be, in the fullest sense, their own’’ (p. 6). 


There is much more of equal value in this admirable address. Prof. Stephen 
Phelps, D.D., inaugurated to the Chair of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical and 
Pastoral Theology, spoke on ‘‘ The Polity, the Pastor, the Preacher,’? dis- 
criminatingly. 

“To us,’’ he justly says, ‘nothing can take the place of preaching. Devotional meetings, 
however excellent; Bible readings ; the religious newspaper, tract, or volume; the printed ser- 
mon, read in the home, or selected and read as part of the public services; the most excellent 


forms and ceremonies ; even pastoral visitation ; none of these, though of great value, can safely 
be substituted for preaching” (p. 15). 


So old John Wycliffe said years ago, and outlined the Protestant position that 
listening to God is first, speaking to Him second. Prof. John Gordon, D.D., 
inaugurated to the Professorship of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, 
spoke on the theme, ‘* Through Strife to Harmony,” exhibiting the value of 
controversy and the evils of doctrinal indifference. ‘* When Christianity,” 
he says, “a religion with pretentions to accuracy and definiteness of belief, 
began to shoulder its way to the front, men very soon demanded a creed in 
harmony with their faith. As they came to understand God better, they 
came to see the necessity of additions to their creeds.”” Let the advocates 
of a brief and comprehensive (which is, being interpreted, indefinite) creed 
among us read and ponder. Since the delivery of these addresses, the faculty 
at Omaha has been completed by the election of the Rev. Dr. Matthew B. 
Lowrie to the Biblical chair, and the Seminary is now finishing its first year 
successfully. May it be but the earnest of what is to come!——Charge and 
Inaugural Addresses. Delivered in St. John’s (Lutheran) Church, Philadel- 
phia, September 21, 1891, on the occasion of the Inauguration of two Profes- 
sors in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, at 
Philadelphia. S8vo, pp: 31. (Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick, 1892.) The 
charge by Dr. Seiss gives an interesting history of the foundation and pro-’ 
gress of the Seminary. Dr. J. Fry, inaugurated to the Chair of Homiletics 
and Sacred Oratory, made ‘‘The Pulpit” the subject of his address, and 
pointed to its unfailing power as resting on its divine authority and its adap- 
tation to the needs of man as two pillars—‘‘ There may be Samsons blind 
enough, but none strong enough to pull them down” (p. 12). Dr. Herman 
V. Hilprecht, inaugurated as Assistant Professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Theology, chose as his theme, ‘‘ The Essential Task of Old Testa- 
ment Science at the Present Time,’’? which he understands to be the meeting 
and refutation of negative and destructive criticism with its own critical 
weapons. Of course, this is true: and we trust many young men will hear 
Dr. Hilprecht’s stirring call and gird themselves with sound critical knowl- 
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edge for the fray, the sharpness and importance of which are not easy to 
exaggerate. ‘If one look into the wild uproar of battle,” says Prof. Hil- 
precht, “if one see ‘the heap of ruins upon which now an Old Testament 
theologian is seated, like Jeremiah of old on the ruins of Jerusalem,’ it 
would almost seem as though everything old was crashing to destruction ” 
(p. 24). But the old Bible, being God’s Book, is indestructible. It is the 
flimsy foundations of our second-hand and uncertain knowledge alone which 
give destructive criticism power with us. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


KIRCHE UND SKLAVEREI. Ein Beitrag zur Losung des Problems der 
Freiheit. Von THEODOR BRECHT. Barmen: Klein, 1890. Pp. iv, 227. 


The author states that there was a twofold occasion of the writing of this 
book—on the one hand the encyclical of Leo XIII upon slavery and 
the anti-slavery crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie, and on the other hand 
the recent jubilee celebration of the French Revolution. His aim is to show 
that both the principles and practice of the Church of Rome and the atheism 
of French radicalism are opposed to the spirit of liberty. Slavery is in 
the papal system, which has not the history back of it or the present 
efficient principles for the emancipation of the world’s slaves. This emanci- 
pation must come through the primitive ideas of Christianity made living 
again in Protestantism. Herr Brecht finds in the slavery of the Middle Ages, 
in which the Church participated, the source of the negro and Indian slavery 
of these latter days. His only ground for including the American Indians in 
this statement seems to be the treatment they suffered at the hands of the 
early Spanish discoverers. His book contains no chronological history 
of slavery. There is first a brief sketch of the mild form of slavery practiced 
by the Greeks and of the harsher slavery of the Romans; and then a topical 
statement of the practical relation of the Christian Church to human liberty, 
using this term in a broad sense, as when he accuses the Church of com- 
plicity in the destruction of the free German peasantry. The author’s 
pronounced hostility to the Church of Rome detracts somewhat from 
the force of his statements. He quite scoffs at the Lavigerie crusade, 
and is properly indignant because Leo XIII does not mention the name 
of Wilberforce in his slavery encyclical. His conclusion is that Protestan- 
tism has begun and must end the work of human emancipation. The book 
is an interesting help towards the solution of the problem of freedom. 

Princeton. J. H. DULLEs. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA MONTE- 
FELTRO. First and Second Series. Edited by CATHERINE MARY 
PHILLIMORE. New York: James Pott & Co. 


The power of the pulpit receives fresh demonstration in these remarkable 
sermons, delivered, the first series in Florence, 1887, and the second 
series in Rome, 1889. Padre Agostino has been hailed by his countrymen as 
anew Savonarola. These Selections, translated from the reports of sermons 
published in Italian newspapers, explain and to some extent justify the 
parallel. Like the great Dominican, he too is an eloquent monk, touching 
deeply the Italian heart in the immense audiences who heard him daily, as 
four centuries ago, Savonarola was heard and in the same Cathedral ; like him, 
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an ardent patriot, these sermons lament the sins of his age. But unlike him, 
he lays claim to no special inspiration, nor does he enter the arena of politics ; 
and unlike him and here behind him, he has no tone of reproof for the 
sins of priest or Church. The themes, too, that he discusses lead to 
issues not perceived in medisval days: Theism, immortality and liberty as 
against materialism and agnosticism and their effects on the life of 
to-day. Ignoring, as he does, Protestantism and its complex historical 
sequences, he cannot go to the root of such questions. The Church is to 
him the Roman Church ; and it provokes a smile to read how we are indebted 
among other things to her for protecting and favoring the English Constitu- 
tion and the rights of the people. The Pauline doctrines of grace he seems 
unaware of or unwilling to touch; yet withal the spirit of free inquiry and 
intellectual liberty so prevails that we suspect that he is unconsciously 
Protestant, though still in intention an obedient son of the Church. His 
Protestantism may indeed have been partly due to his editress, who, accord- 
ing to the Preface, has left out passages ‘‘ not adapted for an English congre- 
gation.” 

These peculiarities, natural in an Italian monk, are the only serious ones 
to qualify our praise of his preaching. The primary strata of doctrines 
common to Rome and Protestantism—the Godhead in its Unity and Trinity, 
Revelation, Atonement, the Deity of Christ, are urged with simplicity, often 
rising into eloquence. Uppermost in his mind is one great theme: ‘‘ The 
social condition of mankind’”’ (Sermon 1, Introductory) has become ‘ an 
abyss of degradation;’? and he ever returns to the working classes, 
family life, the observance of Sunday, our native land, and similar 
topics; and all the woes of modern life he traces to unbelief in God. 
This leads him to doctrinal discussion ; and he treatsin order: ‘‘ God,’’ ‘* The 
Soul,” ‘‘ The Spirituality of the Soul,’? ‘* Immortality and the Purpose 
of Life,’ with philosophical breadth and true evangelical fervor. The style is 
ever lucid and simple, but never dull; enriched by abundant quotations 
gathered indifferently from every field of ancient and modern literature 
and enlivened by illustration and even familiar anecdote. ‘‘ My brethren,” 
he begins one sermon, ‘‘ God exists.””> This keynote he never leaves, but 
ever finds the cure of social ills in the gospel of Christ. Unlike Protestant 
sermons, these are textless, but not Scriptureless nor prayerless, breaking 
constantly into petitions noble in form and filled with such a spirit that 
every devout heart must say, Amen. 

Allegheny. JOHN Fox. 


Essar Sur L’HISTOIRE DU CULTE REFORME, principalment au 16° et au 
17° Siécle, par E.. DOUMERGUE, Professeur d’Histoire 4 la Faculté de 
Thévlogie Protestante de Montauban. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 
1890. 12mo, pp. 347. 


The author insists that this is only an essay, because, while it claims to be 
exact, it does not aim to be complete. It isa contribution to the movement 
for a revision of the liturgy in actual use in the Reformed Churches of 
France, in which the late Pastor Bersier was so conspicuous and honored @ 
leader. Part First (we copy the Table of Contents in full here): Chap. i— 
Calvin at Strasburg; The First French Church; The Model of the Churches 
of France. Chap. ii—The Liturgy of Calvin at Strasburg; Worship at 
Strasburg Before Calvin; Calvin Accommodates Himself to the Worship of 
the Strasburgers ; Worship at Strasburg After Calvin; Is the Confession of 
Sins by Calvin? Chap. iii—The Liturgy of Calvin at Geneva; Farel’s 
Liturgy ; Calvin Accommodates Himself to the Worship at Geneva; Cal- 
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vin’s Liturgic Principle; Liberty for Edification. Chap. iv—Calvin and 
Song; The First Protestants Did Not Sing; Zwingle Excluded Song; Farel 
and Song; Calvin Introduces the Singing of Psalms; Marot’s Translations 
of Psalms; Calvin’s Translations; Calvin a Poet; Song in the Vernacular; 
General Synods and Song; Psalmsand Hymns. Chap. v—Calvin and Music; 
The Reformation and Art; Calvin’s Ideas About Music; Relations With 
the Composers, Bourgeois and Davantés; Songs in Four Parts. Chap. vi— 
Calvin’s Ideal; Did Not Approve of Lutheran Worship; Nor of the Worship 
at Geneva; Kneeling in Prayer According to Calvin and Church Discipline ; 
The Ceremonies and the Sermon; The Lord’s Supper; The Oblations. Con- 
clusion—The Distinctive Character of Reformed Worship. 

This part, which comprises 116 pages, will prove most interesting to the 
general reader, and ingenuous minds will have great satisfaction in seeing 
Calvin fully vindicated in respect to much with which prejudice has suc- 
ceeded too well in shading his reputation. His liberal spirit, concessions in 
things not essential, that the coldness, dryness and monotony of the worship 
in Geneva is not chargeable to him, nor the infrequency of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, nor the restriction of praise to singing only Psalms, these the author 
takes the opportunity to establish, while presenting the historical origins and 
principles relating to his subject. 

Part Second: Chap. i traces the history of the liturgy to the present 
time. Chap. ii represents the actual situation of the Reformed worship. 
Part Third, in five chapters, proposes revision of prayers and reforms of divine 
service in detail, with explanations and justifications of the same. An Ap- 
pendix gives the liturgy as revised by Bastide, and printed 1689. 

Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LowRIE. 


Hymns ANCIENT AND MODERN. For Use in the Services of the Church. 
London: William Clowes & Sons. 


This is a notable issue in hymnology, not only in itself but in that which 
it reveals, being, in many ways, significant of the changes that have marked 
the history of the Established Church of England during the past thirty 
years. It is notable also in being the first serious and systematic revision of 
this ancient Hymnal during that period. The Hymnal of 1861 contained but 
273 hymns. In the Appendix of 1868, 113 were added, bringing the total 
number to 386. Other hymns have been authorized since, as the fourteen in 
the Supplement of 1882. The new Hymnal embraces 638 hymns, of which 
478 are in the Hymnal proper and the remainder in the Supplement. 

In the comparison of the present Hymnal with the earlier issues, 25 hymns 
of the edition of 1861 are omitted, none of which will be missed; only 4 are 
omitted from the Appendix of 1868, while but 4 of the 14 supplementary 
hymns of 1882 are retained ; the rejected hymns generally being among those 
familiar to our churches. 

The commendable rule of retaining the original words of the authors is 
observed, asin past editions, the changes from earlier editions being few 
and unimportant. Fair illustrations of these changes are ‘‘ O God of Bethel,”’ 
which becomes ‘‘O God of Jacob by whose hand,”’ and ‘“‘ Thou spak’st the 
word,” which is altered to ‘‘ Thou spakest, Lord, and unto me.” 

The advantages and disadvantages of the order of contents following the 
order of church services are apparent, the greatest disadvantage being that 
it gathers under the meaningless title of ‘‘ General Hymns”? nearly one-third 
of the collection. The repetition of the order in the Supplement is also con- 
fusing. The Index of First Lines is a great improvement on those of the 
older editions, which abounded in errors as to order, errors persistently 
repeated in every new issue. 
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The most important part of the work, however, is the added hymns, of 
which there are over 270 or three-sevenths of the entire collection. These 
are distributed in good proportion, under the old and new headings of the 
table of contents. Matters of interest are the large proportion of hymns by 
Dissenting authors, and the absence of many excellent hymns by members of 
the Established Church which are in general use in the service of song in 
other communions. The great majority of the added hymns are familiar; 
Wesley, Watts, Cowper, Montgomery and Steele having several representa- 
tives each, while of those new, at least to American hymnologists, there 
are but two or three that will be regarded as of superior character. 

The extreme wings of the Church are also provided for. The evangelical 
portion will find many hymns generally used in connection with religious 
awakenings ; such as ‘* Lord, I Hear of Showers of Blessing ;”’ ‘‘O, the Bitter 
Shame and Sorrow; ’”’ ‘‘ Return,O Wanderer, to Thy Home; ” ‘“‘ Redeemed, 
Restored, Forgiven ;” and others. While the rapid advance of the extreme 
ritualists is recognized by the addition of a number of saints’ days with 
appropriate hymns, eleven litanies, and a selection for ‘‘ mission services and 
instructions.” 

The hymnology as a whole is beneath the standard required for admission 
to our best American hymnals. There is but one Index, that of first lines, 
and no attempt at editing, authors’ names and indications of alteration or 
abridgment being entirely wanting. 

Princeton. L. W. MUDGE. 


Sermons. By Howard Crosby. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This volume 
contains twenty-two discourses selected from the manuscripts of the lamented 
author and printed just as he left them. They are a grateful and worthy 
memorial of our distinguished friend, being neither brilliant nor profound, 
but earnest, faithful and courageous, at times pungent and again tender and 
winning. Dr. Crosby was never much of a theologian, as the sermon on 
Grace .(p. 183) distinctly shows, but he was a large-hearted man, of varied 
culture, devoted to the Master and fearless in the utterance of the truth as 
he saw it. Hence his preaching was instructive and stimulating; and the 
volume is a good specimen of the kind of pulpit utterances by which a met- 
ropolitan pastor builds up and retains a strong and efficient people.——Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. Second Edition, Revised. (C. 
Scribner’s Sons.) This is an attempt to retell the gospel story in a style 
adapted to the capacities of children, with due attention to the scenery and 
costumes of the Bible land and time. Various British critics speak of the 
book as one that successfully accomplishes its object. It does not seem so to 
us. The author is wordy and diffuse. He beats the gold so fine that it seems 
to lose its value. The simple narrative of the Evangelists is better than this 
weak dilution for the young and the old.—The Sdngerfest Sermons. By 
James Boyd Brady, D.D. (Newark: Advertiser Printing Office.) This 
volume contains a series of discourses called forth by the fact that the Ger- 
man Siingerfest held their quadrennial meeting last July in Newark, and 
included among their days of celebration the Lord’s Day, paying no sort of 
regard to its sacredness and coolly defying the sentiments of the Christian 
public. Dr. Boyd, pastor of the Franklin Street Methodist Church, pro- 
tested from the pulpit in strong terms against this violation of decency, and 
in consequence was sorely berated in various ways. Instead of giving way 
he continued through a number of successive Sunday evenings his vigorous 
defense of the obligation of the Fourth Commandment. The Sermons, as 
he says, “ lay no claim to literary merit or rhetorical finish,’’ but, perhaps for 
that very reason, are more certain to reach their end in arousing attention to 
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one of the most important interests of our time.——T7he Larger Christ. By 
the Rev. George D. Herron. (F.H. Revell Co.) One is prejudiced against 
this book by its title, which, as we learn from the second sentence of the 
Introduction, means ‘‘ a larger conception of Christ,”” which has some sense, 
while *‘ the larger Christ’ has none. The author is very much in earnest, 
and, as Dr. Josiah Strong says in his Introduction, has an impetuous enthu- 
siasm. But the style is overstrained and occasionally the sentiment is un- 
sound. The Apostle Paul (Eph. i. 6) states as God’s final end in redemption 
‘the praise of the glory of His grace,” but Mr. Herron (pp. 25, 26) allows 
himself to speak of ** the libelous conception of a self-glorifying God.”? Sim- 
ilar crudities elsewhere detract much from a work whose pungency in other 
respects calls for commendation.——T he Dew of Thy Youth. An Address 
to Young People of the Society of Christian Endeavor. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D. (Jbid.) This address, founded upon the well-known passage in the 
110th Psalm, exhibits all the usual characteristics of its accomplished author. 
It is simple, sensible, attractive, and fitted to make an abiding impression 
upon its hearers or readers. In the long run, sobriety of utterance does more 
than hysterical extravagance.—— Temptation. A Talk to Young Men. By 
James Stalker, D.D. (Jbid.) Thoughtful and forcible words, such as one 
would expect from the author of Imago Christi —— Wanted — Antiseptic 
Christians. By Mrs. Ballington Booth. (Jbid.) An ingenious and fervent 
appeal to Christians for conscientious purity of life and speech, founded 
upon the care the modern surgeon takes to guard against septic contamina- 
tion when engaged in professional work. The comparison is well carried out, 
and the booklet will prove useful to any reader.——The Startled Sewing 
Society. By Mrs. L. H. Crane. (Ibid.) A graceful character sketch, out- 
lining, under the guise of a dream, the shortcomings of some believers and 
the graces of others.——Bible Light on Mission Paths; or, Topical Scripture 
Studies. (Presb. Bd. of Pub.) This paper-covered book is intended for use 
in missionary meetings of women and young people, and in monthly con- 
certs. It is composed of a series of Scripture lessons, arranged in paragraphs, 
on nineteen different themes, with short and judicious suggestions, and an- 
other series of forty-four readings put in the shape of question and answer, 
or otherwise adapted for more than one voice, the whole closing with a num- 
ber of prayers also in Scripture words. The book is excellently well done 
and can hardly fail to be of great use in many parts of the country.——The 
Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and the 
Life of the World to Come. With a Preface by H. S. Holland, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) This volume of extracts, ‘‘ collected chiefly from Eng- 
lish writers by L. F.,” as the title-page informs us, is timely. Canon Holland 
in his Preface reminds us how, in the stir of active service, morning, noon 
and night, there is a call for the Scriptural vision of the future to feed and 
sustain the ceaseless occupations of the present. The prose and poetry here 
brought together, with very few exceptions from Anglican or Episcopal 
writers, is helpful and stimulating. But we dissent from one portion. Knox- 
Little tells us (p. 267), ‘‘ Scripture gives no countenance in neglecting such a 
duty as prayer for the dead,”’ a very strange thing to say when one considers 
that although the Bible mentions many objects of prayer, it never once in- 
cludes this, nor does it offer a single clear example of such a prayer. Hence 
the correct statement would be, ‘‘ Scripture gives no countenance to prayer 
for the dead,’’ and that for very good reasons, as the habits and opinions de- 
rived from the practice of such prayers in the past clearly show.——‘ That 
Good Part,’ and Other Sermons Preached to a Country Congregation. By 
Robert Rutherford, M.A. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) This isan excellent volume. True, the author is neither profound 
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nor original, nor has he a glowing imagination, nor are his pages animated 
by incidents or illustrations. Yet the discourses are full of thought, pursued 
in a natural order and expressed in a simple, translucent style, and the tone 
throughout is Scriptural and evangelical. The country congregation which 
hears such preaching continuously is to be congratulated upon its advantages. 
—The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell,M.A. Vols. i 
and ii: St.John. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This work is a collection of 
** Anecdotes, similes, emblems, illustrations — expository, scientific, geo- 
graphical, historical and homiletic—gathered from a wide range of home and 
foreign literature on the verses of the Bible,’’ and as such displays wonderful 
diligence and research on the part of the compiler. Scarce any source of 
illustrative matter seems to have escaped his scrutiny. The work is done on 
the same lines as the previous issues on the synoptical evangelists. To lay- 
men preparing for a Bible class such a repertory would be very useful, but to 
clergymen we fear that the flood of matter might prove embarrassing. As 
the second volume closes with the fifteenth chapter, doubtless another vol- 
ume will be required to complete the fourth gospel.——The Oldest Drama 
in the World—T he Book of Job. Arranged in Dramatic Form with Elucida- 
tions. By the Rev. Alfred Walls. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This 
is an heroic attempt at the impossible. Long ago Ewald said that Job was 
the tragedy and Canticles the comedy of Hebrew literature, but neither 
assertion was correct. A drama implies continuous action, an unfolding 
series till the denouement is reached, but in Job the action is in the beginning 
and the end, while all that lies between is simple dialogue or discourse. Mr. 
Walls divides the book into five acts, each containing several scenes, with 
prologue and epilogue and stage directions, etc., thus modernizing the work 
and taking away much of its power. The author’s text is very good but its 
setting is bad. The bibliography appended omits such names as Bradley, 
Burr and Gilbert.——T he People’s Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. xv: 
Isaiah xxvii to Jeremiah xix. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) This volume is an 
advance upon the last, many of the discourses being especially fresh and 
vigorous. Dr. Parker makes merry over the sermons preached from the text, 
‘their strength is to sit still,’? which is not what the prophet means; but then 
he himself proceeds to dilate upon a view of its meaning which is just as far 
from being correct. But, in the main, he seizes upon the true sense of the 
word and draws from it helpful lessons. The volume has a very good Index. 
——aA. D. F. Randolph & Co. have reissued, in excellent style, The Gospels, 
with Moral Reflections on Each Verse, by Pasquier Quesnal. It hardly needs 
the Introductory Essay of Bp. Wilson or the Preface of the late Dr. H. A. 
Boardman to set forth the richness or the unction of these words of a Roman 
Catholic divine. The book has been a classic for generations.——T he Lord’s 
Prayer Illustrated. The Poem translated from the Old German by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. (Amer. Tract Society.) This beautiful volume is a 
credit to its authors. Mr. Stedman’s verses admirably express the sentiment 
of the great model of prayer and the illustrations are very suggestive.—— 
Hints and Helps on the Sunday-school Lessons for 1892. By the Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D., and the Rev. J. D. Burrell. (Zbid.) This volume by the 
Brothers Burrell answers exactly to its title. It is a series of thoughtful, 
incisive and practical discourses on the Scriptures to be studied, and the tone 
is thoroughly evangelical. Many a Sunday-school teacher will be grateful 
for the hints and helps thus obtained.——Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the 
Queen. By William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. (Harper & Bros.) The 
author is well known for a number of previous volumes on Bible biographies. 
These have met with general acceptance and favor, yet none will prove so 
useful as the present work. Dr. Taylor is no polemic, and does not touch 
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the questions which have been raised as to the historical credibility of the 
books he handles. But, assuming that the narratives are trustworthy, he 
gives such explanations as are required and then draws out the lessons con- 
_ veyed. Singular ability is shown in adapting the records of what is so far 
distant in time and place to the instruction of people of our day and land. 
The volume will do good in any circle, but will be of especial service in 
teaching, by example, how to make expository preaching effective. In this 
respect, we know of no man who has served his generation so wisely and 
thoroughly as the beloved pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle.-—— Memories 
of Stambourne, Stencilings by Benjamin Beddow of Bradford-on-Avon; 
with Personal Remarks, Recollections and Reflections. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
(American Tract Society.) A melancholy interest is connected with this 
little book as having been issued only a few weeks before the death of its 
distinguished author. Stambourne is an English town in what Mr. Spurgeon 
wittily calls his ‘‘ grandfather’s country,” his grandfather, James Spurgeon, 
having been preacher there for many years. Mr. Spurgeon, during his con- 
valescence last summer, fled to this place, where time sped happily with him 
and where he made explorations into the history, celebrities and literary pro- 
ductions of the place. Of these he collected a store and has set them forth 
in this little book in his amusing and whimsical way and with them some 
other matter written years ago by Benjamin Beddow. The book sparkles 
with the brightness and playfulness and geniality which belong to all which 
comes from Mr. Spurgeon. Alas, that the hand which has written so much 
to cheer and gladden human life is now forever still.——,Studies in the Chris- 
tian Evidences. By Alexander Mair, D.D., of Morningside, Edinburgh. 
The American Tract Society has rendered a good service to the Christian 
public in reproducing this excellent volume first issued two or three years 
agoin London. It is not a formal treatise on apologetics, but takes up dif- 
ferent parts of the general subject and treats them in a very thorough and 
incisive method. One of Dr. Mair’s most striking essays is entitled ‘* Recent 
Reverses of Negative Criticism,” and, we think, before many years are past, 
an equally fresh and pungent essay will be entitled ‘‘ Recent Mistakes in Old 
Testament Criticism.’? For the present, the negative criticism seems to 
have its own way everywhere, but we are persuaded that this cannot last. 
Right reason will assume its ascendency and the Old Testament will show 
itself to be the record of the self-revelation of God to the chosen people and 
not a manufactured article in which old and new are deftly woven together 
and the evolutions of religious thought are tinged with the rime of hoar an- 
tiquity. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Polybius to Plutarch. 
By J. P. MAHAFFy, etc. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 
1890. Crown 8vo, pp. 418. $3. 


Prof. Mahaffy’s Greek Life and Thought (1887) ended with the Roman 
Conquest. The volume before us treats of the next two centuries and a 
half, the last century of the Roman Republic and the first century and a 
half of the Empire, the period in which Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 
It was not the period in which Greece made her largest conquests in the 
realm of thought or of art, nor that in which she developed the noblest types 
of Grecian manhood. The Attica which had produced Socrates and Plato, 
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Sophocles and Aristophanes, Aschines, Isocrates and Demosthenes, Pericles 
and Phidias, and many more who had not only made all Greece illustrious, 
but had developed the power by which the Roman world was to be so trans- 
formed, had ceased to be the great centre of Grecian life and thought. 
Sylla’s rough handling had completed for Athens, and indeed for continen- 
tal Greece generally, what the Macedonians had begun. The islands and the 
shores of Asia Minor supplied hereafter the chief centres of commercial 
activity and prosperity. In literature the period now under review “ from 
Polybius to Plutarch,” Polybius the Arcadian and Plutarch the Beotian, 
owes but a small debt to the city on the Llissus, which had so long in letters 
claimed as her own most of the tribute of the ages. Indeed the new names 
are few anywhere that merit frequent citation; and of these Strabo 
was from Pontus, and Dion ‘tthe golden-mouthed ”’ from Bithynia, and 
Dionysius was of Halicarnassus. Philosophy had become largely eclectic, 
content to combine rather than produce. Freedom and originality and 
power of thought could hardly be looked for when it was regarded ‘‘asa 
sort of indispensable luxury” by Hellenistic kings and then by eminent 
Romans, “to have a Greek philosopher in their retinue and an inmate of 
their house.” 

Prof. Mahaffy’s new volume tells in a very interesting way the double 
story of the effect of Roman sway upon the Greek world, and the reactive 
and transforming influence of the Greek over the Roman. This was the 
period of the civil wars and the downfall of the great Republic. The sturdy 
Roman qualities of Cesar stand out in striking contrast with the more 
Hellenized culture of Sylla, Lucullus, Pompey, Brutus and his fellow- 
patriots. Chapter xii contains an interesting delineation of the Hellenism of 
the early emperors. The author’s scheme contemplates another volume 
devoted to the Flavian and Antoniac period. 

In this volume Prof. Mahaffy, partly on account of the recondite nature 
of many of his sources, and partly in compliance with request, cites his 
authorities much more frequently and minutely than he has done heretofore. 
He shows his characteristic quickness in illustrating his ancient themes 
from the spirit and the events of to-day as well as in drawing lessons for our 
own times from the history of the Old World. Modern critics of the Biblical 
narratives might learn something from his suggestion (p. 26) ‘‘that the 
argument from the absence of evidence is very weak when applied to a far- 
gone time, for we can show astonishing gaps of tradition in even recent 
centuries.’’? This very obvious and judicious principle comes out in the dis- 
cussion of the question, whether Alexander’s conquests affected Indian 
architecture, a thousand years after Moses. ‘‘ The history of Apollonius of 
Tyana,”’ the author says (p. 266) ‘‘ appears to me a counterpart, not of the 
life of Christ, as Baur and Zeller maintain, but of the fabulous history of 
Alexander, etc.’? He now and then touches, in passing, Biblical incidents, 
like the tumult at Ephesus and the town clerk’s apprehensions (p. 233); and 
the altar to the unknown God at Athens (p. 269). He holds that the Agoka 
inscriptions in India support other evidences of an Eastern element in the 
asceticism of the Essenes (p. 186). He alludes in a few very effective par- 
agraphs to the growth of the gospels, ‘‘ unknown to the most learned and 
curious of the Greeks, to Dion and to Plutarch,’’ and says of their writers: 
‘¢ They were. as writers, without guile, and the fact that they all chose Greek 
for their medium has been the muin cause of the persistence of Greek studies 
to this day ’’ (p. 389): a testimony worth remembering. This volume is full 
of interest to the student of civilization, history and letters. It is also of 
great value asa help to the study of “‘ the fullness of the time ”’ for the ap- 
pearing of the dispensation of the gospel. 

Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, AND HOW HE RECEIVED AND IMPARTED THE 
Sprrit oF Discovery. By Justin Winsor. With Portraits and 
Maps. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. 8vo, 
pp. xi, 674. 


We cordially welcome this able and scholarly biography of Columbus from 
the pen of the indefatigable librarian of Harvard University. It is particu- 
larly welcome in that it supplies in a convenient form and a sufficiently popu- 
lar style the results of high scholarship, condensed enough to be easily acces- 
sible and yet sufficiently complete to embrace all that need be known of the 
great discoverer, his predecessors, his times, and the results of his labors. 
Mr. Winsor’s work upon the problems connected with this biography has 
long been well known and extends back for quite a number of years. The 
succinct account given in his Narrative and Critical History of America, 
together with the admirable critical notes appended thereto, have marked him 
as the first scholar in this department +in America. In the present book he 
gives us the advantages of the great mass of material, bibliograpbical, carto- 
graphical and pictorial, which he collected for that monumental work, and 
he extends his narrative to 650 pages octavo. He first discusses the sources 
of information and the men who have transmitted them to us, then the biog- 
raphers and the portraitists, thus introducing us at the very outset to the 
problems which beset the path of the historian. Not till the third cbapter 
does he begin his narrative of Columbus’ life. Accepting the undoubted 
claims of Genoa as his birthplace, he follows Harisse in referring his birth to 
the period between March, 1446 and March, 1447, thus practically putting at 
rest many of the problems of his youth which are discussed in the fourth 
chapter; and he then proceeds with the narrative of ‘‘ the allurements of 
Portugal,’ dnd of Columbus’ life in that country, which he thinks dates only’ 
from 1478. The seventh chapter is given to adiscussion of the alleged voyage 
of Columbus to the north, and in connection therewith of the possible influ- 
ence produced upon him by the discoveries of the Norsemen and the stories 
contained in the Norse sagas. His conclusion is that a voyage to Iceland is 
more than doubtful and yet within the range of possibility. Passing thence 
he narrates Columbus’ departure from Portugal for Spain, his negotiations 
with Ferdinand and Isabella, his first voyage, and his discovery. Wisely 
departing from the example of Irving, Columbus’ life subsequent to his first 
discovery is somewhat compressed (chaps. xii-xix, pp. 264-476). Inthe most 
important chapter of all, the twentieth, we have an account of his last years and 
his death, and a discussion of his work and character. To-day a just estimate 
of the character of one so influential in determining the history of the world 
is of the first importance. A careful examination of previous estimates is 
here supplied us, and conclusions which will be acceptable to nearly all Amer- 
ican readers are offered. He does not attempt any hero worship, but deals 
with severe justice with his personal character and the import of his great 
work. The twenty-first chapter contains a brief and interesting account of 
Columbus’ honors, while in an Appendix of more than a hundred pages, per- 
haps half of which, however, is made up of illustrations, we have a full discus- 
sion of the geographical results of his discovery. An excellent Index completes 
the volume, which is in the best style of book-making of the ‘* Riverside Press,” 

We heartily commend this book to all who are interested in the life of this 
great man whose exploits will naturally afford the staple of discussion for the 
present year. Not equal in style to the work of Irving, it is yet more satis- 
factory even to the casual reader. Presenting the subject as it does with so 
much greater pith and point, and being so much less in bulk, ii especially 
commends itself to the hurried reader of to-day. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES. A Narrative of the Movement in 
England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the Plantation of North America by 
Englishmen, disclosing the Contest between England and Spain forthe pos- 
session of the Soil now occupied by the United States of America ; set forth 
through a Series of Historical Manuscripts now first printed, together with 
a reissue of rare Contemporaneous Tracts, accompanied by rare Biblio- 
graphical Memoranda, Notes and brief Biographies. Collected, arranged 
and edited by ALEXANDER Brown. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. Two vols., royal octavo, pp. xxxviii, 1157. 


The causes and circumstances of Amevican discovery and colonization are 
naturally attracting increasing notice at this time. Among the publications 
which this interest is calling forth, few are likely to surpass in importance, 
and none are as yet equal in sumptuousness of execution to Mr. Alexander 
Brown’s able and excellent account of the Genesis of the United States. It 
has about it the solid and substantial‘*air, and the regardlessness of cost, of 
publications proceeding from some of the foreign record offices, where the 
State pays the penalty of being luxurious in paper and binding. Mr. Brown, 
however, owes nothing to patronage or public enterprise. For years he has 
devoted time and money to his collection, and now gives it to the world at 
great personal expense. The publishers announce a large and unexpected 
demand which is gratifying to all lovers of history. 

The work is not a “‘ history,’’ but rather the materials fora history. More- 
over it deals, not with the United States at all, but with that movement in 
England which led to the planting of the Virginia colony. It strictly treats 
of the genesis, the birth-throes of the infant colony, which in due time 
expanded into our great union. Misconceptions have gathered round the 
title, which the book itself does not warrant, for the author declares plainly 
that it is: ‘‘A narrative of the movement in England, 1605-1616, which 
resulted in the plantation of North America by Englishmen ;” and further 
that it is: ‘‘ A series of historical manuscripts.”’ 

This first date, 1605, as all students of our colonial period will recall, is that 
of the return of Weymouth from his voyage in the track of Bartholomew 
Gosnold (1602) and Martin Pring (1603). Weymouth brought favorable reports 
and ample proofs of the profits to arise from American trade ; but best of all, 
at least so Sir Ferdinand Gorges, the Governor of Plymouth thought, he gave 
satisfactory accounts of ample harbors and safe roadsteads. Weymouth’s 
report to Gorges has with good reason been taken heretofore as the sowing of 
the seed whence sprang the first colony. Poor Raleigh had declared long 
before to Sir Robert Cecil: ‘‘I shall yet live to see Virginia an English 
nation,’? but his own sowing never reached fruition. From the return of 
Weymouth, then, in July, 1605, to the return of Dale in 1616, these docu- 
ments extend. This period includes the three charters of 1606, 1609 and 1612, 
and the establishment of the first sound government under the strong magis- 
tracy of Sir Thomas Dale, whom Purchas called ‘‘ that worthy commander, 
and best establisher of the Virginia plantation.’? On this side of the water 
we have been accustomed to date the period of transition a littlelater. Ban- 
croft dates the starting on the second period at Sir George Yeardley’s return 
in 1619, and it is clear that 1619-1621 was a period of fresh and better directed 
effort. Yet we see no reason for criticising the selection of Dale’s return as 
the closing event in the epoch of ‘‘ The First Foundation.”’ 

The author—perhaps it would be more accurate to say the editor—gives 
the following account of his method : 


‘I do not attempt to give a history of the colonies in America, for during the foundation period 
of which I write, the colonies were really dependent on the companies in England. I endeavor 
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to give as complete an idea (narrative, evidence, biography and illustration) as is now possible 
of the movement in England, which resulted in the plantation of North America by English- 
men. And although I express my opinion sometimes, it is my special desire to furnish the 
reader with the means of forming his own opinion regardless of mine, and to present this means 
in such a form as will enable him to do so readily and correctly. With these objects in view I 
have adopted the following method: First, E give an introductory sketch of what had been done 
by Englishmen in the way of discovery and colonization, prior to 1606, for the purpose of show- 
ing the motivesand the guides which governed the Virginia companies when they first undertook 
to plant colonies in America. Then locating the narrative in London (because that city was the 
chief basis of operations), I aim to enable the reader to see the events as nearly as possible as 
they developed at that time, by presenting the evidence (the letters, broadsides, etc.) in the 
course of the narrative as nearly as possible in the same order of time that it was presented to 
those then interested in the enterprise.” 


The documents thus set forth number three hundred and sixty-five. They 
are classified as follows: First, manuscripts never before printed, here given 
in full regardless of length. Second, reprints of old and rare documents, 
printed, but now for the first time reprinted. Third, translations of manu- 
script not available in English, chiefly papers from the Spanish archives, 
relating to the Spanish opposition to the English colonization of America. 
Fourth and fifth, English and American publications needed to complete 
the systematic character of the work. Sixth, ‘illustrative material,” a 
small group of documents, interesting, though unimportant. 

This classification is not followed in the arrangement, giving place to the 
following topical treatment. The Introduction deals ina meagre and unsatis- 
factory way with the efforts at discovery and plantation prior to ‘‘ Weymouth’s 
return.’? The first section comprises sixty-four documents connected with 
‘* The Exverimental Period,” closing with the return of Christopher Newport 
in January, 1609. The Spanish papers among these are the most welcome. 
‘“‘The Brief Period of Enthusiasm,” January to November, 1609, is richly 
treated of in fifty-eight documents, and ‘‘ The Long Period of the Crucial 
Test”? yields no less than two hundred and four publications of its trials and 
tribulations, its doubts and difficulties, reaching to July, 1614. Forty-four 
papers tell the story of the years (July, 1614, to July, 1616) in which it slowly 
became ‘evident that the colony would finally be self-sustaining.’? Then 
follow five ‘illustrative documents,’ three being lists of the names of ‘‘ The 
Council for the Virginia Company, 1613-1619 ;”’ of ‘‘ Members of Parliament 
in the Virginia Company, 1624,’’ and of ‘‘ Additional Members of the Virginia 
Companies, 1612-1616.” 

This, which comprises the main body of the work, is amply and valuably sup- 
plemented by ‘‘ Brief Biographies of Persons connected with the Founding of 
Virginia.’? These biographies are very numerous and occupy two hundred 
and fifty pages, double column, set in small type. They represent a vast 
amount of research, and contain a perfect storehouse of that generally unob- 
tainable information for which the student of history ransacks out-of-the-way 
corners, too often in vain. Written with strict regard for the end in view, 
direct, succinct and categorical, they form a most valuable collection. Nearly 
one hundred steel engravings of these worthies further serve to bring us face 
to face with these men, even if they serve to convince us that one and another 
of them must have been as great rogues as their enemies declared. Perhaps 
the graver’s tool may sometimes be tipped with gall as well as the pen of the 
biographer, or some of these portraits may have been introduced to show what 
the age contented itself with in portraiture, rather than what this or that 
knight and bold adventurer was really like. Henry [V of France, a some- 
what adventitious character, evidently was too tipsy to find his way out hav- 
ing once stumbled in; Sir John Ogle used his one good eye in a way to sug- 
gest a new derivation for a common word; and Michael Drayton is more dis- 
figured by his laurel crown than Sir Richard Grenville by all the partisans 
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of Spain The greater part, however, are worthy of the renaissance of art, 
and the engraver’s work is admirably done, and the whole is an admirable gal- 
lery of the princes, nobles and gentlemen who were the promoters of so great 
an enterprise. 

The only point for controversy, beyond an amiable exaggeration now and 
then in the motives of some doughty adventurer, is to be found in the “ brief 
biography ”’ of John Smith. Veracity was not valued as highly in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as it is to-day, and it has long been pretty 
certain that the gallant captain drew the ‘‘ long bow ”’ with at least as much 
execution as he used sword and pistol. Mr. Brown speaks out plainly in 
impeachment of Smith, and in the main our judgment goes with him. Not 
a little newspaper controversy has sprung up in Virginia upon this estimate 
of the author of the General History, Hon. William Wirt Henry defending 
Smith with especial energy. Ido not care to play the umpire between my 
‘*two noble kinsmen,” but. all the gratitude which Virginia owes to Smith 
can well be given without believing all, or nearly all, which that adventurous 
spirit imagined of himself, whether it be in Transylvanian or in Transatlantic 
times. 

We most heartily commend these scholarly and beautiful volumes to all 
lovers of history and to all those interested in tracing to its source the influ- 
ences which gave our nation birth. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By JOHN FISKE. Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. Two vols., pp. xxi, 344, and xii, 305. 


‘** A narrative history, neither too long to be manageable nor too brief to 
be interesting.’’ ‘‘To shape the narrative in such a way as to emphasize 
relations of cause and effect that are often buried in the mass of detuails.”’ 
Such was the plan, expressed in the words of the distinguished author, with 
which these volumes were written and published. The result is, in many re- 
spects, a scientific and literary event of great importance. The story is a 
unit from first to last, and holds the reader with its consecutive and well- 
proportioned divisions in easy and sustained interest until the last of the six 
hundred and fifty pages has been opened. The style is ordinarily graceful 
and flowing, with no superabundance of rhetoric or seeking after effect. 
Occasionally, however, the reader feels the art of the lecturer to be mis- 
placed on the serious page of history, as, when referring to the fatal stub- 
bornness of George III concerning the duty on tea, we are jauntily reminded 
(i, p. 82) that ‘‘as in Mrs. Gamp’s case a teapot became the cause or occasion 
of a division between friends.”’ And yet afew pages further on, the insur- 
rection in which the tea was thrown into Boston harbor is somewhat tur- 
gidly described (i, p. 92) as *‘ a colossal event,” “‘ the one supreme moment in 
a controversy supremely important to mankind,” and we are even told that 
“for the quiet sublimity of reasonable but dauntless moral purpose, the 
heroic annals of Greece and Rome can show us no greater scene,” etc., etc. 
There is not much of such writing, but when it does occur the spigot flows 
a full stream. In pleasing contrast are such passages as that on p. 248 of the 
same volume, where the implied *‘ war power ’”’ of the Continental Congress 
to raise a Continental army is discussed, or that on p. 290, which describes 
the old hero Herkimer in the storm at Oriskany. In general the discussions 
are clear and forcible, the descriptions picturesque, the language choice and 
adequate, and there are many passages of sonorous prose which rise to 
heights not scaled by many writers of English. The arrangement of the 
material is far the best so far devised by any historian of the Revolution. 
The great consecutive chain of cause, effect and event is kept by itself 
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throughout,so that the mind is not distracted by unimportant detail or drawn 
out of the great central stream by the consideration of facts important in 
themselves, but illustrating tendencies not yet developed to full activity. 
Such material is by no means omitted, but is set in separate chapters or para- 
graphs of independent interest, the connection with the great theme being 
sufficiently indicated for any but the most perfunctory reader. Perhaps the 
finest illustration of this will be found in the discussion (i, p. 310) of Howe’s 
Philadelphia excursion. The explanation of Washington’s strategy through- 
out is second in strength to no other part of the work, and serves to make 
clear to the lay reader the true greatness of Washington, not as a demi-god, 
but as a man—one of the first among the world’s heroes. 

Moreover, the book is, from beginning to end, a history, and not a prose 
poem. The writer has not in any sense followed the despairing advice of 
Prof. Seeley and put his science in such Beeotian language as many scientific 
naturalists are wont to use. His words are the currency of good English, 
and his meaning is everywhere so clear that he can express it without the 
use of the Greek and Latin hybrids so much in use to conceal haziness and 
uncertainty. But there is, nevertheless, a well-defined method, a fine impar- 
tiality and a scientific aim. We are everywhere conscious of careful inves- 
tigation, familiarity with the latest materials and results, and of a desire to 
tell as much of the truth as is necessary to develop the theme. It is not to 
be expected, however, that even Mr. Fiske should be infallible. On p. 28, 
Vol. ii, is the account of the treatment which the commissioners, sent in 
June, 1778, by Lord North to treat for peace, received at the hands of Con- 
gress and the American people. The impression made in the preceding pages 
is that they came in good faith, and that the radicals of the day succeeded 
in arousing the public to heap obloquy on them because they wanted to treat 
without recognizing American independence. Would it not have been well 
to explain that but one of the three had ever spoken a friendly word for 
America ; that the other two were known for bitter hostility ; that the Cabi- 
net orders to Clinton were framed without expectation of success in negotia- 
tion; and that the mission was really a political scheme to thwart the Rock- 
ingham Whigs and keep the North Cabinet in power? There are other 
omissions quite as puzzling. No mention is made of the Hutchinson letters 
and Franklin’s connection with them, although in the opinion of many dis- 
passionate judges their publication did more to embitter the colonies and 
England than any other single cause. Nor is any adequate account given of 
the decisive influence in securing union exerted by the settlement of western 
lands and the attitude of the English Cabinet towards the pioneers of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Our history has been so repeatedly written in New England that we have 
grown accustomed to the natural exaggerations of the importance of what 
occurred in those States during Revolutionary times. It is interesting to 
discover traces of the same local patriotism throughout these volumes. The 
significance of the battle at Alamance is very slight in Mr. Fiske’s mind, but 
the turbulence which led to the Boston massacre has great moral weight. 
The Mecklenburg Resolves seem of little import, because they did not ante- 
date the real day of their issue by some days, and the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, which many of us have thought to outshine Lexington in the display of 
undaunted courage and capacity, is compared with the affair at Bennington. 
In the author’s mind it is to the town meeting that the New England cvlo- 
nists owed their judicial mind and adroitness in logic and dialectic; we be- 
lieve that Calvinists, Puritan or Covenanter, North or South, were indebted 
for those qualities which they both possessed in a high degree to the training 
of their minds in the doctrines of that form of the Reformation which they 
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embraced. Here and there appear strange notions of what legal resistance 
is, as when the tea consignees were compelled to resign, or when Samuel 
Adams locked the door in order that the Massachusetts Assembly might 
‘in regular legislative session’’ appoint delegates to the highly ‘legal ’’ 
Continental Congress. 

But it is a distasteful task to pick flaws in a book which, taken as a whole, 
is not only workmanlike, but great. The author disclaims at the outset 
originality in investigation. But nevertheless his presentation has the origi- 
nality of one who takes his own wherever he finds it. Nowhere is the truth 
of this remark more conclusively shown than in Mr, Fiske’s use of the com- 
parative method and of historical parallelisms as a means of illustration. 
We have noted many such passages. Some of the most striking will be 
found in Vol. i, pp. 101, 102, 249, 254, 314, 330 and 340, and in Vol. ii, pp. 56, 
59 and 199. Finally, our thanks are due for the just estimate of our indebt- 
edness to France in the struggle for independence, and the frank and open 
acknowledgment of it. It is not well to overestimate the influence on the 
Revolution of the diplomacy of Europe, and our author has reduced it to 
due proportion. On the other hand, the provincial separatism which would 
sever our achievements from the great organism of European history is but 
ignorant and debilitating prejudice, and from this Mr. Fiske is entirely free. 

Princeton. Wm. M. SLOANE. 


Patrick HEeNRy: Life, Correspondence and Speeches. By WILLIAM 
Wirt Henry. With Portrait. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1891. 3 vols., 8vo. 


Dr. Moses Coit Tyler’s Patrick Henry has already corrected many of the 
inaccuracies of William Wirt’s narrative; but the work of Mr. William 
Wirt Henry, in three handsome volumes, will still more effectually dispose 
of prevalent errors and enable us to form a truer conception of the character 
and genius of the great Virginian. The materials collected by Wirt for his 
sketch were, by his own confession, ‘‘ scanty and meagre, and utterly dispro- 
portionate to the great fame of Mr. Henry;”’ but our author has had access 
not only to nearly all the material at Wirt’s command, but to a multitude of 
letters and documents which Wirt never saw. Many letters of Patrick 
Henry himself have been discovered, as well as many letters to him from the 
eminent men of his time. The letters of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison and Richard Henry Lee, the diary of Adams, the Executive Journal 
during Patrick Henry’s five terms as Governor of Virginia, and his private 
fee-books are among the most important of these sources of knowledge. The 
work of his grandson has been a labor of love, and a labor well performed. 
The style is clear and simple, the tone is moderate and impartial, and the 
important statements are supported by trustworthy evidence. Among the 
facts established by the work may be mentioned the following. 

It is altogether a mistake to suppose that Patrick Henry was an illiterate 
plebeian. As to his lineage, it is sufficient to say that his father was a first 
cousin of the Scotch historian, Robertson, whose sister was the grandmother 
of Lord Brougham ; that his father was the colonel of his regiment, the 
chief surveyor of his county, the presiding magistrate of his county court, 
and a scholar who, though ‘‘ more familiar with his Horace than with his 
Bible,”’ was nevertheless sufficiently acquainted with the latter to defend the 
doctrine of eternal punishment by a critical examination of the New Testa- 
ment in the original Greek; that his uncle, Patrick, was a clergyman of the 
Established Church ; that his mother, as appears from Col. William Byrd’s 
description, was an elegant and courteous lady ; and that his uncle, William 
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Winston, was (in the opinion of Nathaniel Pope’s father), ‘the greatest 
orator whom he ever heard, Patrick Henry excepted.” 

And, as to his education, we cannot truly call a man illiterate who, at the 
age of fifteen, had read Virgil and Livy in the original, had a smattering of 
Greek, was “ well acquainted with mathematics,” ‘well versed in both 
ancient and modern history,’’ and during his early manhood read a transla- 
tion of Livy every year. Another favorite book was Tristram Shandy, a 
work which no illiterate person could at all appreciate. Moreover, when we 
reflect that music occupied a prominent place in the educational system of 
the most intellectual of all races, the Greeks, it would be idle to deny that 
Patrick Henry’s practice upon the violin and flute contributed materially to 
the development of the poetic and imaginative faculties of his mind. But, 
above all, and from his youth up, Patrick Henry studied men, and was 
remarkable for his ‘“‘ invariable habit of close and attentive observation ”’ 
of all that went on around him. 

After reading the mass of testimony laid before us by the author concern- 
ing the character and power of Patrick Henry’s eloquence, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that he was the greatest orator of all time. Jefferson 
speaks of his ‘‘ torrents of sublime eloquence,” ‘‘ bold, grand and overwhelm- 
ing,’’ *‘ such as I have never heard from any other man; he appeared to me 
to speak as Homer wrote.”’ ‘‘ He was the completest speaker I ever heard,”’ 
said Silas Deane. ‘‘ Henry was thought in his attitude to resemble St. Paul 
while preaching at Athens, and to speak as man was never known to speak 
before,” says Edmund Randolph, in regard to the celebrated speech in St. 
John’s Church; and his opinion is fully corroborated by the accounts given 
by Judge John Tyler, Judge St. George Tucker and John Roane. So over- 
whelmed was Col. Edward Carrington by this speech that he exclaimed : 
‘*Let me be buried at this spot ’—a wish which was fulfilled at his death. 
Edmund Randolph compares Henry to a pillar of fire, and says that at the 
Virginia Convention in 1776 *‘ his eloyuence unlocked the secret springs of 
the human heart, robbed danger of all its terror, and broke the keystone in 
the arch of royal power.’”’ ‘‘I have seen him reply to Page, H. Tazewell, R. 
H. Lee and others,’”’ says Judge Tyler, ‘‘ with such a volume of wit and 
humor that the house would be in an uproar of laughter, and even set his 
opponents altogether in a perfect convulsion.’’ ‘‘ As an orator, Mr. Henry 
demolished Madison,” says Judge Roane, ‘‘ with as much ease as Sampson 
did the cords that bound him before he was shorn.”’ Richard Henry Lee 
‘* was like a beautiful river meandering through a flowery mead, but which 
never overflowed its banks. It was Henry alone who was the mountain tor- 
rent that swept away everything before it. It was he alone who thundered 
and lightened.” ‘‘He was the greatest orator,’? said John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, “ that ever lived; he was Shakespeare and Garrick combined, and 
spake as never man spake.” ‘Sir,’ said Randolph to Gen. William S. 
Cabell, ‘* it would be as vain for me to try, with this black coal, to paint cor- 
rectly the brilliant flash of the vivid lightning, or to attempt, with my feeble 
voice, to echo the thunder, as to convey, by any power I possess, a proper 
idea of the eloquence of Patrick Henry.” 

And yet it would be a grave blunder to suppose that he was merely an 
orator. His great legal knowledge was attested by Judge Edmund Winston, 
Judge Spencer Roane, Judge William Nelson and others. Washington 
offered him the position of Chief Justice of the United States, and Chief 
Justice Marshall declared him to have been ‘‘a learned lawyer, a most accu- 
rate thinker, and a profound reasoner.”’ ‘‘ He emphatically led the people,’’ 
said Judge Roane, ‘‘ in promoting and effecting the Revolution.”’ ‘ He was 
far before us all,’’ said Jefferson, ‘‘in maintaining the spirit of the Revolu- 
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tion.” ‘* He is by far the most powerful speaker I ever heard,” said George 
Mason; ‘‘ but his eloquence is the smallest part of his merit. He is, in my 
opinion, the first man upon this continent, as well in abilities as public vir- 
tues.”” His active employment upon many committees, both of the Virginia 
Legislature and of Congress, shows him to have been a practical worker as 
well as a brilliant talker, and his record as Governor of Virginia during five 
terms proves his executive capacity. His profound insight into the charac- 
ters of men and the workings of political institutions was shown by the 
many true predictions that he made. He foresaw, for instance, that Great 
Britain would drive the colonies to extremities, and that France, Spain and 
Holland would aid them in the struggle; that Napoleon would make himself 
despot ; that the U. S. Congress would not confine itself to the powers.enu- 
merated in the Constitution, but would elaim implied powers as well, and 
would abuse them ; that the South would be made tributary to the North by 
means of the tariff; that the Northern majority would abolish slavery ; that 
the Federal Government would oppress the States, using ‘“‘a standing army 
to execute the execrable commands of tyranny ”’ in the days of Reconstruc- 
tion; that partisan attempts to pass force bills would be made; that the 
Federal judiciary would encroach upon that of the States; and that a plu- 
tocracy, carrying elections by bribery, would come to govern the country. 
But it is time to break off. Let the reader examine for himself Mr. W. W. 
Henry’s most interesting and most instructive book. 
University of Virginia. R. H. DABNEY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE FIRST AND 
SECOND ADMINISTRATIONS OF JAMES MADISON. By HENRY ADAMS. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. Five vols., 8vo, pp. 428, 488, 
417, 385, 369. Index toiandiiinii. General Index to the whole nine 
volumes in v (ix). 


In these five volumes Mr. Adams has brought his history of the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison to a close. The completed work, in nine 
volumes, is one of the most notable achievements in the department of 
American history, and offers an example which invites emulation. Compen- 
dious histories of long periods are no longer possible, except under such con- 
ditions of extended labor and self-repression as are scarcely to be realized in 
this generation ; while careful studies of special periods are both needed and 
would meet with warm reception. Hitherto such work has largely been done 
in biographies of the principal actors, certainly not the least interesting, if 
sometimes a very partial, form in which to present historical facts. In the 
period before us Mr. Adams, singularly enough, had to deal with a transition 
almost empty of interesting biographical material. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, even Jefferson, in the period dealt with in the previous four volumes 
which Mr. Adams gave us, had Jost a great part of his personal lustre even 
if at the zenith of his fame. What was true of Jefferson as President is 
doubly true of Madison. And as Madison, on the summit of his ambition, 
hesitated and halted, let himself become entangled in all kinds of diplo- 
matic intrigues abroad and all kinds of political schemes at home, so around 
him almost every man of reputation floundered and failed, while the 
new men who were to redeem the next half century as yet shone with very 
dubious light, and most of them had much ado in later life to explain 
their conduct during these first years of national prominence. Mr. Adams 
by natural temperament finds it easy to criticise. In such a period he 
almost runs amuck. If any one escapes the sharp thrust of his pen he is 
indeed fortunate. That he is not always just is to us plain. Whether it 
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is due to a determination to try all by a preconceived abstract theory, or 
to a mere inclination to cavil, we are in doubt. The high philosophical 
attitude of the work we appreciate and commend; we are very far from 
thinking that the standards of manners and of morals should be raised 
and lowered to suit different ages and different people; but we strongly insist 
on the necessity of taking into consideration the personal equation of every 
man, avoiding the common New England error of regarding men as auto- 
mata set in motion for the performance of certain given acts. Mr. Adams 
seems unnecessarily severe in his strictures on American statesmen through- 
out, and, while there was enough of incompetency, his attacks upon the un- 
happy militia generals of the War of 1812 are almost savage. In all that is 
said he could doubtless find ready justification, provided he had relieved a 
picture so unpleasing by the broader, if less intense, lights which relieved the 
heavy shadows. ‘ 

The first of these volumes, and half of the second, contain a detailed and 
carefully studied narrative of the diplomatic negotiations which preceded the 
war. From the outbreak of the French Revolution to the fall of Napoleon 
the complicated thread of French diplomacy runs through our historv. The 
complication, however, is not due to the relations of the French Republic and 
Empire to the United States, but to the then unsettled relation of America 
to the affairs of Europe. We have throughout these volumes a clear state- 
ment of the conditions presented to our Government, and we wonder more 
and more how the insolence of France was ever endured. The tortuous yet 
frankly insolent diplomacy of the Emperor is detailed in full, and is set over 
against the foolish persistency of Canning and his associates in England. 
Mr. Adams clearly thinks that war with England was unnecessarily precipi- 
tated, and that it was an illogical result of the existing conditions. He 
makes a very strong case in his guarded effort to show that wisdom required 
England and America to make common cause against France. England, at 
least, had no more learned then, than she has learned now, that cooperation 
is better than competition; and we can see in the struggle the first part of the 
policy on both sides of the Atlantic which swept from the seas our merchant 
marine. in discussing the final acts of our Government which led to war, 
Mr. Adams rejects the oft-repeated view that Madison was driven into the 
war by the young members of Congress from the South and West, giving his 
acquiescence to a war policy as the price of renomination. He says: 


‘According to a Federalist legend, Madison was believed to hesitate, and Clay and Grundy 
coerced him into the recommendation of war by threats of opposing his renomination for the 
Presidency. In reality, some of the moderate Republicans urged him to send a special mission 
to England as a last chance of peace. Perhaps Clay and Grundy opposed this suggestion with 
the warmth ascribed to them, but certainly no sign of hesitation could be detected in Madison’s 
conduct between the meeting of Congress, in November, and the declaration of war in June.” 


From the outbreak of the war, Mr. Adams pursues his narrative with 
great care and perspicuity, discussing with pitiless clearness the blunders of 
the administration and the worse than blunders of the officers of the army. 
Not even at New Orleans does a warm breath of enthusiasm color the cold 
accuracy of his story. On the sea the glorious record of frigate, sloop and 
privateer are too much even for his critical attitude and a blaze of patriotic 
pride illumines the page. Even here there is a lack of that broader sym- 
pathy with men as men which is wauting in the whole work. 

The final break up—for it was little better—had been so entirely anticipated 
in the earlier portion of the narrative that the author deals with it gently. It 
is a sad but a wholesome lesson, to watch the culmination of political dis- 
trust and the strife of factions in the Hartford Convention and the general 
lassitude of the country, only less shameful than the decline of 1783 to 1789. 
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The abilities of the little band of commissioners to Ghent won a respite, in its 
effects almost as potent as the adoption of the Constitution in 1788. The shame 
and folly of these years brought a new body of men to the front, and while the 
scene closes with but a melancholy condition of public affairs before us, 
behind Monroe and Crawford and Dallas and Tompkins are to be seen the 
stronger forces represented in John Quincy Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Webster 
and Jackson, forces antagonistic, already pregnant with the darkest of all 
political crises, yet virile, and certain to destroy the feeble and stagnant con- 
ditions of 1817. 

What we have already said * of the general character of the earlier volumes 
holds good of these also. They are marked by great ability and consummate 
scholarship. The point of view continues to be in many ways false, accord- 
ing to our judgment. The great attention paid to our foreign relations is 
praiseworthy and to us peculiarly interesting. But already in 1809-1817, the 
history of the United States had an internal aspect of the greatest interest. 
The Appalachian range no longer measured the extent of national influences. 
Kentucky and Tennessee are recognized by Mr. Adams only in Congress and 
in the field. The history of the people even of New England is no longer 
adequately told in a few statistical tables. There isa defect here of no small 
account. An omission it is true, yet an omission fatal to the full effect of 
the picture presented. Mr. Adams clearly recognizes the great change which 
had taken place in American standards of social and political life, and in his 
last chapter, on ‘‘ American Character,” marks the progress since 1801. But 
he only indicates it. We could wish that he had described it. Again in the 
most admirable chapter on ‘‘ Religious and Political ‘Thought,” he traces 
many lines of native tendency. In nothing is he more happy than in his 
account of the rise of Unitarianism out of ‘‘ the looseness of doctrine and 
vagueness of thouglit which marked the time.” It is gratifying to meet such 
conclusive recognition of the foundation of Calvinistic theology in so critical 
a history asthis. Thus we have (p. 175, Vol. ix): 


“The Congregational clergy, battling with the innate vices of human nature, thought them- 
selves obliged to press on their hearers the consequences of God’s infinite wrath rather than 
those of His infinite love. They admitted that in a worldly sense they erred, and they did not 
deny that their preaching sometimes leaned to severity, but they would have been false to their 
charge and undeserving of their high character had they lost sight of their radical doctrine that 
every man was by nature personally depraved, and unless born again could not hope to see the 
kingdom of God. Many intellectual attempts had been made by many ages of men to escape the 
logic of this doctrine, but without success. The dogma and its consequences could not be aban- 
doned, without abandoning the Church.” 


On the other hand he says of Channing’s system: ‘‘ Something more than 
a hope was necessary as the foundation of a faith.’’ A life based upona self - 
formed hope is one thing ; a life issuing from faith, another. 

The bookmaking and the indexes are all that could be desired. The whole 
work is a highly creditable performance. If it fails to reach the standard of 
a great history, it is perhaps as much due to the character of the subject as to 
the limitations of the author. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


Droit eT Lipertés Aux Etats-Unis: LEuRs ORIGINES ET LEURS 
ProGREs. By ADOLPHE DE CHAMBRUN. Paris: Ernest Thorin, 1891. 
Pp. ii, 542. 


The last few years have been rich in foreign commentaries on our institu- 
tions. Everybody knows of Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, with its 
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extraordinary masses of detail about every portion of our life and organiza- 
tion as a nation and its great abundance of intelligent comment. Hard on 
the heels of Mr. Bryce’s three volumes come Mr. Carlier’s four, La Répub- 
lique Américaine: Htats-Unis, more exhaustive even than the English work, 
and, in the fullness and significance of the historical matter which it con- 
tains, much more satisfactory. The Duc de Noailles has given us his Cent 
Ans de République au Etats-Unis; and Prof. Boutmy devoted a large part 
of his stimulating little volume of Htudes de Droit Constitutionnel to a con- 
sideration of the significant peculiarities of our system of public law. M. 
de Chambrun had already published Le Pouvoir Exécutif aux Etats-Unis: 
Etude de Droit Constitutionnel : the volume before us is another contribution 
to the same department of study. These two volumes must surely make 
every student of institutions deplore the recent death of their distinguished 
author. His long residence in this country, as conseil avocat of the French 
Legation, had enabled him to acquaint himself, with a lawyer’s thorough- 
ness, with our legal institutions. He had become enough of an American to 
catch the points of view of English-American law, and had had the industry 
and intelligence to acquaint himself with the more significant portions of 
the history and literature of our law; but in becoming an American lawyer 
he had not ceased to bea French lawyer, and he had a very keen apprecia- 
tion of all the points wherein our law differed in thought and method, either 
wholly or in part, from the law of the Continent. 

In some respects M. Boutmy’s tudes and this latest work of M. de Cham- 
brun’s are more significant and more helpful to the student than any of the 
others that I have mentioned. They not only show a notable advance in the 
methods of French writers in the study and estimation of legal and political 
institutions; they also enrich the literature of their subjects as it could not 
have been enriched by writers of any other race. Frenchmen have hitherto 
been compelled by their language to be logical and by their lack of political 
experience to be doctrinaire. It must always be a slow process by which 
men of such wit and such coherency of mind as theirs are made to under- 
stand that the institutions that make for liberty are neither logical nor sub- 
ject to doctrine: that a good system of politics need not be systematic. 
Frenchmen like these of whom we speak have found this out, and have set 
to expounding the facts which seem to them equally strange and important 
in that striking language of theirs, for which point is as inevitable, it would 
seem, as grammatical construction. It is thus that the matter gets enriched : 
nothing could be more suggestive or more stimulating, more emphatic of old 
points or more disclosive of new than the way in which they apply their wit 
and their style of setting forth the things in English and American political 
thought and practice which strike them by reason of their contrast with 
what has been thought and done in France. 

There is rather less vivacity and felicity in M. de Chambrun’s manner of 
treatment than in M. Boutmy’s, but his matter is, in its way, hardly less sat- 
isfactory. His object in the volume before us has been to give the natural 
history of certain things which a Frenchman of the last generation would 
have deemed to have no natural history at all, but to be axiomatic—namely , 
the ideas of political equality and popular sovereignty. He shows very 
clearly that our institutions rest in the main on English custom and statute, 
that is, English experiment; that where they differ in form or conception 
from English practice, practical conditions, rather than theoretical notions, 
have effected the modification; that many of the tenets of our abstract 
political doctrine are a foreign gloss upon our institutions rather than legiti- 
mate inferences from them; our sovereign people, for example, meekly sub- 
mitting to history in respect of its division into State groups, oddly deter- 
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mining what it should not do by tying its powers up in written constitutions, 
agreeing, though itself a djyos that it had better put checks upon democ- 
racy—in a word, developing and adapting English institutions, not Rous- 
seauite doctrine. The result, a government, practical, unique, admirable! 
Then he turns to the consideration of those portions of our law which offer 
the most instructive contrasts to French legal practice; discusses at some 
length our criminal procedure, our jury system, our laws of property, our 
provisions for religious freedom, liberty of speech, of the press, and of peti- 
tion ; and, with the question, ‘‘ What government affords a like body poli- 
tic ? ”? he closes a book which deserves translation and a large body of Eng- 
lish readers. 
Princeton. Wooprow WILSON. 


The Political Beginnings of Kentucky. A Narrative of Public Events bear- 
ing on the History of that State up to the Time of its Admission into the 
American Union. By John Mason Brown. Pp. iii, 268. (Louisville: John 
P. Morton & Co., 1889. Published in 1890.) Filson Club Publications: Num- 
ber Six. This is a valuable contribution to the vexed question of the intrigues 
of General Wilkinson and his associates with the Spanish authorities between 
1787 and 1795. Mr. Brown, whose sudden death just prior to the appearance 
of this work is greatly to be regretted, spared no pains in the collecting of 
materials for the vindication of his grandfather, Hon. John Brown, Delegate 
in Congress and Senator, from the charge of treasonable conspiracy in con- 
junction with Wilkinson, Sebastian, and others. The result, while valuable, 
is too much of a special plea, and can only be followed with caution.— 
The Spanish Conspiracy. Containing Proofs of the Intrigues of James Wil- 
kinson and John Brown, etc., etc. By Thomas Marshall Green. Pp. viii, 
406. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1891.) This is a violent counter- 
blast to the foregoing, reviving the century-old hostility of the Brown and 
Marshall families. It is a much fuller and more thoroughgoing study of the 
subject, but deformed by partisanship. The verdict of history will be safely 
between these divergent narratives ——[‘‘ Historic Towns:”’’] New York. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 8vo, pp. ix, 232. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1891.) There is much room for debate as to the 
proper point of view from which such a book as this should be written in 
order to supply to the general and non-native reader a satisfactory idea of 
the town and its position in history. We agree with Mr. Roosevelt in think- 
ing that the series was not meant to afford a field for the discussion of theories 
of municipal government. The book is interesting, and within the scope of 
its author’s undertaking successful. The same should be said of Boston, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in the same series.——In the similar series of Messrs. 
Seeley & Co. (New York: Macmillan & Co.), The Ruined Abbeys of York- 
shire, by W. Chambers Lefroy, F.S.A., with many illustrations by Brunet- 
Debaines and Toussaint (pp. xii, 296, new edition, 1891), is a charmingly 
written and beautifully gotten-up volume, which affords some valuable 
historical illustrations; as does also, Court Life Under the Plantagenets. By 
Hubert Hall (author of Society in the Elizabethan Age). Pp. viii, 271. (Lon- 
don: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1891.)——In the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, edited by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
we have the following pamphlets: Seminary Notes on Recent Historical Lit- 
erature. By Dr. H. B. Adams, Dr. J. M. Vincent, Dr. W. B. Scaife, and 
others. Eighth Series, xi and xii, pp. 105. (A double number concluding 
the series.) A series of notes and reviews for students of American history 
of the recent literature, prefaced by a warm note by Dr. Adams, outlining 
the seminary idea and pointing out the great need of some reliable index to 
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the great mass of material constantly coming from the press of interest to 
historical students. We warmly welcome and heartily recommend these 
“¢ Notes.” ——Government and Administration of the United States. By 
Westel W. & William P. Willoughby.. Ninth Series, i and ii, pp. 143. This 
little book ‘* was originally prepared for and used as a manual in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia.’’ It aims ‘‘to furnish assistance to 
students beginning the study of the history and practical workings of our 
political institutions.’? A useful manual, but scarcely up to the standard of 
this series, and open to criticism for a lack of simplicity and directness of 
language and explicitness of statement.——The History of University Edu- 
cation in Maryland. By Bernard C. Steiner. And The Johns Hopkins 
University (1876-1891). By Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., President. With Sup- 
plementary Notes on University Extension and the University of the Future. By 
R.G. Moulton, M.A., Cambridge University. Ninth Series, iii and iv, pp. 87. 
—The Communes of Lombardy from the VI to the X Century. By William 
Klapp Williams, Ph.D. Ninth Series, v and vi, pp. 86. ‘‘ Aninvestigation of 
the causes which Jed to the development of municipal unity among the Lom- 
bard Communes,”’ which deserves warm commendation, as does the next 
publication.——Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 
By Andrew Stephenson, Ph.D. Ninth Series, vii and viii, pp. 101. ‘‘ This 
monograph is intended as a chapter merely, of a history of the public lands 
and agrarian laws of Rome, written for the purpose of a future comparison 
with the more recent agrarian movements in England and America.”’ Such 
studies cannot fail to be of great interest, and may be of practical service, 
especially as warning against futile and foolish legislation. The once com- 
mon danger of leading to doctrinaire statesmanship is not great in this 
practical generation, and one can scarcely have too much light from history 
and comparative law.——The Constitutional Development of Japan, 1853-1881. 
By Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in Tokio 
Semmon-Gakko. Same. ix, pp. 56. A pleasantly written and entertaining 
account of the political revolution brought about by the admission of Euro- 
peans and Americans to Japan. It is quite refreshing to read of ourselves 
as *‘ barbarians.”,——History of Liberia. By J. H. T. McPherson, Ph.D. 
x, pp. 61. <A brief study of the great failure-—Negro Colonization.— The 
Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin. A Study of 
the Trading Post as an Institution. By F. J. Turner, Ph.D. xi and xii 
(completing the ninth series), pp. 75. A study of an interesting subject at a 
critical period. The monographs composing this volume of the Johns Hop- 
kins historical studies are singularly varied, but the volume is quite worthy 
of the reputation of the scholarly editor.——From the same editor, in the 
Bureau of Education series of ‘‘ Contributions to American Educational His- 
tory,” we have No.10. Higher Education in Indiana. By James A. Wood- 
burn, Ph.D. Pp. 200. (Government Printing Office, 1891.) —— The Shipyard 
of the Griffon. A brigantine built by René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, 
in the year 1679, above the Falls of Niagara. Illustrated by views and maps, 
ancient and modern, together with the most complete bibliography of Hen- 
nepin that has ever been made. By Cyrus K. Remington. 8vo, paper, pp. 78. 
(Buffalo: Printed for the Author, 1891.) An interesting and valuable mono- 
graph on a mooted point.——We notice the following works on the Renais- 
sance: The Renaissance: The Revival of Learning and Art in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. By Phillip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 8vo, pp. 132. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891.)——-Sir John Hawkwood. Story of 
a Condottiére. Translated from the Italian of John Temple Leader and 
Giuseppe Marcotti by Leader Scott. Large paper, pp. 370. (London: T, 
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Fisher Unwin.) Thisis avery valuable biography of one of the great English 
soldiers of fortune, who, wandering away from the fields of war in France 
under Edward III, found his way into Italy, and took part in the petty wars 
of the “‘ Age of the Despots.”———A History of the French Revolution. By 
H. Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. ii, 8vo, 
pp. xv, 561. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) This volume 
carries this important work through the stirring years 1791-93, beginning 
with the assembling of the Legislative Assembly in the first of those years. 
It thus deals with the fortunes of the Girondins, the Reign of Terror, the 
outbreak in La Vendée, closing with the pause which Robespierre made 
before striking at Danton, Desmoulins, and his other great rivals——Among 
the handsome books of the just passed holiday season, none is more attrac- 
tive or more delightful to read than The Women of the French Salons, by 
Amelia G. Mason. Royal 8vo, pp. 286. (New York: The Century Co., 
1891.) ——A mong historical novels the reprint of Dumas from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co., is completed by The Regency Romances, 2 vols., and 
Historical Romances, 6 vols., among which The Black Tulip is conspicuous 
for its freedom from moral taint, though marred by misconception of the 
great Prince of Orange.——The Princess of Cleves, 2 vols., by Mlle. de 
Lafayette, from the same publishers, is another beautiful reprint of a novel 
at once interesting, and notable as one of the earliest examples of the modern 
novel. All of these are safer in the hands of students of history than of 
young people of either sex.—Prof. E. N. Horsford, in a handsomely illus- 
trated quarto, returns to the charge against the critics of his cherished 
Norumbega. It bears the title, The Defenses of Norumbega and a Review of 
the Reconnaissances of Messrs. Higginson, Haynes, Winsor, Parkman and 
Slafter. Pp. v, 84. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) Prof. Hors- 
ford has the courage of his convictions, and flies an additional title-page 
which bears the following credo (it being taken from the tablet on his 
Norumbega Tower): ‘A.D. 1000—A.D.1889.—Norumbega. City, Country, 
Fort, River. Norumbega=Nor’mbega, Indian utterance of Norbega, the 
ancient form of Norvega—Norway—to which the region of Vinland was 
subject. City,at or near Watertown, where remain to-day Docks, Wharves, 
Walls, Dams, Basins. Country, extending from Rhode Island to the St. 
Lawrence, first seen by Bjarni Herjulfson, 985 A.D.; landfall of Leif Erikson 
on Cape Cod, 1000 A.D.; Norse canals, dams, walls, pavements, forts, terraced 
places of assembly, remain to-day. Fort, at base of tower and region about, 
was occupied by the Breton French in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. River, The Charles, discovered by Leif Erikson 1000 A.D.; 
explored by Thorwald, Leif’s brother, 1003 A.D.; colonized by Thorfinn 
Karlsefni, 1007 A.D.; first bishop, Erik Gnupson, 1121 A.D. Industries for 
850 years masur wood (burrs), fish, furs, agriculture. Latest Norse ship 
returned to Iceland in 1347.’,>—-We conclude with The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England. By Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. 12mo. (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) A bright little study of a phase of social life in 
Colonial times. 
Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 








